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PREFACE. 


r" 


The  name  of(Central  Indian  thouglv  new,  and 
still  indefinite  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  the  terri- 
tories it  comprehends^  has  been  adopted  in  this 
work  because  it  is  the  appellation  by  which  Malwa 
and  the  contiguous  provinces  are  designated  in 
the  official  records  of  the  Supreme  Government. 
This  r^on  /was  hardly  to  be  traced  in  the  best 
maps,  and  we  knew  little  of  its  inhabitants  be- 
yond the  reports  of  that  continued  warfare  and 
anarchy  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  when  the  outrages  committed 
by  the  hordes  of  plunderers  to  whom  it  had  be- 
come a  home,  compelled  us  to  enter  it  with  our 
armies  in  order  that  we  might  subdue  them. 

In  January  1818  the  Author  was  placed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  the  military  and  po- 
litical charge  of  Central  India;  and  during  the 
four  years  he  filled  that  station,  his  own  atten- 
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tion,  and    that  of  the  able  public , officers  under, 
his  authority,  was  directed  to  the  object  of  col-  jj 
lecting  materials  for  the  illustration  of  its  past! 
and  present  conditionj    These  he  formed  into  a  I 
report,  which  was  transmitted  to  Calcutta,  where  1 
it  was  printed  by  order  of  Government,     Several 
copies  were  sent  to  England,  froni  which  copious 
extracts  foimd  their  way  into  periodical  publica- 
tions.    This  report  having  been  drawn  up  amid 
the  hurry  of  other  duties,  and  when  the  Author 
was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  had  many  im]>er- 
fections  that  required  to  be  corrected :  he  there^ 
fore   solicited   permission    from    the    Honourable 
Court  of  Directors  to  make  it  the  groundwork 
of  this  memoir,  which  in  consequence   contains 
the  substance  of  that  official  document. 

Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  the  Author 
has  found  his  task  much  more  difficult  than  he 
had  anticipated  ;  and  he  almost  despairs  of  attract- 
ing general  readers  to  a  work,  which,  although  it 
contains  much  new  and  interesting  matter,  is  ne- 
cessarily filled  with  names  harsh  and  impleasant 
to  an  Englishman's  ear,  and  fatiguing  to  his 
memory.  He  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  this 
serious  objection,  by  throwing  many  of  the  minute 
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details  into  the  notes,  and  by  transferring  others 
to  a  very  ftdl  Appendix  and  comprdiensive  Index. 
But,  after  all,  these  volumes  must  derive  their 
chief  merit  from  the  collection  of  facts  illustrative 
of  the  genuine  history  and  character  of  the  Na- 
tives of  India,  and  from  the  fiscal  and  statistical 
information  they  contain. 

Though  the  previous  studies  and  occupations 
of  the  Author  had  prepared  him  for  the  task  het 
undertook ;  still  there  was  such  a  blank  to  fill  up ; 
so  little  was  kiiown,  and  so  much  knowledge  was 
indispensable  before  he  could  ventiu^  to  transmit 
a  report  that  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  public 
measures,  that  he  would  almost  have  shrunk  from 
the  undertaking,  had  he  not  been  assisted  in  his 
researches  by  many  public  officers  distinguished 
for  their  zeal,  activity,  and  talents.  Their  desig- 
nations, the  duties  they  performed,  the  nature 
of  the  communications  they  contributed,  together 
with  the  other  sources  of  information,  are  stated 
in  the  Appendix*.  A  perusal  of  this  list  will 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  facts,  and  shew 
that  they  possess  every  requisite  to  establish  their 
authenticity. 

*  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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So  favourable  an  opportunity  has  seldom  oc- J 
curred  of  obserWng  the  character  of  all  ranks  of 
the  Natives  of  India,  as  that  which  the  Author 
enjoyed.  The  situation  in  which  he  was  placed 
enabled  him  to  obtain  the  most  jninute  infor- 
mation at  a  period  when  peculiar  circumstances 
tended  to  l»ring  every  virtue  and  vice  that  be- 
longed to  individuals  or  cummunities  into  pro- 
minent action  ;  and  if  he  has  succeeded  in  con- 
veying this  knowledge  to  the  European  reader, 
his  object  is  attained.  Throughout  this  work  the 
Author  has  purposely  abstained  from  making  com- 
parisons between  the  habits,  privileges,  and  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  Central  India,  and 
those  of  other  parts  of  that  vast  continent.  Such 
opportunities  presented  themselves  at  every  page, 
but  even  a  superficial  notice  of  them  would  have 
swelled  these  volumes  to  an  inconvenient  bulk  ; — ■ 
besides  this,  it  was  thought,  for  many  reasons, 
expedient  to  reject  them,  and  to  leave  to  others 
the  task  of  comparing  the  facts  stated,  with  in- 
formation derived  from  other  sources.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  incumbent  on  the  Author  to 
offer  some  general  reflections  on  the  fabiic  of  the 
British  power  in  the  East ;   how  liar  it  has  Iieen 
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affected  by  late  conquests ;  and  also  to  state  his 
opinions  r^arding  the  species. of  administration 
best  adapted  to  Central  India  and  countries  simi- 
larly situated.     To  this  object  he  has  devoted  the 
concluding  chapter^  which  contains  the  result  of 
all  his  experience;    nor  has    he    there    recom- 
mended any  measure  which  he  does  not,  firom 
sincere  conviction,  believe  to  be  both  practicable 
and  indispensable.     To  explain  this  still  fiuther^ 
he  may  add,  that  there  is  not  a  sentiment  therein 
expressed,  which  has  not  in  substance,  and  nearly 
in  words,  beai  previously  submitted,  in  a  public  or 
private  form,  to  his  official  superiors,  or  to  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  communicate  with  them; 
and  he  believes,  that  although  differences  of  opi- 
nion may  exist,  chiefly  as  to  the  mode  of  intro- 
ducing such  arrangements,  his  su^estions  are  not 
essentially  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  the  eminent  persons  to  whom  his  letters 
were  addressed. 

The  Author  need  hardly  state  in  this  Preface, 
what  a  knowledge  of  the  station  he  filled  implies, 
that,  in  the  prosecution  of  all  his  measures,  he 
acted  merely  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Su- 
preme Government.     The  peculiar  circiunstances 
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of  the  countries  committed  to  his  charge  reqii] 
that  lie  should  have  ^eat  latitude  of  action,  and 
this  was  granted  to  him  with  scarcely  any  restric- 
tion. Indeed,  to  this  unlimited  confidence,  and 
to  the  personal  as  well  as  public  support  of  the 
Marrjuis  of  Hastings,  and  the  liberal  and  just 
principles  of  that  nobleman's  administration,  he 
must  ascribe  that  success  with  which  his  labours 
were  attended. 

The  Appendix  will  be  found  to  contain  some 
valuable  papers. — A  short  memoir  of  the  map, 
written  by  Lieutenant  Gibbings,  assistant-quarter- 
master-general, who  constructed  it,  should  have 
heen  included,  but  this  useftU  document  has 
Unfortunately  been  lost ;  it  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  state,  that  its  contents  shewed  that 
the  accompanying  map  of  Central  India  was  en- 
tirely composed  from  original  and  authentic  ma- 
terials. These  consisted  of  measured  routes  and 
military  sui-veys,  corrected  by  the  tables  of  lati- 
tudes and  longittidcs  furnished  by  Captain  Dan- 
gerfield,  whose  scientific  papers,  alike  illustrative 
of  the  Geology  and  Geography  of  the  countries  he 
visited,  will  lie  noticed  hereafter. 
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For  his  kind  aid  in  correcting  the  press,  and 
for  his  opinions  and  observations  on  different 
parts  of  this  work,  the  Author  is  under  great 
obligations  to  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  the  public  by  his  Jndian  Grazetteer,  and 
Description  of  Hindustan,  works  which  have  dif- 
fused a  general  knowledge  of  our  Eastern  pos- 
sessions beyond  any  that  have  been  published. 

Mr.  W.  Hamilton  has  also  digested  a  Gec^ra- 
phical  Index  of  the  Provinces,  Cities,  and  Towns 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  Memoir.  This 
useful  compendium  has,  for  more  easy  reference, 
been  kept  distinct  from  the  General  Index,  and 
forms  the  concluding  number  of  the  Appendix.  * 

•  No.  XIX. 
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The  Author,  who  has  been  flattered  by  thb 
early  demand  for  a  Second  Edition  of  the  Me- 
moir of  Central  India,  has  endeavoured,  by  a 
careful  correction  of  every  error,  by  a  minute 
attention  to  the  orthography  of  Indian  words'and 
proper  names,  and  by  explanatory  notes,  to 
render  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  favourable 
reception  it  has  met  with  from  the  public.  He  is 
indebted  for  a  great  part  of  these  corrections  and 
notes  to  his  learned  friend  Graves  Chamney 
Haughton,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Hindu  Literature 
at  the  Collie  of  Haileybury. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ObsavaUom  on  the  Geography,  Soil^  CUmatej  mul 
Productiom  of  Central  India, 


The  prefixed  Map  of  the  country  now  termed 
Cbatral  India,  comprises  territory  from  tiii^ty-one 
to  twenty-five  d^rees  North  latitude,  and  from 
ietenty-three  to  eighty  East  longitude;  or  firom 
Qdttore  in  Mewar  North  to  the  Taptee  river 
Sonth,  and  fron\  Bundelcund  East  to  Guzerat 
West.  It  includes  all  those  provinces  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Soobah*,  or  Gk>vemment 


^  According  to  Abul  Fazel,  the  author  of  the  Institutes 
•tf  Akber,  whose  authority  most  European  geographers  have 
jftjBoired,  the  Soobah  of  Malwa  lies  between  the  twenty- 
HMnd  and  twenty-fifth  degreas  of  North  latitude,  and  the 
ttlnity-fifth  and  seventy-eighth  of  East  longitude,  being  on 
Ae  Nortii  bounded  by  Narwar  and  a  range  of  hills,  on  the 
isath  by  Boglanah,  on  the  West  by  Ajmcer  and  Guserat ; 
VOL.    I.  B 
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of  Malwa.  Tlie  general  application  of  the  latter 
term  to  such  an  e:(t£nt  of  country  appean  to 
hare  bad  less  reference  to  the  ordinal  limits  of 
that  province,  than  to  the  convenience  and  usage 
of  the  Delhi  Sovereigns ;  whose  vast  empire  was 
divided  into  Soobahs,  or  Governments,  each  of 
which  was  ruled  by  a  Soobahdar  or  'V'iceroy ;  and 
the  iHincipal  province  of  the  territories  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  latter,  generaDy  gave 
its  name  to  the  whole.  But  we  cannot  have  a 
stronger  proof  that  these  were  political,  not  get^ra^ 
phical  denominations  of  countries,  than  that  which 
we  find  in  the  changing  boundaries  of  the  diffe- 
rent Soobahs  of  India  under  the  Mahoraedan  rule. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  mandates  and  institutions  of 
the  Moghul  emperors  were  alike  unequal  to  alter 
the  established  usages  of  their  Hindu  subjects,  or 
to  make  them  foi^t  the  names  and  limits  by 
which  India  was  knon^i  to  their  ancestors;  and 
they  continued  (whatever  the  Soobah  was  tenned) 
to  preserve  the  ancient  divisions.  Thus  it  aj*- 
pears,  that  besides  Malwa  Proper,  the  depen- 
dant but  separate  countries  of  Harrowtee  on  the 
North-east  of  Neraaur  to  the  South,  and  the 
hilly  tracts  of  Rath,  Bagur,  KantiU,  and  part  of 
Mewar  to  the  West  axid  North-west,  were  in* 


its  extent  from  Nunderbai  to  Cbunderry  being  two  faimdred 
and  thirty  coss,  and  from  GurraL  to  Banswaira  two  hyi'li^ 
and  forty>live  coss. 
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eluded  by  Mahomedans  in  that  province ;  which, 
according  to  Hindu  record,  supported  by  the 
strong  evidence  of  marked  natural  boimdaries, 
consists  merely  of  the  level  elevated  plain  ex- 
tending North  and  -  South  from  the  Vindhya 
mountains  to  the  Chittore  and  Mokundra  range, 
and  East  and  West  from  Bhopal  to  Dohud : 
within  these  limits  it  maintains  an  unifbrm  cha- 
racter, and  in  no  part  can  they  be  passed  without 
a  distinct  change  in  the  features  and  elevation  of 
the  country. 

Malwa  Proper  may,  therefore,  be  concisely 
described  as  a  table-land,  in  general  open,  and 
highly  cultivated,  varied  with  small  conical  and 
table-crowned  hills  and  low  ridges,  watered  by 
niunerous  rivers*  and  small  streams,  and  favoured 


^  Amongst  the  principal  rivers  we  may  enumerate  the 
Chumbul  and  Chumbla,  the  great  and  lesser  Kalee  8ind,  the 
Mhaee,  Seepra,  Parbuttee,  Newy,  and  Ahor.  To  these  must 
be  added,  though  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  die  pro-. 
Tince,  the  Nerbudda,  which  runs  nearly  East  and  West,  and 
a  Hew  streams  which  flow  into  it :  all  the  other  rivers  of 
Malwa  have  a  Northerly  direction. 

The  Mhaee,  which  is  in  Guzerat,  a  broad  fine  stream,  at- 
tains in  Malwa  no  great  size  or  body  of  water ;  it  has  its  rise 
in  a  small  plain  five  miles  West  of  Amjherra,  and  shortly 
after  pasaing  Bhppawur,  pursues  a  Northerly  course  till  it 
rtacbes  .the.  upper  confines  of  Bagur^  where  th6  boundary 
bilk  give  it  a  .sudden  turn  Westward  past  Mongana :  it  is, 
however,  «soon. diverted  from  this  direction  by  the  high  pri* 
nuury  mountains  of  Mewar,  which  bend  it  South,  and  thb 
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with  a  ridi  productive  soil,  and  a  mild  dimate, 
alike  condudTe  to  the  health  of  man*  and  the 
liberal  supj^y  of  his  wants  and  hmiries. 

Malwa  in  onlj  a  few  places  attains  a  greater 
height  above  the  levd  of  the  sea  than  two  thou- 
sand feet;  yet,  from  the  uniform  nature  of  the 
countiy  through  whidi  the  rivers  that  rise  in  this 
province  find  their  way  to  the  ocean,  and  the  little 


comnt  h  pnmies,  with  little  deTiadon,  tiD  it  &Ils  into  the 
in  die  Golf  of  Cambav,  nenr  die  town  of  that  name.  Thk 
Tirer  it  not  deemed  naTigable  abore  twelTe  or  fifteen  milei 
from  its  months  onii^  to  its  nnmcroos  shalloirs. 

The  nominal  source  at  the  Cbnmbid  is  in  a  part  of  the 
Vindhja  m^e,  nine  miles  Son^vest  of  die  cantonment  of 
Mhow ;  hnt  this  part  of  die  mcr  it  dry  m  die  hot 
dnrmg  which  it  owes  its  wamss  to 
The  cnrient  of  this  river  is  in 
rocky,  and  its  ooarae  throng^  Malwa  mndi  obstracted  hf 
shaDows;  bwt.  after  inming  Harrowtne  bran 
the  If  oknndia  range,  it  becoti  a  fine  and  deep 

Bt  the  minntesnrvcTs  which  have  hem  made  of  its 
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Dii  in  their  banks,  we  shall  probably  not  err 
tnucli  in  assigning  to  its  plains  a  gi-eater  elevation 
than  most  parts  between  the  Northern  mountains 
of  Hindustan  and  tlie  Nerbudda  -,  and  though  the 
land  of  Oinerkantali,  where  that  river  rises,  may 
be  higher  than  Malwa,  even  its  elevation  will  be 
found  less  than  that  of  the  great  central  table- 
range  which  divides  the  Southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  India. 

Excepting  to  the  North-west,  thei-e  is  a  rise 
towards  the  province  of  Malwa  from  all  quarters ; 
to  the  South  it  is  elevated  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  feet  alxivc  the  Valley  of  the  Nerbudda, 
or  Neniaur ;  and  this  occurs  in  a  very  short  dis- 
tance, from  the  abrupt  ascent  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  which  have  little  declivity  towards 
the  North,  ITiough  less  strongly  marked  to  tlie 
Kast  and  West,  there  is  an  equally  well  indicatetl 
a»cent  o\"er  the  hilly  tracts  (branches  of  the  Vin- 
dhya) which  on  the  East  pass  Bhopal*,  and  on 
tite  \Vest  divide  this  province  from  Guzerat  and 
Mcwar.  To  the  North-west  there  is  an  ascent  to 
Ue«'ar  at  tlie  Chittore  range,  which  is  about  two 
hujdred  feet  high ;  but  as  the  plain  of  Malwa 
declines  to  this  point  more  than  that  amount,  and 


*  Bhdpoli  the  capital  of  this  province,  fomif  on  the  Eaat 
in  umc  exact  boundary  as  Dohud  does  on  tlie  Wcat :  one 
|lte  or  Bhopal  is  considered  in  Malwa,  uliilst  ihc  opposite 
0  Gondwarrd. 
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the  country  beyond  it,  or  West  of  it,  begins  again 
to  descend,  none  perhaps  but  the  highest  lands  of 
Mewar  can  be  considered  on  a  level  with  the 
Southern  parts  of  Malwa. 

The  temperature  of  Malwa  is,  in  general,  not 
only  mild,  but  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
unusually  small,  except  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  when  great  and  sudden  changes  ofiea 
take  place.  TTiough  during  the  two  months  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  rainy  season  (when  the 
hilly  and  woody  parts  should  be  shunned)  fevers 
prevail  here  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  yet  the 
climate  must,  on  the  whole,  Ije  considered  as  salu- 
brious*, and,  to  those  enervated  by  a  long  resi- 
dence in  the  lower  and  warmer  plains  of  India, 
pleasant  and  invigorating.  The  seasons  are  those 
common  to  Western  India,  and  may  chiefly  be 
distinguished  as  the  rainy,  the  cold,  and  the  hot. 
The  fall  of  rain  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  Septejuber,  is,  in  general,  mild  and 
regular,  and  may  in  common  seasons  be  estimated 
at  about  fifty  inches.  During  this  season,  the 
range  of  the  thei-mometer  is  exceedingly  small, 
seldom  falling  lower  than  72°  night  and  morning, 

*  The  prevailing  complaint  among  tlie  natives  of  Malwa 
IB  fever,  and  agues  towards  (he  close  of  the  year.  To  the 
West  of  the  Chumbul,  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen  ii  very 
general ;  it  has  been  ascertained  that  tlie  cliolera  morbua, 
which  has  so  lately  spread  over  India  as  an  (pidemtc,  alwayi 
exists  as  a  disease  in  thii^  province. 
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ring  higher  than  76"  or  77°  at  noon.  Though 
Ihe  mornings  become  cooler  soon  after  the  doso 
of  the  rainy  season,  there  is  no  very  cold  wea- 
ther till  the  month  of  December :  it  continues  all 
January,  and  part  of  February.  In  the  latter 
raonth,  in  1820,  the  thermometer  stood,  at  six 
o'dock  in  the  morning,  at  28°.  During  the  hot 
season  wliich  succeeds,  the  parching  winds  ^m 
the  Northward  and  Westward,  that  jtrevail  in 
most  parts  of  India  to  an  intense  degree,  are  here 
comparatively  mild  and  of  short  duration.  The 
thermometer,  however,  during  the  day  rises  some- 
dmes  as  high  as  98";  but  the  nights  are  invari- 
ably cool  and  refreshing  in  Malwa. 

As  consisting  of  a  flat  and  liasaltic  formation,* 
no  variety  of  metallic  minerals  can  be  looked  for 
in  Malwa.  Iron  ore  of  good  quality  is  plentiful ; 
snd  in  tlie  boundary  hills  and  primary  mountains 
of  Mewar  and  Marwar,  which  extend  to  the 
North-west  between  this  province,  Guzerat,  and 
Ajmeer.  copper  and  lead-mines  are  stated  to  have 
been  formerly  woiked  to  some  extent,  and  with 

siderable  profit ;  but  during  the  late  troubled 


Mo.  II.  and  No.  III.  of  the  Appendix  are  part  of  ■ 
i6rt  from  Captain  Dangerfield,  compriting  bis  meteoro* 
logiciJ,  g^rogrkphical,  and  astronomical  observitliona  on  the 
Countries  he  visited.  That  scientific  olticer  has  also  added 
s  ri^tnarka  on  the  geology  of  Central  India,  nhich  he  hoi 
iDuBlraiol  by  a  sketch  annexed  to  No.  II.  The  meteoroto- 
T  kept  by  Captain  Dangerfield  fonna  No.  III. 
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times,  this  work  was  stopped,  and  it  has  not  yet  . 
been  resumed. 

The  soil  of  Malwa,  though  generally  of  little 
depth,  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  It  mostly 
consists  of  either  a  loose  rich  black  loam,  or  a 
more  compact  femigineous  mould ;  add  to  this 
the  facility  of  artificial  irrigation,  and  few  paits 
of  India  will  be  found  to  possess  more  natural 
advantages,  or  to  produce  a  greater  variety  of 
grain.* 

Fruits  were  formerly  in  great  abundance  and 
perfection,  and  Abul  Fazel  mentions  the  luxu- 
riance which  the  vine  attained  in  Malwa.  A 
iriango  is  now  produced,  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally introduced  from  Goa  by  the  Mahrattas, 
which  is,  in  size  and  flavour,  in  no  d^ree  inferior 


•  Of  tlie  vegetable  productions  of  Malwu,  iht  [lojipy  for 
the  extraction  of  opium  ia  the  principal,  ami  constitutes  a 
great  ponion  of  the  export  trade  of  that  province.  Of  this 
drug,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  maundii,  or  about  350,000 
pounds  of  avoirdupoia  weight,  are  annually  produced,  of 
which  quantity  aix  thousand  niaundi  may  be  reckoned  sur- 
plus for  exportation.  Amongst  the  grain  we  may  chiefly 
enumerate  wheat,  gram,  (icas,  jowarry,  bajrie,  nioong,  oorud, 
Indian  corn,  and  toowur :  of  the  tvro  first  the  largest  amount 
is  exported.  Rice  is  grown  in  small  quantities  for  internal 
usei  but  there  is  cultivated  more  than  sufficient  for  home 
consumption,  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  linseed,  teel  or 
Bweet-oil  plani,  garlJck,  turmeric,  and  ginger.  Indigo  is  also 
raised  in  small  quontities ;  and  the  morindo  eitrifolia  is,  on 
account  of  its  root,  which  afTords  an  excellent  red  dye,  and  ii 
s  eonsidcrable  article  of  conancrcc,  reared  to  a  great  extent. 
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to  those  of  its  parent  stock.  But  gardens  have 
for  the  last  thirty  years  received  little  attention 
in  this  province ;  and  the  generality  of  its  fruits 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  quality,  nor  in  great 
abundance. 

There  are  in  Malwa  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces  many  forests,  several  of  which  abound  in 
fine  timber,  particularly  the  teak ;  but  these  will 
be  noticed  hereafter,  as  fonning  a  valuable  article 
of  commerce. 

The  animals,  wild  and  tame,  are  the  same  bs 
in  other  parts  of  India.     Amongst  the  wilder 
dasses  inhabiting  the  hilly  and  woody  tracts,  we 
may   enumerate  the   tiger,   leopard,  bear,   wolf, 
hyaena,  wild  h(^,  antelope,  neelgahee  or. white- 
footed  antelope,  sambre,  and  other  deer  species. 
The  skin   of  the  sambre,  when   well  prepared, 
forms  an  excellent  material  for  the  military  ac- 
coutrements of  the  soldiers  of  the  Native  Powers, 
and  is   exported  to  the  neighbouring  coimtries. 
Amongst  domestic  animals,  the  homed  cattle  are 
much  esteemed,  and  constitute  a  lai^  article  of 
export     Sheep  and  goats  are  neither  numerous, 
nor  held  in  any  estimation ;  but  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Ajmeer  and  Mewar  produce  them 
in  great  numbers,  and  of  a  good  kind. 

Though  horses  are  reared  in  Malwa,  it  has 
never  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  the  breed 
of  that  animal,  arising  in  some  measure  from  the 
proximity  of  the  celebrated  breeding  province  of 
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Kaltywar,  and  the  preiei'enre  given  by  the  Ma- 
homcdatis  to  tlie  Noithem  horse,  and  by  the 
Mahmttas  to  the  fine  race  which  they  brought 
with  them  from  the  Deckan. 

Camels  are  seldom  bred  in  Malwa,  nor  does  the 
climate  seem  favourable  to  them  ;  they  are  mostly 
brought  from  the  dry,  sandy,  and  warmer  plains 
of  Marwar,  where  they  are  reared  in  great  num- 
bers, and  of  superior  size  and  strength. 

Fish,  of  good  size  and  flavour,  abound  in  most' 
of  the  rivers  of  Malwa ;  l)Ut  as  ncitlier  these,  nor 
the  small  animals  of  chase,  and  birds  of  prey  and 
game,  differ  from  those  known  in  other  parts  of 
India,  a  distinct  enumeration  of  them  is  unne- 
t-essary. 

Some  of  the  cities  and  towns  *  of  Malwa  havci 


•  The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Malwa  are  included 
in  (he  following  list:  Oojein,  Indorc,  Dhar,  Rutlam,  Nolye 
or  Burnuggur,  Katchrode,  Oneil,  Mundissor,  Jawud,  Ram- 
poora,  Itampoora,  Miinasaa,  Aggur,  Seronge,  Bhilsa,  Shu- 
jahalpoor,  Ashla,  Shahjehanpoor,  Dewass,  Dug,  Gungraur, 
Tal,  Munilawul,  Mahidpoor,  Sarungpoor,  Bhopal,  Dohud, 
and  Mand6o.  Of  these  (he  most  ancient  is  Oojein,  which 
ranks  high  among  the  sacred  cities  noticed  in  the  Pnrinaa  of 
the  Hindus,  and  is  mentioned  by  Greek  hiatoriuns ;  but  the 
modern  Oojein  stands  two  miles  Soutli  of  the  former  ciiyi 
which  is  said  to  have  been  buried  under  a  shadow  of  earth, 
but  which  uppcors  to  me  to  have  been  overwlielmed  by  (lie 
Seepra  river;  and  the  new  city,  which  stands  nearly  as  high, 
has  been  often  ihrealciied  with  a  iiimilar  fate. 

Nest  in   rank  lo  Oojein,   we  may  perhaps  place  Dhar,  or 
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been  much  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
history.  Of  some  of  these  it  is  now  difficult  to 
trace  the  sites,  or  discover  the  names ;  but  many 
deserve  the  notice  of  the  antiquary,  from  the  re- 

Dharanugguree,  as  still  called  by  the  Hindus :  it  is  probably 
the  ancient  Dharanuggur,  but  its  importance  in  the  authentic 
history  of  Malwa  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  becoming,  on 
the  transfer  of  the  Government  from  Oojein,  the  seat  of  the 
princes  of  that  province  previously  to  their  final  establish- 
ment at  Mandoo.  This  last  city,  though  containing  noble 
and  interesting  remains,  has  long  since  been  entirely  deso- 
late :  it  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

Indore,  as  a  city,  is  of  modern  date.  That  part  of  the 
Holkar  capital  called  Old  Indore,  was  a  small  village,  the 
site  of  which  pleased  Ahalya  Baee,  who  encamped  at  it  after 
the  death  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar.  She  ordered  the  head 
officer  of  the  district  to  remove  to  it  from  Kumpail ;  and, 
having  boilt  a  new  city  on  the  opposite  or  Western  bank  of 
the  small  clear  stream  which  flowed  past  it,  gave  it  the  same 
name  of  Indore.  Her  partiality  for  this  spot  soon  raised  it 
to  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity,  though  she  continued 
through  life  to  reside  at  the  city  of  Mhysir. 

The  origin  of  Bhilsa  and  Mundissor  is  involved  in  that 
fid>le  which  is  common  to  all  early  Hindu  history.  The 
former  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Hindu  demigod 
R4machandra,  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Desaretha,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  city,  which  it  retained  till  modern  times, 
when  it  w^is  corrupted  by  the  Western  Rajpoots  to  Dussore, 
and  is  now  generally  called  Mundissor. 

Shujahalpoor  and  Shahjehanpoor  derive  their  names  from 
their  founders.  The  former  was  built  by  Shujah  Khan,  one 
of  the  roost  distinguished  governors  of  Malwa,  and  the  latter 
by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan. 

Seronge,  corrupted  from  Sheer  Gunge,  derives  its  name 
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maius  uf  architecture,  sculpture,  and  iobcripUoii:! 
t't  lie  found  aiuid  their  ruins. 


The  small  Province  of  Nzmaur  is  that  part  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Nerbudda  which  lies  between 
Hindis  East  and  Kotra  West,  and  between  the 
Vindhya  range  North  and  the  Satt>oora  South. 
It5  length  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 

and  origin  fiom  iis  aiie,  becoming  ihe  Gunge,  or  canion- 
iiients,  of  the  Eiopcror  Sheer  Sfaah. 

Rntlam  was  greatly  increasEil,  and,  uccoriling  Co  some  ac- 
counts, entirely  {bunded  during  the  tcign  of  Sliah  Jehati  by 
Rnltun  Singh,  a  Rhattore  Rajpoot,  on  wliom  the  district  of 
which  it  is  now  the  capital,  was  bestowed  as  a  reKBrd  for 

Nolye  was  built  by  Raja  Nol,  or  Nowul.  lis  modern  ap- 
pellation of  Dumuggur  has  its  origin  in  a  strange  vulgar 
■uperslitioii  of  names  of  bad  omen.  »liii-li  must  not  be  pro- 
nounced before  the  morning  meal.  The  city  is  called  either 
Nolye  or  Biirniiggiir,  according  to  the  hour  in  which  its  men- 
lion  becomes  iiecessacy. 

Sarungpoor  is  an  ancient  city,  and  the  head  of  a  Sircar,  or 
large  division  of  ihc  country.  It  was  greatly  improved  by 
Baz  Baliaditr,  the  last  Musulman  prince  of  Malwa  «ho  as- 
sumed the  title  of  King. 

Bliopal,  we  are  told,  derived  its  name  from  its  Rajpoot 
founder,  the  minister  of  the  celebrated  Hindu  Raja  Bboj, 
and  was  built  at  the  same  time  that  his  master  formed  the 
present  district  of  Tal  into  a  lake,  and  founded  near  it  the 
city  of  Bhojpoor,  now  in  ruins. 

Among  the  ruins  which  merit  the  niicniion  o(  the  anti- 
quary, we  may  mfinlion  those  of  tlic  ancient  town  of  Woone, 
in  Ncniaur,  and  the  Caves  of  Bmig  in  Rath,  and  those  of 
Dumnar,  neur  ihc  Chumbiil. 
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and  its  general  breadth  from  thirty  to  forty;  but 
in  the  centre  it  may  be  reckoned  above  seventy. 
On  the  North  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  boundary 
mountains  seldom  recede  more  than  eighteen  miles 
from  its  banks ;  and  at  the  Hum  Pahl^,  or  Deer*s 
Leap,  on  the  Western  extremity  of  the  province, 
the  two  ranges  are  merely  divided  by  the  river. 
The  greater  part  of  Nemaur  is  a  fertile  undulating 
plain,  once  perfectly  open,  flourishing,  and  highly 
cultivated,  but  of  late  years  overgrown  in  many 
parts  with  low  jungle,  or  brushwood.  The 
Western  portion  on  both  sides  the  river,  in-» 
eluding  Burwanee,  Chiculdah,  Dhurmpooree,  Sul^ 
tanabad,  and  as  far  as  Kurgond,  is  generally  level 
and  cultivated ;  but  the  Eastern  portion,  from  the 
West  of  the  sacred  Island  of  Mundattaf  to  Kaut- 
cote,  is,  on  the  Northern  bank:}^  of  the  Nerbudda, 

*  The  name  of  the  Hum  Pahl  is  derived  from  the  circum- 
itance  of  the  river  being  here  obstructed  by  large  masses  of 
Iwsalt,  rising  about  ten  or  eleven  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  stream,  and  giving  passage  to  the  river  through 
diree  very  narrow  channels,  across  each  of  which,  it  is  sup- 
posedy  an  antelope  could  bound. 

t  This  island,  which  is  about  thirty-eight  miles  above 
Mhysir,  is  the  religious  resort  of  Hindu  pilgrims  from  all 
quarters,  as  containing  the  shrine  of  Ongkar,  it  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  twelve  places  of  Mahadeo's  presence  on 
this  earth.     See  Mundatta^  in  Geographical  Index,  voL  ii. 

I  The  North  of  the  Nerbudda  from  Kautcote  to  Nemawur 
opposite  Hindia,  is  deemed  by  tlie  natives  part  of  Gondwarra; 
and  the  inhabitants  speak  the  Gondee  dialect. 
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one  mass  or  cluster  of  low  liills  covered  with  thick 
jungle,  and  abiiost  entirely  desolate,  excepting  on 
the  iininediate  bordei-s  of  the  river,  where  some 
predatory  Hajpoot  chiefs  found  fastnesses  secure 
from  pursuit,  whence,  till  the  establishment  of  the 
English  jK>wcr.  they  plundered  the  neighbouring 
districts  from  Asseer  to  the  gates  of  Indore.  On 
the  Soutliem  bank,  for  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  river,  the  country  has  the  same  features  as  to 
the  North;  but  beyond  that,  it  resembles  other 
parts  of  the  province,  excepting  that  from  the 
desertion  or  destruction  of  its  population,  less  cul- 
tivation exists,  and  low  jungle  has  in  most  parts 
taken  its  place. 

The  soil  of  Nemaur  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
Malwa,  and  its  pasturage  is  reckoned  peculiariy 
fine.  Besides  the  Nerbudda,  which  traverses  its 
whole  length,  it  is  well  watered  by  the  several 
tributary  streams  of  that  river. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  lands  on  the  Northern 
hank  of  the  Nerbudda  bdong  to  the  Go\-enmieDts 
of  Dfaar  ami  Holkar.  excepting  the  sinall  district 
of  BancanecT,  which  is  the  property  of  Siodia, 
aod  some  of  the  hilly  parts  of  the  province,  which 
Rajpoot  and  Bheci  chie&  oontinue  to  possess. 

Mhysir  must  be  conadered  the  priDcipal,  and 
afanost  only  }ilace  of  note  in  Xeniaur.  This  an- 
dent  dty,  which  i5  ptenanlty  sitnated  <m  tlK 
Xortheni  bank  td  the  Nfrisudda,  with  a  fcit  ele- 
vated above  the  tcm-n.  has  lang  been,  as  weU  as 
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its  attached  lands,  accoimtcd  a  distinct  poilioii  ol' 
territorj',  probably  from  having  been  under  the 
iiiiinediate  maDagement  of  the  head  of  the  Holkar 
family,  when  it  was  their  capital.  That  benefit 
which  it  formerly  derived  from  being  the  residence 
of  Ahalya  Baee,  is  now  given  to  it  as  containing 
the  ashes  of  tliat  great  and  venerated  woman. 
Public  buildings  of  different  kinds  are  erecting, 
and  a  most  simcious  and  highly  finished  flight  of 
stone  stei>s  from  the  town  to  the  river,  meant, 
with  adjoining  temples,  to  be  dedicated  to  her 
memory,  is  neaiiy  completed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  district  of  Bur- 
wanee,  the  greatest  pait  of  Southern  Nemaur  con- 
sists of  the  ancient  Sircar,  or  Government,  of  Bee- 
jaghur,  the  name  of  which  is  now  only  preserved 
ID  the  ruins  of  the  capital,  situated  within  the 
limits  of  a  large  hill-fort  in  the  Satpoora  range. 
This  sircar,  like  othere,  underwent,  during  the 
Mahoinedan  sway,  diflorent  modifications.  One 
writer  mentions  that,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
rdgD  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  Sircar  of  Beejaghur, 
part  of  the  Hindia  district,  and  some  others  in 
the  space  between  the  Nerhudda  and  the  Taptee, 
were  directed  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Soobali 
oTCandeish ;  and  Abul  Fazel  calls  Beejaghur  the 
capital  of  Candeish,  and  states  it  to  have  been  for 
a  long  time  the  residence  of  its  viceroy.  These 
trbitrary  changes  confirm  what  has  been  said 
regarding  the  usage  of  the  Delhi  Government. 
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Hindu  tradition,  corroborated  hy  names  of  dis-' 
tricts  and  by  differtnre  of  language  (a  very  strong 
testimony),  places  as  the  Southern  Iwundary  of 
Nemaiir  the  Satpoora  range ;  according  to  tlieiii, 
the  hill  foit  of  Asseer*  is  the  Imundary  of  the 
two  pi-nvinces,  and  by  some  it  is  said  to  iie  half  in 
Nemaiir.  and  half  in  Camleish. 

From  tlie  Vindhya  range  on  tlie  Western  ex- 
tremity of  Nemaur,  there  extends  North  a  hiUy 
tract  separating  Malua  from  Guzerat,  whose  ge- 
neral breadth  is  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles,  and 
which  is  terminated  by  the  Southern  and  Western 
boundaries  of  Mewar.  The  Southern  portion  of 
this  tract,  which  lies  between  Tandlah  and  theNer- 
budda,  constitutes  what  the  Hindus  term  Rath, 
and  contains  the  several  petty  states  of  Jabooah, 
Ally,  Babra,  Jobut,  and  the  lands  of  their  several 
dependent  chiefs,  the  great  proportion  of  whose 
subjects  are  Bheels.  Though  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  district  consists  of  rocky  hills  and 
thick  fbrestsi.  yet  many  fertile  and  nell-watered 
valleys  lie  amidst  the  siux^ssive  ranges  of  its  hills, 
which  pursHc  almost  invariably  a  Northerly  direc- 
tion, nearly  parallel  and  equidistant.    This  country 


*  Tbii  siroi^  fonfrax,  »c<onliDg  to  popular  tradiiioo,  d«- 
Hrca  )U  name  from  iu  foiMKlcr  Am,  ■  nch  >im1  cdettraled 
Hi&du  Katundkr,  oc  bodholdo'.  of  the  Akwt  uibe,  aai  by 
Mwrupiion  A*Mi  AbMT  luu  htm 
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ntrtns  an  intermediate  step,  elevated  above  (Juze- 
rat,  and  rising  towards  Malwa;  but  it  is  neither 
ill  climate,  nor  production,  eq\ial  to  the  latter. 

Rath  has,  witit  the  excejition  of  tlie  capitals  of 
the  petty  states,  few  lai^e  towns  or  villages. 
Amongst  the  former,  Jaliooah  principally  merits 
notice,  from  its  romantic  situation  in  a  small  rich 
valley,  near  the  base  of  a  low  range  of  hills. 

The  hills  of  Rath  al»und  in  iron  ore;  and  the 
forests  afford,  besides  the  teak  and  bamboos,  many 
timber-trees,  adapted  not  only  to  building,  but.  ' 
tu  many  other  useful  and  ornamental  purposes. 
There  are  several  well-fi-equented  roacb  through 
this  province,  connecting  Malwa  with  Guzerat. 

The  province  of  Bagl'R  is  a  part  of  the  same  < 
hilly  tract  as  Rath,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
merely  a  narrow  slip  of  Malwa,  which  projects 
into  it  from  Pettawud  to  Dohud.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  Kantul  and  Mewar,  and  East 
and  AV'est  by  Malwa  and  Guzerat.  The  coimtry 
in  no  point  differs  from  that  of  Rath  i)ut  in  the 
lesser  number  of  its  streams,  fewer  valleys,  and 
less  cultivation,  excepting  on  its  Northern  extre- 
mity, where  the  soil  is  good  and  fruitfid.  The 
principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bagur  are 
OheeU  and  Mecnahs  of  the  cultivating  classes,  under 
the  autliority  of  Rajpoot  chiefs  and  Thakoors,  or 
Barons,  The  givater  part  of  this  province  be- 
longs to  the  petty  Princes  of  BanswaiTa  and  Doon- 
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gurhpoor,  whose  capitals,  with  Saiigwarra,  are  the 
only  places  of  any  note  in  the  country.  Many 
ruined  towns,  villages,  temples,  and  interesting 
Hindu  antiquities,  are  scattered  over  its  Northern 
division,  indicative  of  a  former  state  of  prosperity 
and  cultivation.  The  roads  through  it  leading  by 
Doongui'h]K)or  and  Lunawarra  into  Guzerat,  are 
good,  and  much  frequented.  From  its  extensive 
and  thick  forests,  fevei-s  of  a  malignant  nature  are 
prevalent  during  the  two  months  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  rainy  season ;  nor  can  the  climate  at 
any  period  of  the  year  be  deemed  pleasant  or  salu- 
brious. 

Kanttjl  is  a  small  district,  rather  than  a  pro- 
vince, lying  between  Bagur  and  Mewar,  and  ex- 
tending Westward  from  Mimdissor  to  the  Bans- 
warra  and  Odeypmor  territories.  Its  length  is 
about  forty  miles,  and  breadth  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles.  It  comprises  the  principal  part 
of  the  territories  of  the  Raja  of  Pertaubgurh.  His 
capital  is  a  large  fortified  town,  but  his  chief  resi- 
dence has  always  l>een  at  Dewla,  twelve  miles 
West  of  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
level,  ojien,  and  well  cultivated.  It  is  much  liigher 
than  Bagur,  being  nearly  of  the  same  elevation  as 
that  part  of  Malwa*  which  it  adjoins.     Roads  to 


*  Some  inlelligent  Iliniliis  to  whim  1  have  spok 
pan  of  Kntiiiil  in  Mahvti ;  but  llir  name  signifies  border 
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Ouzerat,  Kattywar,  and  Cutch»  lead  through  'this 
province.  The  soil  of  Kaniul  is  good,  and  pr6»- 
duces  opium  and  other  crops  similar  to  those  of 
Malwa.  It  is  well  wiatered  by  small  tributary 
streams  of  the  Mhaee :  which  river  passes  near  ]t$; 
Southern  boundary. 

The  province  of  HarJiowtee  lies  oh  the  North- 
east extremity  of  Malwa,  and  is  separated  from  it 
by  the  Mokundra  hills,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Chittore  range.     It  possesses  the  general  features 
and  the  same  natural  advantages  as  Malwa,  with 
the  exception  of  its  dimate,  which,  from  its  more 
elevated  hilly  girdle,  is  much  warmer,  and  lesa  sa- 
lubrious.    Its  elevation  differs  little  from  that  of 
the  adjoining  part  of  Malwa ;  and  it  is  fertilized 
by  some  of  the  same  rivers*,  which  in  their  pas- 
sage through  this   district   become  considerable 
streams.     The  principal  towns  are  Kotah,  Patun, 
and  Boondee,  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  the 
capitals  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  who  divide  this 
province.     Patun,  or,  as  it  is  compionly  called, 
Jalrapatun,  founded  by  the  Raj  Rana  Zalim  Singh 
of  Kotah,  has  within  twenty  years  risen  from  a 
village  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautifril  and  opu- 
lent cities  in  Malwa. 


*  Kalee  Sind,  Chumbul,  Ahor,  &c. 


r   «» 
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The  hilly  belt  which  forms  the  Eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  level  plains  of  Malwa,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  divide  that  province  fi-om  Bundelcund  in 
the  same  way  as  Rath  and  Bagiir  separate  it  from 
Guzerat,  contains  the  s>mall  provinces  of  Chan- 
derry,  Kycheewarra,  and  Aheerwara.  This  limit 
to  the  Eastward  does  not  correspond  with  that  as- 
signed by  Abul  Fazel,  who  computes  the  breadth 
of  the  soohah  from  Gurrah  to  Banswarra  at  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  coas*  i  a  distance  which 
compels  us  to  conclude,  that,  of  three  Gurrahs  in 
this  quarter,  that  termed  Gurrah  Mundelah,  or 
Gurrah  Jubbulpoor,  is  the  one  alluded  to.  The 
circimistance  of  this  last  district,  which,  like  Ne- 
maur,  lies  along  the  Nerbudda  below  the  Vindhya 
range,  having  several  countries  between  it  and  the 
plains  of  Malwa  little  connected  with  the  latter, 
and  whose  inhabitants  speak  a  diiTercnt  dialect,  is 
no  reason  why  these  lands  should  not  have  been 
included  in  the  soobah  of  that  name,  as  consti- 
tuted under  the  Delhi  government.  But  there 
appears  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Malwa  was 
originally  bounded  by  the  hilly  tract  already  no- 


■  The  Coss  is,  in  general,  eElimaled  at  forty-iwo  to  the 
degree,  but  its  length  differ*  in  almost  every  province  of 
India.  It  may  be  computed  as  never  under  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  never  (except  in  lliat  introduced  by  ilie  mandate  of 
the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  in  Mysore)  more  than  two  miles. 
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ticed»  which,  touching  Narwar  on  the  North, 
connects  it  with  Harrowtee  and  the  Chittore 
range,  and  joins  on  the  South-east  the  Vindhja 
mountains,  which,  throughout,  form  the  most 
marked  of  all  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  prcv 
vince. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Uktorif  of  Miiljoa. 

The  history  of  Malwa  is  involved  in  darkness 
and  fable.  Oojein,  which  may  still,  from  its 
superior  magnitude,  be  deemed  the  capital  of  this 
province,  lias  jierhaps  more  undoubted  claims  to 
remote  antiquity  than  any  inhabited  city  in  India; 
it  being  not  only  mentioned  in  tlie  sacred  volumes 
of  the  Hindus,  but  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
threan  sea,  and  by  Ptolemy.  We  find,  in  Indian 
manuscripts,  Malwa  noticed  as  a  separate  province 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  I 
sra,  when  Dunjee,  to  whom  a  divine  origin  *  is  | 
^ven,  restored  the  power  of  the  lirahmins,  wliicli, 
it  is  stated,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Bud- 
dhists, many  remains  of  whose  reli^on  are  still  to 
be  found  in  this  part  of  India.  In  the  excavation 
of  a  mountain  ncai-  Baug,  we  trace,  both  in  the 
form  of  the  temples,  and  in  that  of  the  figures  and 


tale  is  supposed  by  some  to 
— "■" -"  Solar  race;  but 


of  tlie  Soorujbi 
Dunjee  a  Bbecl,  and  tb 
race  enjoyed  power 
remote  period. 


his  being  one 

:an  be  no  doubt  that  degraded 
part  of  the  country  i 
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mts  which  they  contain,  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Buddhist  *  worship. 

According  to  Hindu  records,  the  family  of 
l>unjee  had  reigned  three  Iiundred  and  eighty- 
seven  years,  when  Putraj,  the  fifth  in  descent, 
dying  without  issue,  Adut  Puar  (a  Rajpoot  t 
prince)  ascended  the  throne,  establishing  the 
PuarJ  dynasty,  which  continued  upwards  of  one 
thousand  and  fifty-eight  years  to  rule  over  Malwa. 

During  the  period  that  Dunjec's  family  held 
Malwa,  we  find  no  particular  mention  of  them 
until  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christ,  when  Dunjee's  successor  is  said  to  have 
shaken  off  his  dependence  on  the  sovereign  of 
Delhi.  We  lose  even  these  indistinct  traces  of 
Malwa  aft«r  the  above  period,  till  near  our  own 


*  The  principal  Giiddha  is  not  so  old  as  ei; 
bvfort?  Christ:  his  age  has  bfen  accurately  aErenaiiied,  by 
cuinciilent  astronomical  calculations,  to  be  about  Ave  cen> 
iutIcs  and  a  hair  before  Christ  (vide  Asiatic  Researches). 
There  are,  however,  sirong  reasons  Tor  conjecturing,  that 
there  were  several  Buddha^,  often  confoundeil  with  each 
other  ;  the  first,  about  one  thousand  years  before  Christ,  the 
■ccond  about  five  hundred  and  fidy  years  before  Christ,  and 
a  third  aboul  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ. 

t  Rajpoot,  literally  son  of  a  Raja  or  prince,  is  the  generiu 
name  for  one  of  the  first  and  most  numerous  classes,  \ 
»te  cMtA  Khetri.  or  the  military,  and  form  the  second  of 
.  the  four  eaatei  into  which  the  Hindus  are  divided. 

I  Putt  it  the  distinguiihini,'  name  of  a  Rajpnot  family,  i 
ctoi,  fdll  numrmus  in  Malwa. 
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aera,  when  Vicramaditya,  a  prince  whom  all 
Hindu  authors  agree  in  describing  as  tlie  encou- 
rager  of  learning  and  the  arts  *,  obtained  sove- 
reignty. According  to  the  Hindu  authorities, 
Vicramaditya  had  no  estate  assigned  him  by  his 
father,  and  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  his 
illegitimate  brother  Bhurtree  at  Oojein,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  of  which  Bhurtree  was 
governor.  A  quarrel,  however,  arising  Ijetween 
the  brothers,  Vicramaditya  left  Oojein,  and  tra- 
velled for  a  considerable  period  in  great  poverty 
over  Guzerat  and  other  parts  of  India.  (>n  his 
return  to  Malwa,  he  found  that  his  brother,  dis- 
gusted at  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  had  resigned 
all  worldly  concerns,  and  become  a  religious  men- 
dicant. He  therefore  assumed  charge  of  the 
province,  and  from  that  period  commenced  a  ca- 
reer which  led  to  the  establishment  of  his  power 
over  the  greatest  part  of  India.  He  is  said  to 
have  restored  the  Hindu  monarchy  to  that  splen- 
dour which  it  had  lost  in  consequence  of  a  suc- 
cession of  weak  monarchs,  whose  characters  had 
encouraged  the  governors  of  distant  provinces  to 
rebel,  and  to  form  the  territorieit   committed  to 


•  We  owe  to  Vicramadityn,  or,  by  comipuoa,  Vicnmm- 
jevi,  the  ten  knowa  by  bis  iMune,  ami  which  n  at  ibis  day  in 
genpral  use  over  a  grcui  part  oflndia.  It  is  computed,  like 
the  Christian  evn,  by  ihe  soUr  year,  and  coniinencea  fifij-six 
years  berore  Chriil,  Vide  Asiatic  Reaeafdiea,  voL  i.  f,  lU, 
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their  charge  into  independent  states.  But  this 
account  (^  Vicramaditya  has  as  yet  been  sup- 
ported by  no  substantial  pnwf,  though  we  must 
niodude.  from  his  great  name  and  reputation  over 
all  India,  that  his  power  was  very  extended. 

Of  the  successors  of  Vicramaditya,  nothing  oc- 
curs worthy  of  notice  till  the  eleventh  in  descent, 
tlie  celebrat«d  Raja  Bhoj',  whose  name  stands 
high  in  Hindu  traditions.     This  prince  changed 

'  The  history  of  Bhc^  is,  like  that  of  Vicramaditya,  blended 
nith  &b1e-  He  is  stated  to  have  vowed,  in  expiation  of  the 
tacrificr  msde  by  his  mother,  of  her  own  life,  lo  give  him 
hinh,  to  erect  mounds  to  arreit  the  streams  of  nine  rirera 
and  ninety-nine  rivulets.  He  discovered  a  district  i 
(crriiories  singularly  calculated  to  facilitate  the  perfon 
of  this  vow,  and  by  building  a  great  mound  between  two 
hilU,  which  aneated  the  current  of  nine  rivers  and  ninety- 
ei^t  lesser  streams,  he  formed  the  whole  into  a  great  lake. 
Tl<e  mound  said  to  have  been  made  by  him,  was  subsequently 
destroyed,  and  the  itreams  (among  which  is  the  Betwa) 
allowed  to  pursue  their  courses.  The  space  of  country  which 
was  covered  with  water  is  asserted  to  be  the  modem  district 
of  Tal,  or  the  Lake;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and 
populous  in  the  principality  of  Bhopal.  Bhojpoor,  once  a 
gtau  city,  and  situated  near  the  ruins  of  the  mound,  la  at  this 
■MMBMit  only  a  large  village ;  but  ti  still  bears  its  former 
name,  atid  the  ruins  of  many  buildings  and  temples  attest  its 
aoliqniiy.  The  remaining  (ninety-ninth)  stream  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  legend,  dammed  by  the  miniHier  of  Raja 
Bhoj.  whoaenamc,  Bhopal,  was  given  to  a  village  built  near 
tbc  Aam  that  forms  the  lake,  on  the  bank  of  which  the  present 
r>iy  of  Bhopal  is  situated. 
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the  seat  of  govemment  from  Oojein  to  Dhj 
where  it  continued  till  transferred  to  Mandoo  I 
the  Malioinedao  conquerors  of  Malwa. 

On  the  death  of  Jey  Chund,  who  succeeded 
Raja  BhoJ,  none  of  the  Puars  being  deemed  worthy 
of  the  crown,  it  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Jeetpal, 
a  RajiHJOt  chief*,  who  establislied  the  Towur  dy- 
nasty!, which  lasted  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
years.  It  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Chowans  \, 
which  began  in  the  person  of  Jugdeo,  and  lasted 
one  hundred  and  sixty -seven  years.  Tlie  fourth 
of  this  dynasty.  Raja  Basdeo,  assumed  impeiial 
titles,  and,  we  are  infonned,  carried  the  arts  to 
great  perfection,  and  in  every  respect  increased  the 
fame  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 

During  the  reign  of  Maldeo,  the  last  of  ttii 
dynasty  (and  we  may  almost  say  of  the  Hindi 
princes  of  Malwa),  part  of  the  province  was  s 


•  Tbis  cliief  is  termed  in  ibe  manuscripi  from  which  1  wriU, 
a  Zemindar,  or  landholder,  according  to  the  literal  tranalaiion 
of  the  word  ;  but  tbis  term  haa  been  veii,-  generally  tised 
by  Mahomedan  writer*  to  designate  the  officer  who  presides 
over  the  Revenue  Collectora  of  a  province,  tvbnse  situation 
is,  from  Hindu  naagc,  hereditary,  am!  wha,  being  of  the  class 
of  Zemindars,  or  landholders,  is,  hy  distinction,  called  "the 
Landholder,  or  Zemindar,  of  his  Native  province." 

+  Tbis  dynasty  was  called  Towur  from  the  name  of  the 
family,  or  ratlier  clan  of  Rajpoots,  to  nitich  they  belonged. 

[  The  Chowan  Rajpouta  arc  to  this  day  one  of  the  highi 
and  n)ost  )iowerful  of  tlic  niiliury  tribes  uf  Malwa. 
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'by  Aunundeo,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Vaisya*. 
But  oh  the  death  of  the  former,  not  only  Malwa, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  Delhi  empire,  fell  under  the 
Mahomedah  dominion. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  short  view  of  the  first 
princes  of  Malwa,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all 
accounts,  written  or  traditionary,  combme  to  proye 
that  it  was  a  dependency  of  the  Hindu  empire  of 
Ddhi ;  though,  like  other  divisions  of  the  empire, 
its  princes  frequently  assumed  sovereign  power, 
and  maintained  it  through  several  generations^ 

It  would  be  alike  useless  and!  tedious  to  trace 
minutely  the  history  of  Malwa  for  a  long  period 
after  the.  fir^t  Mahomedan  conquest,  which  ex- 
hibits nothing  but  a  series  of  troubles,; in.  which 
this  province  almost  lost  its  rank  as  a  distinct  diyi- 
sioQ  of  ancient  India,  f  Its  boundaries,  subsequent- 
ly to  this  date,  varied  with  the  success  of  its  several 
usurpers.  One  fact,  however,. appears  clear^  that 
the  coimtry  was  only  partially  subdued.  .  We  find 
Hindu  princes  and  chie&,  in  almost  every  district, 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  and  often 


^  The  tribe  of  Vaisya  is  the  third  of  the  four  castes  of  the 
Hindus,  and  their  allotted  occupation  m  trade;  but  this  is 
one  of  many  instances  of  individuals  stepping  out  of  their 
prescribed  limits. 

t  Malwa,  we  are  told  by  Ferishta,  was  one  of  the  fifty  king- 
doms into  which  India  was  divided  at  the  earliest  period  of 
iHindu  government. 
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with  such  success*  an  to  establish  dynasties  of  thref 
or  four  generations,  who  ruled  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  country.  These  revolutions  continued 
to  be  frequent  till  the  more  complete  conq\iest  of 
Bahadur  Shah,  which  took  place  during  the  reign 
of  Shah  Udeen  of  Delhi,  who  put  that  leader  to 

A,i>.i3S7.  death,  and  appointed  to  the  government  of  Malwa 
Dilawiu"  Khan  Ghoree;  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  flight  of  Mahomed  Toghluck,  and  the  confusion 
into  which  India  was  thrown  by  the  invasion  of 
Timur,  assumed  the  titles  and  ensigns  of  royalty. 
He  fixed  his  capital  at  the  city  of  Dhar,  which 
still  presents,  in  the  ruins  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, the  history  of  this  change.  The  materials 
of  its  finest  temples  appear  to  have  been  appro- 
priated to  build  palaces  and  mosques  f  for  its  new- 
sovereign.  This  city  did  not,  however,  long  remain 
the  capital  of  the  Mahomedans.  Alif  Khan  (the 
son  of  Dilawur  Khan),  who  became  celebrated 

A.D.i«#.  under  the  name  of  Hoshung  Shah,  removed  the 
seat  of  government  to  Mandoo^. 


'  Kummur  Udeen,  the  second  in  descent  from  Slisikb  Shi 
Ghiznee,  who  first  invaded  the  province,  was  slain  by  Chcet- 
pal,  a  chief  of  (he  race  ofMaldeo. 

■i  I  took,  when  last  at  Dhar,  a  fine  polished  stone  tablet  or 
large  dimensions,  on  which  there  was  a  Hindu  inscription, 
Trom  a  ruined  moatjue,  where  this  sacred  writing  had  been 
placed  as  the  floor  ortlic  Mimbur  (pulpit) of  the  ftlahoi 
place  of  worship. 

[  Fcrishta. 
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Maiidoo  lies  nearly  South-east,  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  from  Dliar,  and  had  been  irregularly 
fortified,  according  to  the  Hindu  accounts,  tiy  a 
prince  of  the  name  of  Jey  Singh  Deo",  but  we 
never  find  it  mentioned  as  a  capital,  and,  though  it 
was  before  inhabited,  we  may  refer  its  origin,  as 
a  place  of  any  importance,  to  Hoshung  Shah,  on 
whose  death  it  became  the  seat  of  government  of 
his  family. 

The  site  of  Maiidoo  was  very  innting.  Tlie 
space  chosen  by  Hoshung  Shah  for  his  future  ea- 
|)ital  is  thirty-seven  miles  in  circumference.  It 
extends  along  the  crest  of  the  Vindhyaf  range 

*  This  prince,  according  lo  Hindu  fable,  was  aasisted  in 
iccomjiitshing  liisworkby  die  poaseasionof  thcPariuPutihur, 
or  philosa[iher's  stone,  wliich  was  found  during  liis  reign  by 
a  gioM-cuiter.  Its  properties  were  discovered  by  a  black- 
tmttli,  vrho  carried  it  lo  Jey  Singh  Deo,  who  after  using 
it  w  make  gold  enough  to  defray  the  expense  of  build- 
ing Mandoo,  is  said  to  have  given  it  to  the  priest  of  his 
hmilj,  who,  displeased  at  receiving  a  stone,  threir  it,  before 
it*  value  was  explained  to  bim,  into  the  Nerbudda-  When 
sensible  of  wIiBt  he  bail  done,  be  sprang  into  the  river,  in 
th*  vain  hope  of  recovering  it ;  but  bis  efforts  to  reach  the 
bouom  were  in  vain.  Credulous  Hindus  believe  (hat  at  the 
place  where  (his  occurred,  the  Netbudda  became  and  con- 
tinues to  be  unfathomable. 

i  The  Vindliya  range  of  mountains  have  been  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  They  may  be  termed,  in  every 
pari  where  ihcy  touch  this  province,  the  South-weBlcm  wall 
of  Mtdwa.  These  mountains,  which  are  called  Vindian  by 
the  Greek*,  are  menboned  in  the  sacred  volumes  of  the 
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about  eight  miles,  and  is  parted  from 
land  of  Malwa,  with  which  it  is  upon  a  level,  by 
an  abrupt  and  ru^;ed  valley  of  unequal  depth, 
but  nowhere  less  than  two  hundred  feet,  and 
generally  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards  in 
breadth.  On  the  brink  of  this  valley,  (which,  after 
rounding  the  city,  descends  in  the  form  of  wide 
and  ru^;ed  ravines  to  the  lower  country,  botli  to 
the  East  and  \^''e3t,)  and  on  the  summit  of  tiNh 
ridge  of  tlie  Vindhya  mountains,  which  form  Uufl 
Southern  face  of  Mandoo,  a  wall  of  considerable 
height  was  built,  which,  added  to  the  natural 
strength  of  the  ground,  made  it  unassailable  by 
any  but  regular  attack ;  and  this  advantage,  which 
gave  security  to  property,  combined  with  the  sabif 
brity  of  the  air,  abimdance  of  water,  and  the  ricS 
nature  of  the  ground  that  was  encircled  withtt 
the  limits  of  the  new  capital,  caused  it  early  t^ 
attain  a  state  of  great  prosperity, 

Hoshung  Shah,  though  his  reign  commenced  u 
adversity*,  afterwards  acquired  great  fame.  Hti 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  princes  South  of  tl 
Nerbudda ;  and  to  facilitate  operations  against  thtf 
Hindu  Prince  of  Gondwarraf,  he  built  a  town^ 


!  Iiere  given.      Vide  Sir 


I.  Jones  s 


Hindus  untlcr 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

*  He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Prince  of  G it zerat,  stmoii 
immedialely  after  lie  ascended  (he  ttirone. 

+  Gondwarra  mvans,  literally,  ihe  country  of  ihe  Gonds, 
:i  lim-  tribe  iif  Mindiis,   wlio  nt   no  rcmolc  period  |>o*sessed 
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and  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own*  name.      This  involved 
him  in  hostilities  with  the  Mahomedan  kings  of 
the  Bahminianf  dynasty,  which  were  attended 
with  various  fortune,  but  he  wa%  ultimately  sue- 
cessfuL    He  defeated  and  slew  Nursingh,  the  ruler 
of  Gondwarra,  and  took  his  rich  capital  of  Kjrlah, 
which  with  the  adjoining  country  remained  in  his  a.d.  1433. 
possession.     Hoshung  died  immediately  after  this 
saccesSf  having  reigned  thirty  years.    His  remains 
were  brought  from  Hoshungabad  to  his  new  capi- 
tal of  Mandoo ;  and  the  noble  mausoleum  which 
was  erected  over  them,  is  still  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. 

Hoshung  Ghoree   was   succeeded  by  his   son 
(Ghiznee  Khan  X)f  a  weak  and  dissolute  sovereign. 
This  prince  was  dethroned  by  his  minister  Mar- a.  0.1435. 
homed  KhUjee,  whose  conduct,  after  he  attained 
power,  redeemed  the  crime  of  usurpation.     It  was 


almost  the  whole  of  that  country  to  the  South- east  of  the 
Nerbndda,  which  before  the  war  of  a.d.  1818  formed  the 
extended  dominions  of  the  Mahratta  Prince  of  Nagpoor. 

*  Hoshungabad,  commonly,  but  improperly  called  Husing- 
abad. 

t  This  was  one  of  those  dynasties  established  in  the 
Deckan.  For  a  particular  account  of  them,  vide  Scott's 
Deckan,  vol.  i. 

I  In  the  Ayeen  Akbery  this  prince  is  called  Hussein 
Khan,  and  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  by  his  successor 
Mahomed  Khiljee. 
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to  this  pnnce  that  Mandoo  owed  its  fame  and 
splendour  ;  and  the  magnificent  tomb  over  Ho- 
shung  Shah,  and  the  college  and  palaces  that  he 
built,  give  testimony  of  his  respect  for  the  memory 
of  his  benefactor,  and  of  a  regard  and  consideration 
for  his  subjects,  which  entitle  him  to  the  high 
reputation  he  has  attained  among  the  Maho- 
medan  princes  of  India.  His  reigii,  which  lasted 
thirty-four  years,  appears,  from  Ferishta's  account, 
to  have  been  a  scene  of  constant  action.  His  life 
was  passed  in  camp  ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  invasion  of  Malwa  by  Ahmed  Shah,  monarch 
of  Guzerat,  the  operations  of  Mahomed  Khiljee 
were  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  kingdom,  the 
subjects  of  which  enjoyed  a  prosperity  and  rejxise 
proportioned  to  the  activity  and  cnei^  of  their 
warlike  prince.  Though  living  almost  always  in 
the  field,  his  taste  and  magnificence  adorned  and 
enriched  every  part  of  his  territories ;  and,  besides 
the  monuments  of  his  splendoiy  which  have  been 
already  noticed,  there  arc  ruins  of  many  palaces" 
built  by  him  at  Nalcha,  a  town  beautifully  situat- 
ed six  miles  North  of  Mandoo,  on  the  verge  of. 


*  I  filled  up  une  of  tUciie  old  pulaucs  for  u  residence  dm 
iiig  the  hot  weather  :  It  was  not  only  ncccssnry  to  clea 
■lie  bushes  and  briars  with  nhich  its  rooms  were  overgrm 
bkit  a  tigress  and  two  cubs  were  driven  ofT  by  the  worktn 
from  llie  den  into  which  they  had  converted  one  of  the  i 
tetranean  charabi-rs  of  thia  onvc  proud  ptilacc  of  kin 
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the  rich  open  country  which  here  approaches  those 
mountains  and  great  ravines,  by  which  the  site  of 
that  capital  has  been  described  as  bounded  and 
defended. 

Ferishta  *  dwells  with  delight  on  the  character 
of  this  prince,  who  was,  he  observes,  "  polite, 
brave,  just,  and  learned."  Hindus  and  Mahcwme- 
daas,  he  describes  as  alike  happy  under  his  reign  ; 
and  it  was  his  policy  to  unite  them  in  the  ties  of 
concord  and  amity.  His  chief  pleasure  was  to 
hear  read  the  histories  of  former  times,  but  par- 
ticularly the  biography  of  great  and  distinguished 
men.  "  The  useful  knowledge,  however,  of  those 
**  among  whom  he  lived,  was  (the  historian  con- 
**  eludes)  that  in  which  he  had  the  most  pride, 
"  and  in  which  he  most  excelled." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  from  concurring  tes- 
tbnonies,  that  it  was  under  the  government  of 
Mahomed  Khiljee,  that  Malwa  reached  its  highest 
prosperity  as  a  kingdom.  But  this  prince,  never- 
theless, experienced  during  a  life  of  constant  ac- 
tion, some  very  serious  reverses.  He  had  at  one 
time  lost  his  throne,  through  a  conspiracy  of  his 
nobles,  but  was  reseated  upon  it  by  the  aid  of 


*  An  account  o{  the  kings  of  Mandoo  is  to  be  found  in 
several  works.  1  believe  that  there  is  none  niore  authentic 
than  Ferishta,  though  other  authors  give  a  fuller  detail  of 
their  actions,  particularly  the  writer  of  the  Maasur  ul  Om- 
rah,  or  '*  The  remains  of  the  Nobles,"  a  book  of  merited 
reputation. 

VOL.  I.  I) 
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Sultan  Moozuffer  of  Guzerat.  On  anotlier  occa- 
sion, he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Khoombhoo  Rana 
of  Chittore,  who  generously  restored  him  to 
liberty  and  dominion.  We  find  the  cities  of 
Chanderee,  Islamabad,  Hoshungabad,  and  Kirlah, 
described  within  the  limits  of  Ids  territories,  whicli 
were  Imunded  to  the  South  by  the  Satpoora 
range,  extended  \Vest  to  the  frontier  of  Guzerat, 
and  East  to  Bundelcund.  His  authority  was 
established  in  a  Northerl}'  direction,  to  Mewar 
and  Harrowtee  ;  and  we  read  of  this  prince  levy- 
ing tribute  on  the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Chittore, 
Kumutnere,  and  others,  by  marching  at  different 
periods  an  army  into  their  countries  to  make  col- 
lections. But  it  appears  from  all  the  historians 
and  records  of  that  time,  especiaDy  those  of  the 
Hindus,  that  some  of  the  Raj|K)Ot  princes,  parti- 
cularly the  Ranas  of  Chittore,  maintained  a  very 
arduous  stru^Ie  with  their  Mahomedan  neigh- 
bours, over  whom  they  gained  many  and  import- 
ant victories. 

The  resources  of  Mahomed  Khiljee  may  in 
some  degree  be  estimated  by  liis  great  ex|)enditure 
on  public  edifices,  and  the  lai^  army  he  main- 
tained. Ferishta  states,  that  he  invaded  Guzerat 
with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  This 
is  probably  exaggerated  ;  but,  even  admitting  it, 
his  disbursements  appear  so  disproportioned  to 
what  the  revenues  of  his  actual  territory  could 
have  supported,  that  we  must  conclude,  that  his 


_^-L 
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treiisuiy  was  aimually  replenished  by  his  foreign 
expeditions,  and  that,  like  many  other  warlike 
sovereigns,  while  he  was  considered  by  his  own 
subjects  as  a  just  aiid  powerful  protector,  he  was 
viewed  by  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries as  a  plundering  invader  and  oppivssor. 

Gheass  Udeen  Kliiljee,  the  son  and  successor  of  a. 
Mahomed  Khiljee,  is  represented  as  being  (though 
brought  up  to  share  the  toils  and  glory  of  his 
father)  early  satiated  with  i>ower  and  dominion. 
He  committed  tlie  cares  of  government  to  others, 
devoting  himself  to  sensual  pleasures.  His  palace 
at  Mandoo  is  said  to  have  contained  five  hundred 
beautiful  women,  whose  numbers  have  been  exag- 
gerated by  some  writers  to  three  times  that 
amount.  Tliis  prince  reigned  tliirty-thrce  years; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  pi-oof  of  the  enei'gy  and 
wisdom  of  his  father's  government,  that  a  king- 
dom like  Malwa,  surrounded  with  turbulent  neigh- 
bours, suffered  no  diminution  of  territory  under 
his  indolent  and  luxurious  successor. 

The  life  of  Gheass  Udeen  was,  according  U» 
some  writers,  terminated  by  his  son  Noortideen. 
This  feet  is  questioned,  and  treated  as  improbable 
by  Ferishta.  But  the  record  which  that  historian 
gives  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  is  not  calculated 
to  disprove  the  accusation.  Though  active  and 
brave,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  slave  of  his 
passiuns,  and  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  were  alike 
disgusted  by  the  indecent  scenes  of  bis  debauchery ; 
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and  his  death  (wliich  happened  after  a  reign  of" 
eleven  years)  was  caused  by  using  the  cold  bath,- 
when  in  a  fever  from  excessive  drinking. 

That  Noonideen,  with  all  his  vices,  left  the 
wealll]  and  splendour  of  his  kingdom  uninip^ured 
to  his  son  Mahniood,  is  proved  by  one  fact :  ac- 
cording to  respectable  writers,  seven  hundred  ele- 
phants in  velvet  housings  walked  at  the  coronation 
ceremony  of  the  young  prince  through  the  streets 
of  Mandoo. 

The  peace  of  the  reign  of  Mahmood  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrigues  of  his  brothers,  one  of 
^^.  isia.  qrhoin  •  seized  upon  Chanderee.  To  suppress  these 
reliellions  in  his  family,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
aid  of  the  Rajiroot  or  Hindu  soldiers  of  his  king- 
dom, and,  accoiding  to  Mahomedan  authority,  he; 
delivered  over  the  defence  of  liis  person  and  do-; 
minions  to  his  minister  Maderay  Roy,  who  was  of 
that  tribe.  But  lie  soon  became  sensible  of  his 
error,  and  endeavoured  to  repair  it  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  great  part  of  his  army.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, created  first  a  mutiny,  and  afterwards  hosti- 
htics  between  the  Rajpoots  and  the  Mahomedans;. 
from  the  dangers  of  which  Mahmood  escaped^  by' 


*  TliJB  chivf,  B^ber  observes  in  liis  Insiiiutes,  waa  encou- 
ru^cd  and  siipporled  by  Sullan  SccunJcr  and  Sultan  Ibraliim 
at  Dellii;  aiid  the  Ial!i-r,  wlien  MslimooJ  Sliali  died,  dis- 
placed hk  sun,  and  [lul  oiie  of  his  own  officers  in  charge  of 
Clianderw,  which  was  taken  IVom  him  by  the  liana  of 
Chittore. 
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flying  to  Guzeiat,  llif  it'ignJng  monarch  "  of  which 
i-eceived  him  with  o|>en  arms.  An  army  marched 
lo  restore  tlie  royal  fugitive,  which  succeeded, 
after  a  si^e  of  several  months,  in  taking  Mandoo 
hy  storm.  Nineteen  thousand  Rajpoots  (including 
those  who  sacrificed  themselves  rather  than  sur- 
vive defeat)  are  stated  to  have  fallen  on  this 
riietnoraljlc  occasion.  The  monarch  of  Guzerat 
I'etunR'd  to  his  own  territories,  leaving  three 
thousand  of  his  cavalry  to  aid  Mahmood  in  the 
Wat's  he  had  to  undertake  against  those  Hindus, 
whom  his  unwise  confidence  had  placed  in  jxis- 
session  of  every  strong  hold  in  his  kingdom. 

There  are  good  grounds  to  conclude  that  the 
above  statement  is  not  quite  correct,  and  that  Ma- 
hoiiiedan  authors  have  referred  those  inisfortimes 
to  treachery  and  family  discord,  which  had  tlieir 
chief  soui-ce  in  the  valour  and  ability  of  Rana 
Sunka,  prince  of  Cliittore,  and  at  this  period  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Rajpoots.  The  Emi>eror 
Baber,  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  own  time,  mentions 
the  Wctories  of  this  celebrated  Hindu  prince  over 
Shah  Mahmood,  and  states  that  he  took  from  him 
a  number  of  pi-ovinces.      Baber  specifies  among 


*  iMooEufler  Shah,  King  orGuserat,  is  said  to  liave  de- 
Hired  to  use  Maliinooil  as  an  iaairumeni  uf  his  smbiiion;  but 
he  was  not  the  only  Mahometan  ptincc  wlio  aided  tlint  mo- 
naTch.  The  troo|ia  of  the  Prince  of  Cnndeish,  and  several 
other  .Mutinmcdan  chiefs,  joined  lo  overthrow  the  supremacy 
tthicli  ilie  Hindus  hiid  esiiiblish«d  in  Malws. 
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tlioae,  Rathgurh,  Sarungpoor,  Bhilsa,  and 
deree.  The  royal  author,  in  a  subsequent  passage, 
relating  his  own  conquests,  mentions  hia  having 
taken  the  latter  city  from  the  Rajpoot  prince. 
"  In  the  year  of  the  Hejii-a  934,  (he  ohscr%'es) 
"  through  the  Divine  favour,  I  took  in  a  few  hoxu^ 
"  Chanderee  by  stonn.  It  was  commanded  by 
"  Maderay  Roy,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  dis- 
"  tinguished  of  Rana  Siinka's  officers.  I  slew  alt 
"  the  infidels,  and  from  the  city  of  hostility  which 
"  it  had  long  been,  I  converted  it  into  the  city  of 
"  the  Faith."  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  in  the 
decline  of  the  Khiljee  dynasty,  the  Rajpoots  made 
a  strenuous  effort  to  recover  that  sovereignty 
which  they  had  lost  over  Malwa,  and  were  atone 
prevented  from  accomplishing  the  object  by  the 
rising  fortune  of  the  new  dynasty  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Deltii, 

Mahraood  Shah  had  made  some  prt^jress  in  the 
i-eestabUshnient  of  his  power,  H'hcn  he  unfortu- 
nately gave  protection  to  the  fugitive  brother  of 
Bahadur  Sltah,  King  of  Guzerat,  and  provoked, 
by  this  imprudence,  the  attack  of  that  monarch, 
which  terminated  in  his  death  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  family.  Mandoo  was  taken  by  Bahadur 
Shah  ;  the  unfortunate  Mahmood  was  sent,  with 
tiis  wives  and  children,  to  be  confined  in  the  for- 
tress of  Powargurh;  and  on  an  attempt  Iieing 
made  to  release  him,  he  was  put  to  death  at  the 
town  of  Dohud,  where  he  is  inten-ed. 
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From  the  occurrence  of  the  ahove  event  to  the 
conquest  of  Malwa  by  the  em[>erors  of  Delhi  (a 
period  of  thirty-seven  years)  that  province  was  ^ 
scene  of  successive  revolutions.  Bahadur  Shah 
was  exjx'lled  by  Humayoon :  hut  on  the  flight 
of  the  latter  to  Persia,  Mulloo  Khan,  an  officer  of  a.d.imc. 
the  Khiljee  government,  succeeded  in  ohUging  the 
imperial  officers  to  abandon  a  great  pait  of  the 
kingdom,  of  which  he  was  crowned  king  at  Man- 
doo,  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Kauder  Malwy.  By 
the  latter  appellation,  which  designated  him  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Malwa,  it  was  probably  bis  wish  to 
c4)tain  the  aid  of  those  feelings  of  pride,  which 
mtght  lead  natives  of  the  province  to  assert  its 
right  of  independence.  He  was,  however,  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  Guzerat,  when  attacked  ^■'*-  "*^- 
by  the  Emperor  Sheer  8hah,  who  placed  Shujal 
Khan,  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  character,  in  the 
government  of  Malwa.  ThLi  Omrali  (who  among 
other  monuments  of  his  raagnifitvnce  has  left  the 
dty  of  Shujahalpoor,  which  he  founded)  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Mullee  Bayized,  who  afterwards  a.d.  laas. 
assumed  the  title  of  Baz  Bahadur,  and  esta- 
blished for  a  short  period  an  independent  power. 
Though  a  brave  soldier,  he  appears  to  have  given 
himself  over  to  indolence,  and  to  the  indulgence 
of  pleasure.     His  love  for  Roop  Muttee  ".  a  Hindu 


•  This  celebrtued  female  was  a  ilsncing-girl  of  Sabanin- 
pooi.     She  was  t-von  mure  faiiieil  Tor  li»  sense  and  accom- 
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auty,  was  carried  to  great  excess,  anti 
many  acts  of  extravagant  folly,  which  are  still 
commemorated  in  popular  tales  and  songs.  But 
Baz  Bahadur  was   roused   from  such  dreams  of 

I.  enjoyment  by  the  arrival  of  an  army  from  Delhi. 
He  fled  to  the  governor  of  Asseer,  and  with  his 
aid,  and  that  of  the  Mahonicdan  prince  of  Berar, 
he  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  imperial 
troops;  the  general  of  which  was  forced,  in  liis 
turn,  to  retreat.  This  success,  however,  was  of 
short  duration  :  another  army  from  Delhi  drov^ 

I.  him  from  his  country ;  and  its  subsequent  invasion 
by  Akber  in  person,  jnit  a  complete  end  to  the 
contest,     Malwa  was    annihilated    as   a  separate 

I,  kingdom,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
vince, in  which  it  remained,  subjected  to  the  same 
changes  and  I'cvolutions  that  affected  the  other 
divisions  of  the  empire,  till  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Mahrattas. 

The  Mahomedan  monarchs  of  Malwa  attained^ 
at  one  period,  a  very  considerable  dq^ree  of  power. 
From  their  coins,  of  which  there  are  numliers  to 
be  obtained,  they  appear  to  have  assumed  all  those 
proud  and  pompous  titles  which  it  is  the  usage  of 
Mahomedaji  jjrinces  to  do.  It  is  not  easy,  at  so 
remote  a  period,  to  judge  with  accuracy  even  the 
general  character  of  their  government ;    but  the 


plistiments  ilinn  licr  beauty.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
splendid  palace  in  M.-iiidoo,  buill  by  her  royal  lover  for  tlie 
residence  of  iliii,  favourite. 
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magnificent  ruins  of  Mandoo*,  and  the  numerous 
remains  of  towns  and  villages  on  spots  now  desolate, 
prove  that  this  province  must,  under  their  sway, 


*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the   walls  of  this 

noble  city  were  in  extent  thirty-seven  miles :   I    obtained 

part  of  the  records  of  the  zemindars  of  this  city,  and  the 

following  is,  according  to  one  of  the  oldest  papers  of  this 

collection,  an  account  taken  by  measurement  of  the  contents 

of  the  whole  of  the  ground  within  this  circumference.     The 

document  is  rendered  more  curious,  from  giving  the  exact 

dimensions  occupied  by  buildings,  as  well  as  by  baths,  tanks 

rivers,  mountains,  and  cultivations,  and  thereby  enabling  us 

to  judge  with  tolerable  correctness  of  the  degree  of  splendour 

it  had  obtained. 

The  following  is  the  detail  of  square  Begahs  within  the 

Fort  of  Mandoo.  Besahs. 

Nemazur, 2555 

Baths, 400 

Small  Hills  or  Ridges, 2350 

Gardens  or  Orchards,       .         .         <         .         .  363 

Mosques,         .         .         .         .         <         .  705 

Wells,  large  and  small, 310 

King's  Palaces, 500 

Caravansaries  or  Serais  ....  305 

The  Laul  Bag,  a  royal  Garden  or  Pleasure  Ground,      200 

Twelve  Bazar  Roads, 147 

Tagur  Tallau  (a  great  Tank  or  reservoir,)  .  910 

Small  Tanks, 263 

Inhabited, 225S 

Cultivated, 845 

Enams  grant  to  Zemindar,        .         .  .  125 


Begahs  ^  11,416 


But  the  Poran  or   suburbs   of  Jaumnea,   Hunerce,  and 
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have  attained  very  great  prosperity.  There  is  oi 
fact,  however,  certain,  that  they  never  completely 
sul>dued  the  Rajpoot  princes  and  petty  chiefs  in 
their  vicinity,  and  indeed  within  the  precincts  of 
their  kingdom.  The  bravest  and  wisest  of  the 
princes  of  tliis  race  seem  to  have  pursued  the  po- 
licy of  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  in  regard  to  these 
valiant  Hindus— to  have  been  content  with  nomi- 
nal submission,  a  moderate  tribute,  and  occasional 
military  sernce.  This  is  proved  from  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  ap])eared,  when- 
ever invited  or  provoked  to  opposition,  by  the 
weakness  or  wickedness  of  their  Mahomedan  su- 
(>eriors. 

A  full  account  of  tlie  Rajpoots,  who  form  so 
great  a  part  of  the  population  of  Malwa,  will  be 
given  hereafter ;  suffice  it  to  say,  many  of  the  tribes 
in  that  province  boast  their  descent  from  the  ce- 
lestial Ramachandra,  and  are  consequently  termed 
the  chQdren  of  the  Sun ;    while  others  trace  to 


NandUh,  were  within  the  walls,  and,  as  ihey  occupied 
a  apace  of  222S  Begnhs,  this  addeil  to  tlie  above,  made 
the  total  contents  within  the  limits  of  this  capital  13,674 
Begalis  of  ground,  besides  the  walls,  which  occupied  :£8SS 
Begahs ;  to  which  add  Soncghur,  containing  .500  Begahs, 
would  make  the  whole  contents  within  tlie  defences  of  this 
city  17,012  Begahs.  This,  computing  the  Malwa  Begali  at 
ita  present  measurement  uf  a  square  oi'  sixty  yarda  la  the 
begah,  makes  the  contents  of  the  ground  encircled  by  tlie 
walls  of  Mandoo  about  lifiSi  English  acres. 
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Pooravisec,  and  deem  themselves  descendants  of 
lie  Moon.  Some  writers,  however,  deny  their 
title  even  to  the  rank  of  Khetri*,  that  race  being, 
according  to  them,  extinct  in  this  yug  or  age ;  but 
tJic  power  the  Rajpoots  have  long  enjoyed,  has 
obtained  tliem  the  highest  estimation.  They  were, 
to  use  a  metaphorical  and  flattering  jthrase  of  their 
countrymen,  the  sword  of  the  Hindu  faith.  It  was 
not  easy  to  subdue  such  men  ;  for,  though  broken 
by  their  own  dissensions,  before  and  atler  the 
Mahomedan  invasion,  into  a  thousand  petty  states, 
almost  every  one  of  which  was  an  object  of  contest 
between  brothers,  yet  still  every  individual  was  a 
goidier,  who  preferred  death  to  disgrace ;  and 
though  ready  to  be  the  servant,  scorned  to  be  the 
slave  of  any  monarch  upon  earth.  They  were 
lai^ht  their  duties  from  their  most  sacred  works. 
In  one.  the  demigod  Krishnaf,  speaking  to  Arjoon, 
oh«erresy*'A  soldier  of  the  Khetri  tribe  hath  no 
"  sufienor  duty  to  fighting.  Soldier,  who  art  the 
"  favourite  of  God,  engage  in  such  a  battle  as  this  : 
"if thou  art  slain,  thou  wilt  obtain  heaven;  if  vic- 
"  toriouj,  thou  wilt  enjoy  a  world  ! " 

The  government  established  by  the  Mahomedan 
conquerors  of  India,  waa  not  of  a  character  calcu- 
lated 10  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  Rajpoots,  had  it 
been  its  policy  to  do  so ;  but  it  was  not :  tliat  jcn- 


1^  The  Bhagavod  GceU. 
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lousy  uf  their  own  instminents  of  success  whicft 
ever  accompanies  des|tolic  sovereigns,  led  the  first 
cmijerors  to  court  into  their  service  this  class  of 
Hindus,  as  a  check  upon  their  turliident  soldiers 
or  ambitious  Oinrahs.  The  yoke  was  made  light 
to  the  Kajas  of  this  tribe:  they  were  treated  as 
the  first  princes  of  the  empire,  and  not  only  their 
i-elations,  hut  many  of  their  adherents  were  raised 
to  rank,  honour,  and  wealth.  Tlie  concord  which 
such  treatment  produced  was  often  disturbed,  and 
we  find  some  sanguinary  contests  between  the  first 
Mahomedan  monarchs  and  the  Rajpoots.  Still  the 
occiu-rence  of  rebellion  in  one  of  this  race  was 
mnch  more  rare  than  that  of  the  Mahomedan  Om- 
rahs  ;  and  in  their  willing  allegiance  to  the  house 
of  Timur,  some  of  the  proudest  of  the  Rajpoot 
princes  so  far  forgot  their  religion  and  usages,  and 
were  so  enervated  by  the  luxury,  and  dazzltni  with 
the  immp  and  power  still  lefl  to  them,  as  not  only 
to  consent,  hut  to  deem  it  an  honour  for  their 
daughters*  to  enter  the  Imperial  Haram.  Their 
principal  claim,  however,  to  the  favour  of  their 

*  This  act  is  ncvcnlieless  considered  by  Hindu  writcim 
as  a  disgrace  ;  and  I  find  in  an  original  manuscript  of  the ' 
laic  Jey  Singh  Kycliee,  a  boast  that  one  of  his  ancesiori 
suffered  the  greatest  distress  rather  ilian  give  hia  consent  t^ 
the  degrading  usnge.  li  is  also  the  boast  of  the  Rana  of 
Odey|)Oor.  the  highest  of  all  the  fumilics  of  lhi«  tribe,  that 
ihere  never  was  an  inlermarriagc  with  one  of  that  house  and 
a  .Moghul  prince. 
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Mahomedan  sovereigns,  was  the  character  they 
upheld  as  brave  and  faithful  soldiers.  This  gave 
to  Hindu  princes  and  chiefs,  office  and  authority 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  their  services 
were  usually  rewarded  with  grants  of  land.  To 
this  source  may  be  traced  the  establishment  of 
some  of  the  principal  families  in  Malwa,  many  of 
which  were  also  aided  by  the  influence  of  the 
Rajas  of  Je3rpoor,  Joudpoor,  and  Odeypoor  *,  with 
one  or  other  of  which  they  are  almost  all  con- 
nected. 

To  shew  the  character  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Malwa  when  the  Mahrattas  invaded  that 
province,  it  will  be  useful  to  notice  some  of  the 
jH^ecessors  of  the  Hindu  chiefs;  and  we  cannot 
select  better  examples  than  the  petty  rulers  of 
Ragoogurh,  Jabooah,  and  Rutlam.  The  Rajas  of 
Ragoogurh  are  of  the  Kychee  tribe  of  Rajpoots, 
and  boast  a  proud  descent  from  Pirthee  Raj  f ,  of 

•  The  Princes  of  Odeypoor  are  in  the  early  part  of  the 
history  of  Malwa  termed  Rulers  of  Chiltore— which  was  the 
name  by  which  they  were  known  till  that  celebrated  fortress 
was  taken  by  the  Emperor  Akber,  in  A.  D.  1567,  and  ceased 
to  be  their  capital. 

t  Pirthee  Raja  fills  a  large  space  in  Hindu  Chronicles,  and 
his  exploits  as  the  sovereign  and  leader  of  the  Hindus  against 
the  Mahomedan  invaders  of  India  are  a  constant  and  favourite 
theme  of  the  bards  of  his  tribe.  Nor  is  his  fame  trusted  to 
tradition  alone;  several  poems  have  been  written  upon  this 
monarch,  and  one  of  these,  the  production  of  a  bard  who 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  actions,  is  said  not  only  to  possess 
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Delhi.  They  were  first  settled  at  Gungraur* 
Malwa ;  but  they  appear  to  have  had  little  po\ 
or  consequence  until  Ghureeb  Doss,  one  of  tli 
ancestors,  distinguislied  himself  in  the  service  of 
Akber,  who  appointed  him  to  the  government  of 
Mooltan,  and,  in  reward  for  his  good  conduct,  be- 
stowed upon  him  Seronge  and  other  lands  in  il 
vicinity,  as  a  Jahgeer,  or  hereditary  estate.  Th 
son  of  this  cliief,  Laljee,  was  the  founder  of  Ra^ 
googurh,  which  became  theh-  capital ;  and  hift 
grandson,  Bulbiidder  Singli,  a  man  of  reputatir~ 
and  influence,  was  Kaja  of  that  place  when  the 
Malii'attas  fii-st  invaded  Malwa. 

The  JabooaJi  Rajas,  though  their  present 
presentative  is  of  spurious  birth,  claim  in  their 
digree  a  direct  descent  from  the  RJiattore  prim 
of  Joudpoor ;  and  the  high  biilh  and  character 
some  of  this  family  appear  to  have  early  recomj. 
mended  them  to  the  service  of  the  Moghul  ei 
perors,  Bhunjee  commanded  four  hundred  horse 
at  Delhi,  and  his  son  Kishen  Doss  was  placed  in 
attendance  on  the  prince  Allah  Udecn,  upon 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  he  became  a  great, 
favourite.  The  service  he  rendered  his  master  in. 
reconquering  the  possession  of  Dacca,  which  had 


much  merit  as  a  poem,  but  to  contain  many  historical  facta; 
and  it  ia,  to  my  knowledge,  continually  referred  to  hy  Raj' 
poot  chiefs  of  the  present  day,  as  containing  what  they  deem 
undoubted  facts  as  to  the  achievements  of  ilicir  ancestors 

*  In  this  fortress  they  resisted  the  arras  of  the  Bmperor 
Secundcr  for  twelve  years. 
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leen  seized  by  a  rebellious  govemor,  was  rppaiil 
gr  a  grant  of  five  villages  in  Hindustan,  and  ten 
Bstricts  in  Malwa.  He  had  l)een  settled  but  a 
few  years  in  this  province  when  events  led  to  a 
lonsiderable  increase  of  fortune :  he  received  or- 
lers  from  Delhi  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  fa- 
nily  and  a  number  of  the  followers  of  a  governor 
|f  Guzerat,  who  were  plundered  and  slain  by  Suka 
faick,  the  Bheel  ruler  of  Jabooah,  and  Chuu- 
letbahn,  the  Rajpoot  chief  of  Dholitah.  ^Vliat 
brce  alone  could  never  have  effected  against  these 
totorious  freebooters,  who,  strong  in  their  inacces- 
ible  country,  had  long  defied  all  regular  attacks, 
ras  accomplished  by  the  combined  ait  and  cou- 
tge  of  Kishen  Doss.  He  assumed  the  disguise  of 
I  horse-dealer  from  Guzerat,  went  to  Jabooah, 
nd,  after  selling  some  remarkably  fine  horses 
|k  low  prices  to  the  chief,  proposed,  upon  the 
pound  of  pretended  gratitude,  to  give  him  a 
bast.  Tlie  invitation  was  accepted,  the  usual 
accesses  took  place,  and  Suka  Naick,  and  all  liis 
■incipal  adherents,  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
trong  hold  taken.  The  return  made  by  Iiis  so- 
wreign  was  a  gi-ant  of  the  possessions  of  JalKXpah, 
■nd  a  subsequent  present  of  royal  ensigns,  and 
iigh  titles,  which  gave  lum  a  proud  rank  among 
Bte  Hindu  chiefs  of  Malwa.  This  family  re- 
laioed,  with  the  common  revolutions  of  such 
;y  states,  till  the  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas. 
that  jvriod,  however,  it  bad  separated  into 
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several  siiioll  principalities   {of  whicli  Ainjliei 
was  one),  owing  to  a  mode  usual  among  this 
of  alienating  districts  for  the  support  of  youi 
branches  of  the  family, 

Ruttun  Singh,  son  of  Mohun  Doss,  a  prii 
descended  from  the  Joudpoor  family,  gained 
his  address  and  gallantry,  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jelian,  so  much  that  he  gave  Iiini 
a  grant  of  Rutlam*,  Sillanah,  and  other  districts 
in  their  vicinity.  This  prince  fell  near  Oqjein, 
where  his  loyalty  led  him  to  encounter  the  army 
of  Aurungzeebt.  when  the  latter  rebelled  against 
his  father.  The  fidelity  of  Ruttun  Singh  was  re- 
warded by  Shall  Jchan,  who  gave  those  lam 
which  had  only  been  before  a  Jaidad,  or  grant 
military  service,  in  free  gift  to  his  posterity. 

This  family  remained  in  i)ossession  of  their  prin- 
cipality till  the  invasion  of  the  Mahrattaa ;  but, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Rajpoots,  several  dis- 
tricts were  alienated,  to  jirovide  for  the  younger 
sons ;  and  the  Rajas  of  Seeta  MIiow,  of  Sillanah, 
of  Kachce  Barode,  and  Mooltan,  are  all  descendants 
of  Ruttun  Singli :  the  elder  brother  of  the  family 
contiiming  to  rule  over  the  town  and  fine  province 
of  Rutlam,  and  to  receive  a  general  oliedience  and 
respect  from  the  junior  branches. 

*  It  is  asaericd  iliat  he  founded  the  present  rapital  o 
disirict.     He  probably  raised  it  from  a  village  to  a  town  b 
making  it  the  place  of  his  residence. 

t  Bernicr  gives  a  particular  account  of  this  action. 


re- 
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These  instances  (and  there  are  many  similar) 
wiU  suffice  to  shew  the  nature  and  foundation 
of  that  power  and  influence  which  a  number  of 
Rajpoot  chiefs  possessed  in  Malwa.  The  causes 
which  led  to  the  defection  of  some  of  this  jjower- 
ful  tribe  from  the  house  of  Tiniur,  to  which  they 
had  long  yielded  ol)edience,  are  easily  traced.  The 
example  of  that  toleration  and  liberal  indulgence 
which  Akiier  extended  to  his  Hindu  subjects,  was 
tbUowed  by  his  immediate  successors  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  a  religion  estabbshed  by  the  sword,  one 
of  whose  first  tenets  enjoined  conversion,  death,  or 
lieavy  tribute  tu  infidels,  and  above  all  to  the  wor- 
shipiiers  of  idols,  ill  accorded  with  a  jiolicy  that 
was  grounded  on  maxims  which  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  latter  and  the  faithful.  This 
leding  shewed  itself  on  the  occurrence  of  wars  or 
tBspntes  with  the  Hindus;  but,  while  the  sovereign 
himself  was  free  from  bigotry,  its  action  was  very 
limited.  The  Emperor  Jehangeer  shewed  no  pre- 
ference to  any  religion.  His  son  Shah  Jehan,  in 
his  earlier  years,  evinced  similar  sentiments ;  and 
when  in  mature  age  he  became  an  attentive  ob- 
server of  the  forms,  if  not  a  true  believer  in  the 
tenets,  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  he  continued  (with 
one  casual  deviation)  liis  wonted  toleration  to  his 
subject*.  Tlie  eldest  son  of  this  monarch,  the  cele- 
imted  and  unfortunate  Dara,  wrote  a  work,  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  Ma- 
homed aiid  BriOima ;  and  hii^  brothers  ap{)ear  to 

V4II..    1.  1, 
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have  been  as  far  removed  from  bigotry  as  himself, 
with  the  exception  of  Aurungzeeb,  a  prince  whose 
attainment  and  exercise  of  power  present  jJerhapa 
as  many  lessons  as  the  life  of  any  monarch  that 
ever  reigned.  AVithout  presuming  to  strike  the 
balance  between  his  good  and  bad  actions,  or  to 
decide  whether  he  had  a  just  claim  to  his  great  J 
reputation,  or  was,  throughout  his  long  reign, 
actor,  and,  nith  every  artificial  accomplishment  for 
the  great  scene  in  which  fortune  had  placed  liim, 
deficient  in  that  strength  which  belongs  alone  toJ 
him  who  plays  a  natural  part,  we  may  pronouucBtJ 
on  the  gi'ound  of  the  ineasm-es  he  adopted  to 
promote  his  ambitious  views,  that  his  early  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Mahomet  were 
merely  meant  to  increase  the  number  of  his  adf-M 
herents,  by  placing  his  conduct  on  this  essentidf 
point  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  his  brothers 
and  rivals  for  imperial  power.  That  Aunuigzeeb 
was  solely  governed,  in  his  contests  with  them,  by 
worldly  considerations,  is  proved  by  one  fact. 
That  affected,  nnfoi^ving,  and  ungovernable  zeal 
which  was  pleaded  as  his  excuse  for  unbruing  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  gallant  and  generous 
Dara,  was  fijigotten  the  moment  that  crime  had 
secured  him  the  throne  ;  and  the  completest  indul- 
gence was  granted  to  ail  his  idolatrous  subjects, 
whom  we  find,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
much,  if  not  more  favoured  than  Mahomedi 
TTiis  also  was,    no  doubt,  the  result  of  polic] 
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• 

But  a  narrow  poKcy,  which  looked  for  expedients 
to  remedy  erery  evil,  was  not  suffidleilt  to  save 
the  family  of  Timiir  from  that  ruiii  with  which  11 
was  now  threatened.     Its  power  could  done  have 
been  preserved  by  a  firmness  and  wisdom  fduilded 
on  true  virtue  and  greatness  of  mind,  which  dis- 
dained a  temporary  advantage,  however  alluring, 
that  was  to  be  gained  by  a  departure  from  princi- 
ples essential  to  the  general  interests  of  the  em- 
pire.    How  opposite  was  the  conduct  of  Aurung- 
zeeb.     Irritation  at  the  successful  depredations  of 
the  Mahrattas, — the  suspicion  of  these  freebooters 
enjojdng  the  good  wishes,  if  not  the  secret  aid  of 
others, — or  a  spirit  of  bigotry,  perhaps  sincere,  but 
more  probably  assimied,  to  revive  the  attachment 
of  the  Mahomedans,  led  him  to  attempt,  by  the 
most  unjustifiable  means,  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  of  his  Hindu  subjects.     Pew  yielded  tc 
his   persuasion   or    threats ;    but  the  remainder 
were  visited,  as  a  punishment  for  thek  obstinacy, 
with  the  extortion  of  heavy  taxes  arid  fines.    The 
produce  of  these  impositions  was  expected  to  be 
immense.   The  public  revenue  had  greatly  decayed 
in  the  reign  of  Aurungzeeb  ;  and  the  mean  motive 
of  desiring  to  fill  his  treasury,  has  been  imputed 
to  this  sovereign,  as  the  ground  of  a  measure, 
which,  even  imsuccessful  as  it  was  (for  it  could  not 
be  carried  into  ftdl  effect),  lost  him  the  good  will 
and  attachment  of  a  great  majority  of  his  subjects. 
The   chief  historical  record  that  has  been   pre- 
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served,  connected  with  this  transaction,  is  tlie  bold 
and  animated  appeal  made  by  Jeswunt  Singh^ 
Raja  of  Joudpoor,  in  his  letter  to  tlie  Emperor.^ 
After  recalling  to  his  memory  the  opjHjsite  conduct 
of  Akber,  of  Jehangeer,  and  his  fatlier  Shah  Jehan, 
and  reprobating  the  attempt  to  collect  a  reveniui 
ujwn  the  consriencea  of  men,  or  to  vex  the  devotee; 
and  anchoret  with  a  tax  ujKin  his  belief,  the  Hindu 
prince  observes,  "  If  your  Majesty  jilaces  any  faiUt 
"  in  those  books  by  distinction  called  divine,  you 
"  will  there  be  instructed  that  God  is  the  God  ol 
"  all  mankind,  not  of  Mahoniedans  alone.  Th^ 
"  Pagan  and  Musulman  are  equal  in  his  pre^ 
"  sence  ;  distinctions  of  coloiu"  are  of  his  ordina- 
"  tion.  It  is  he  who  gives  existence.  In  you^ 
"  temples  it  is  in  his  name  that  the  voice  calls  I 
"prayer;  in  the  house  of  images,  the  bell  isj 
"  shaken:^still  he  is  the  object  of  our  adoration.., 
"  To  vilify,  therefore,  the  religion,  or  tlie  customs^ 
"  of  other  men,  is  to  set  at  nought  the  pleasure  o? 
"  the  Abnighty.'" 

Such  were  the  sentiments  that  became  genera^ 
amongst  all  the  Hindus,  whose  international  dis^ 
putes  were  forgotten,  in  a  sense  of  the  danger^ 
which  threatened  their  common  faith.     The  error 


'  TherR  are  many  translaiions  of  ihis  letter,  oC  wliicli  die 
original,  as  well  as  a  very  literal  translation,  niti  be  found  in 
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he  had  cumraittcd,  could  not  be  retrieved  liy  Au- 
rungzeeb  ;  and  to  the  feeling  of  indignation  which 
bis  Conduct  had  kindled,  was  added  that  of  con- 
tempt for  the  authority  of  his  weak  successors. 
Existitig  rule  is  always  in  some  degree  unjx>pular: 
for  it  seems  to  be  a  law  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the ' 
physical  world,  that  pressure  should  produce  re- 
sistance and  reaction.  But  here  there  were  more 
than  common  motives.  The  Hindu  princes,  sub- 
I  jcct  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  while  they  were 
I  almost  reconciled  to  their  condition,  by  the  in- 
I  dulgent  kindness  and  toleration  of  their  con- 
goerors,  and  by  a  participation  (for  such  they  en- 
joyed) in  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  empire, 
were  deterred  from  rebellion,  by  a  contemplation 
of  the  jjower  of  the  descendants  of  Timur.  At 
the  very  moment  when  thiil  began  to  decline,  and 
new  enemies  arose  in  every  quarter,  a  senseless 
bigotry  had  recourse  to  persecution.  Thus  in- 
vited by  weakness,  and  provoked  by  injury,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find,  that  the  Rajpoot  piinces 
and  chiefs  of  Jey[x»or,  Marwar,  Mewar,  and 
Malwa,  30  far  from  continuing  to  be  the  defence 
;  of  the  empire,  were  either  seci-etly  or  openly  tlie 
supporters  of  the  Mahratta  invaders,  to  whose 
first  invasion  of  Malwa,  we  are  told  by  every  Per- 
^an  or  Hindu  writer  that  notices  the  subject, 
hardly  any  opposition  was  given  ;  and  we  possess 
many  testimonies  to  shew,  tliat  they  chiefly  attri- 
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buted  their  success,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  actiau 
of  religious  feeling. 

The  celebrated  Raja  Jey  Singli,  prince  of  Jey-  ^ 
poor,  greatly  contributed  (though,  [)erhaps,  without  I 
intending  it)  to  the  conquest  of  Malwa,  and  indeed  I 
of  Hindustan,    by  the   Mahrattas.      The   corre-  / 
spondence  iK-tween  tliis  chief  and  the  firet  Bajerow 
would,  if  obtained,  throw  hght  upon  tliis  period  of 
history.     It  is  said*  to  have  cortiinenccd  in  a  com- 
munication very  characteristic  of  the  times  and, 
the  i)arties  : — the  ruler  of  the  Mahratta  state  sent 
a  verse  of  the  Piiraua  to  Jey  Singh,  which  may  be 
literally   translated—"  Thou  art    like  the  cloud 
"  which  drinketh  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  re- 
"  tujTjeth  them  with  thmider  to  fertilize  the  earth, 
"  The  mountains,  in  dread  of  Indra,  fly  to  thee 
"  for  protection.     Thou  art  the  tree  of  desires. 
"  Thou  art  the  sea  whence  springeth  the  tree  of 
"  desires,  who  can  tell  thy  depth !     I  have  noJ 
"  power  to  dcscrilK.'  the  depth  of  the  ocean  ;  hail 
"  in  aD  thy  actions  remcmt»er  Agastya  Moonee." 

According    to     Hindu    mythology,    the    s^c 


"  Tliis  anccJoic  was  communicaieil  to  me  by  several  in- 
telligeni  Malirattas,  all  ol'  whom  tuld  mc  tliey  had  no  doiilit 
of  its  authfnlicily.  Tliis  manner  of  convejinj;  their  sceret 
sentiruenU  by  die  trauHmissioa  of  a  verse  froin  oni.-  of  tliur 
holy  volumes,  is  common  with  Hindu  priiicca.  The  obliga- 
tion claimed  or  made  in  sti^h  a  mode,  luis  a  character  at  once 
myncriuus  nnd  sacred. 
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Agastyft  Mooiiee(draiik  up  the  seal*.  The  com- 
mufiioattoii,  therefore,  though  flattering,  cotoveyed 
a  metaphorical,  but  distinct  warning  of  what 
might  happen  if  he  opposed  the  Brahmin  sway. , 

Jey  Singh'6  answer,  taken  from  the  sanie  sacred 
Volume,  was  as  follows : 

If  the  offspring  of  Brahma  sin  with  me,  I  for- 
give them.  This  {dedge  I  hold  sacred.  It  was 
of  no  consequence  that  Agastya  Moonee  drank 
up  the  §^ ;  but  if  God  should  doom  the  walls 
•*  that  retam  the  ocean  to  be  thrown  down,  then 
**  the  world  would  be  destroyed,  and  what  would 
"  become  of  Agastya  Moonee  ?" 

The  Hindus  believe  the  sea  to  be  walled  in; 
and  the  allusion  to  the  consequences  of  thi^ 
element  being  let  loose  upon  the  earth,  is  consi- 
dered, as  addressed  to  one  of  the  sacred  offspring 
of  Brahma,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve,  instead 
of  destroying,  the  general  order,  to  be  peculiarly 
apposite.  But  it  was  the  object  of  the  proud 
Rajpoot,  while  he  gave  encouragement  and  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  friendship,  to  retort  the  threat 
by  warning  Bajerow  of  the  consequences  that 
would  ensue  from  breaking  down  long-estabUdhed 
authority. 
These  fiacts  have  importance,  not  merely  as  they 


*  Agastya  Moonee,  according  to  Hindu  mythology,  drank 
up  the  sea  of  milk  in  order  to  assist  tlie  gods  in  destroying 
two  giants  who  had  taken  refuge  there^   Ward,  vol.  iv.  p.  92. 
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account  historically,  which  is  the  chief  object,  for 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Malirattas  in  Malwa, 
the  defence  of  which  had  been  ahnost  wholly  com- 
mitted to  Rajpoots ;  but  as  they  sliew  the  eifect 
produced  by  an  attack  npon  the  religion  of  that 
warlike  and  superstitious  race  of  men.  It  led 
thetn  to  welcome  freebooters  to  their  lioraes ;  nor 
have  the  great  miseries  they  have  since  endured) 
obliterated  a  recollection  of  the  chief  causes  which' 
led  to  this  revolution.  Sentiments  of  gratitude 
towai'ds  the  emperors  who  honoured  and  favoured 
them,  are  mixed  with  indignation  at  the  attempt 
made  to  alter  their  religion  ;  and  their  bards  and 
minstrels*,  who  are  their  only  historians,  still 
relate  the  oppression  and  injustice  which  over- 
threw their  temples  to  estabUsh  the  edifices  of 
another  faith,  and  raised  a  revenue  on  their  belief, 
rendered  as  insulting  as  it  was  oppressive,  by  being 
levied  on  all  their  religious  ceremonies,  even  to 
those  performed  over  the  dead.  These  national 
legends  usually  pass  from  their  wrongs  to  a  more 
animated  strain,  and  record  the  fame  of  those 
heroes,  who  overthrew  the  mosques  of  the  tyrants, 
which  had  been  erected  in  spots  sacred  to  theif 
ancient  deities,  and  restored  the  hallowed  ground 
to  that  worship  to  which  it  had  been  so  long  dedi- 
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*  Clmruns  uml  lUiAts.  A  full  aciount  of  the&c  dasMs,  wlio 
n  Malwa  fill  an  important  apact  in  ihe  Hindu  communitj,' 
•ill  be  given  liereaHer. 
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cated.  This  theme  is  familiar,  in  a  degree  hardly 
to  be  credited,  among  the  Hindus  of  M alwa ;  and 
the  strength  in  which  the  feeling  exists,  reconciles 

us  to  the  idea  that  it  was  sufficient  to  make  the 

• 

inhabitants  of  this  country  consent  to  become  the 
asthors  of  their  own  ruin,  in  the  introduction  of 
the  power  of  the  M ahrattas,  whose  invasion  of 
their  country  no  lesser  motive  could  have  induced 
them  to  encourage  and  support. 


CHAPTKR  III. 

MnhraUa  Invasion  of  Mai'nv, 

The  whole  of  the  accounts,  written  or  pub* 
lished,  of  the  early  progress  of  the  Mahrattas  in 
Malwa,  ai'e  vague  and  general.  They  can  hardly 
be  said  to  give  more  tlian  the  dates  of  their  inva- 
sion of  that  province,  and  these  are  neitlier  cor- 
rect nor  complete. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Au» 
iningzeeb,  the  Alahomedaii  writers  cease  to  be  so 
minute  in  their  details,  as  they  are  at  former  and 
moat  prosperous  jjeriods  of  the  Moghul  empire. 
The  theme  was  not  inviting,  and  their  hostile 
feelings  towards  the  Mahrattas  have  made  them 
general  and  unfaithful  narrators  of  the  success  of 
that  people.  The  blank  which  this  has  left  is  not 
supplied  by  the  Hindu  writers:  these,  and  parti-iH 
cularly  the  Mahrattas,  preser\'e  no  record  even  of  M 
their  victories ;  they  are  in  this  respect,  as  in 
others,  the  slaves  of  usage.  Short  letters  on 
family  affairs,  or  on  public  events  of  the  moment, 
destroyed  or  forgotten  as  soon  as  written,  are  the 

Lonly  efforts  of  the  pen  of  common  writers ;  while 
i 1 
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the  more  learned  content  themselves  with  reading 
their  sacred  voluixie$;^  and  mythological  fables ;  or 
if  they  write,  it  is  but  in  imitation  (to  iBatter  some 
prince  or  chief)  of  these  extravagant  ebullitions, 
never  dreaming,  seemingly,  of  embodying  their 
nation's  j(ame  in  an  historical  work^  or  even  of 
blending  that  correct  series  of  the  names  of  their 
rulers,  which  they  generally  preserve,  with  a  clear 
and  authentic  account  of  the  principal  events  c^ 
each  reign. 

The  history  of  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  time 
of  t^ieir  great  leadei:  Sevajeef ,  to  the  battle  of 
Paniputt,  furnished  ample  ground  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  pride,  supposing  what  occurred  to  be 
written  in  the  most  plain  apd  unadorned  lan- 
guage. Even  after  their  defeat  by  th^  A%han3^. 
the  actions  of  M ulhar  Row,  the  first  chief  of  the 
Holkar  family,  of  Madhajee  Sindia,  and  of  Nana 


*  Puriinas. 

t  Almost  all  English  readers  are  familiar  with  the  name  of. 
Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  who,  in  a*  v: 
1646,  was  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  Mahomedan 
MCt  to  rebel.  In  1674  h<Vieclared  himself  independent;  and 
when  he  died,  in  1682,  he  had  established  his  authority  over 
th^  greatest  part  of  the  Concan,  a  country  which  lies  between 
the  greats  range  of  hills  which  boynds  the  Deckan  on  the  West 
and  the  sea-coast,  and  is  now  under  the  Bombay  government. 

\  The,  combined  Mahratta  forces  were  defeated  at  Paniput, 
(a  village  fifty  miles  North-west  of  Delhi,)  by  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdallec,  A.  D,1761, 
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Funiavese,  merited  to  be  preserved  by 
countrymen.  Their  deeds,  however,  have  I 
almost  entirely  trusted  to  tradition,  and  this  1: 
people  who  are  not  only  very  generally  Instnictet 
hut  who  are  minute  to  a  deg;ree  in  all  that  i 
cenis  the  management  of  the  lai^c  territoriei' 
which  are  or  have  been  subject  to  their  govern- 
ment. The  Diaries*  found  amid  the  archives  of  , 
Poona,  only  related  to  the  revenue  affairs  of  thi 
emjiire.  They  are  coin]jletc  for  the  last  centui 
and  ftimish  a  most  correct  record  of  receipts,  dis- 
bursements, names  of  officers  employed,  and  date 
of  all  financial  transactions. 

In  their  first  invasion  of  Central  India,  the  war 
the  Mahrattas  carried  on  was  evidently  against  , 
the  Govemmentf,  and  not  the  inhabitants^ 


Tlie«|| 


*  These  Diariesarc  called  Roze  Kurd,  a  corrupt  compound 
from  the  Persian,  wliicli  means  the  Acts  of  the  day.  Mr> 
Maclcod,  an  assiniant  of  ihe  Con  irn  is  si  oner  in  the  DcckaDi 
who  carefully  searched  the  records,  stales  that  these  Roi 
Kurds  go  back  na  far  as  a.  d.  1 720,  >  iic  are  nnt  very  caniplct 
for  the  first  ten  years.  He  also  notices  two  Culeiulars  wbi<^ 
he  had  found,  coninining  the  principal  events  of  the  Mahrat 
nation  for  two  hundred  years-,  but  speaks  of  ihem  as  barr« 
and  unsatisfactory  documents. 

+  In  the  course  of  researches  for  information  regarding  ibfil 
first  Mahratta  invasion  of  Malna,  it  was  found  that  Sheo  Lal^F 
(he  representative  of  the  former  Zemindars  of  Mandoo,  ItuI 
preserved,  when  almost  all  other  documents  were  lost,  maovj 
of  the  pupirs  relative  to  the  districts  of  which  his  family  ha^ 
charge.    In  one  of  tliL' oldest  of  llicae,  which  con loina  the  Re**! 
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appear,  at  this  stage  of  their  power,  to  have  taken 
a  lai^  share  of  the  revenue,  but  not  to  have  de- 
stroyed, like  more  barbarous  invaders,  the  soim^e 
from  which  it  was  drawn ;  for  if  they  had,  it 
could  not  have  recovered  so  rapidly,  as  we  find 
from  revenue  records  that  it  did.  But  there  is  in 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  this  period,  the 
strongest  groimd  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
acting  with  the  concurrence  and  aid  of  the  Hindu 
chiefs  of  the  empire)  whose  just  reasons  for  dis- 
content with  the  reigning  monarch,  Aurungzeeb, 
have  been  noticed.  This  fact,  indeed,  as  far  as 
relates  to  Sevaee  Jey  Singh,  Raja  of  Doondar,  or 


Tenue  account  of  Dhurmpooree  for  a.  d.  ^690,  we  find  the 
revenue  of  that  district  (which  lies  to  the  North  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  and  immediately  South  of  Mandoo)  was  reduced  by 
an  incursion  of  the  Mahrattas  from  the  amount  of  eighty-one 
thousand  and  seventy*  two  rupees,  to  that  of  thirty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  rupees  and  nine  annas. 
Their  absence  in  a.  d.  1691  caused  the  revenue  of  this  dis- 
trict to  amount  to  seventy-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  rupees  and  nine  annas.  It  rose  still  higher  next 
year,  amounting  to  eighty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-four  rupees;  but  a  return  of  the  Southern  Plunderers, 
as  they  are  termed  in  this  revenue  record,  in  a.  d.  1694, 
brought  it  as  low  as  thirty  thousand  and  two  rupees  ;  while 
their  ceasing  to  molest  the  district  the  ensuing  year,  raised  it 
nearly  to  its  wonted  value.  Documents  similar  to  that  quoted, 
famish  the  most  authentic  account  we  can  obtain  of  the  first 
predatory  excursions  of  the  Mahrattas ;  for  they  do  not  merely 
give  the  date,  but  the  character  of  the  enterprise. 
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Jeypoor*,  is  distinctly  stated  in  several  conteinJ 
iwraryf  authorities. 

According  to  the  authority  followed,  the  Mal^ 
rattas  continued  for  seven  years  their  incursitnidF 
into  this  part  of  Malwa,  and  only  abandoned  thdH" 
annual  attacks  of  tlie  province  on  the  advance  of 
Sevaee  Jey  Singh.  This  celebrated  Hindu  soldirf 
and  statesman  belonged  to  a  family  which  thtf 
pohcy  of  Aurungzecb  had  raised,  chiefly  in  oppO* 
aition  to  Jeswiint  Singh,  the  prince  of  Joudpoor, 
whom  his  hatred  was  as  vioient  as  it  was  implaJ 


'  This  great  tract  of  country,  whicli  lies  to  tlie  Nor 
Harrowtee  and  Mewar,  is  properly  called  Dooiidar.  It  wa«,. 
however,  known  better  under  the  name  of  Amber,  wliich  if 
took  from  its  capital,  and  is  now  culled  Jeypoor,  from  ditf 
noble  city  founded  by  Sevaee  Jey  Singh,  which  has  becoai 
the  residence  of  his  successors, 

t  In  a  manuscript  written  hy  an  ancestor  of  the  preaea 
Zemindar  of  Mandoo  (which  is  preserved  with  his  rereDii 
records)  it  is  asserted,  that  the  Mahraiiaa  in  the  year  of  tb 
Hejirall03,  or  a.  d.  169G,  ascended  the  Nalcha  Ghaut,  loolf 
Manduo,  and  engaged  the  Mahomedan  troops  at  Dhar,  whicft' 
fort  they  are  stated  to  have  reduced,  after  a  three  monthi^i 
siege,  by  springing  a  mine.  I'wo  persons,  named  Shdl! 
Doolah  and  Abdallah  Klian,  who  are  termed  ^hali  Zadabs,  o 
princes,  enjoyed  at  this  period  the  government  of  Maliragg 
and  it  appears  from  a  chronological  list  of  the  governors  oft 
that  province  taken  from  a  Persian  tract,  that  the  Nabc 
Ameer  Khan,  who  is  styled  Soobohdar,  or  governor  i 
Mslwa,  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Doollah  Khan  and  S»>1 
doollah  Khan,  who  were  left  unsupported  to  withfiiand  that 
invaders,  and,  after  an  opposition  of  several  months,  WetA 
compelled  to  n-iWr  lu   Bhopal.     According  to  the  Hindu 
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cable.  But  the  friendship  of  this  emperor  was 
generally  ominous  of  evjl.  The  grandfather*  of 
Jey  Singh,  who  had  been  employed  successfully  to 
check  the  progress  of  Sevajee,  was  first  the  instru- 
ment of  the  ambition,  and  afterwards  the  victimf 
of  the  jealous  fears  of  Auruhgzeeb  :  and  though 
Sevaee  Jey  Singh  professed  obedience  and  alle- 
giance, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  main- 
tained that  secret  correspondence  and  understand- 
ing, which  all  Mahomedan  writers  accused  his 
ancestor  of  having  established  with  the  Mahrattas. 
It  is  stated  on  a  respectable  Hindu  authority  t, 
that  the  Shahzadoo  and  Dhar  led  the  Emperor  by 


record,  Dhar  capitulated,  and  its  defenders  were  allowed  to 
go  where  they  chose,  with  their  private  property.  SadooUah 
Khan,  we  find  in  Eradut  Khan's  Memoirs,  was  Soobahdar  of 
Malwa  in  a.  d.  1707  :  and  this  author  mentions  that  he  him- 
self was  Killahdar,  or  commandant,  of  Mandoo  in  that  year, 
a  proof  that  the  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas  were  merely  pre- 
datory. Scott,  in  his  excellent  History  of  the  Deckan,  does 
not  notice  any  of  these  incursions.  On  the  contrary,  he 
observes,  (vol.  ii.  p.  79.)  that  the  expedition  into  Dhamoonee, 
a  district  of  the  Sagur  province,  under  Bhora  Krishna,  in 
A.  D.  1702,  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Mahrattas 
crossed  the  Nerbudda;  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the 
records  I  have  quoted  of  the  plundering  of  the  Pergunnah  of 
Dhurmpooree  in  the  preceding  note. 

*  Jey  Singh,  usually  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same 
name  by  the  appellation  of  Mirza  Raja. 

t  He  is  believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  Emperor's 
orders. 

I  This  is  asserted  in  the  manuscript  memoir  given  me  by 
the  Zemindar  of  Mandoo. 
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their  representations  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  Jej 
Singh  ;  who,  to  contradict  their  assertions,  voluD^ 
teered  to  exjiel  the  invaders  from  Malwa.  Hk 
offer  was  accepted,  and  he  marched  against  thenk 
It  is  believed  that  he  secretly  informed  thdr 
leaders  of  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  i 
licited  them  to  make  only  a  show  of  resistance^ 
intimating  that  tlieir  return,  when  times  were 
more  favourable,  would  l>e  facilitated.  His  wishes 
were  obeyed,  hardly  any  opposition  was  made,  the 
Mahrattas  retreated  to  the  Deckan,  and  JejF 
Singh,  after  remaining  six  months  in  Malwa,  re- 
turned to  Hindustan. 

These  events*  are  stated  to  have  taken  place 
in  A.  D.  1C9S.  The  invaders  returned  in  a  feir 
years,  and  the  standard  f  of  Oudajee  Puar  w» 
planted  at  Mandoo.  He,  however,  was  soon  cotak> 
B.1709.  peJled  to  retreat,  and  the  Mahrattas  for  son: 
time  do  not  api>ear  to  have  disturbed  that  pro. 
vince,  till  the  advancement  of  |Ba!lajee  Bishwa* 


ot  mentioncr]  by  Major  Scoii ;  but 
(  have  already  noticed  the  character  of  the  Maliomedan  wri> 
tirs  from  whose  works  liis  history  is  composed.  In  vol.  jL. 
page  107,  the  Mahrattas  are  stated  lo  !iave  '■  swarmed  liktt 
■'  anta  or  locusts  from  the  Nerbiiilda  lo  the  Deckan." 

+  The  terra  in  the  manuscript  from  wliJth  this  is  taken,  if 
Thannah,  which  implies  a  small  party  with  a  flag,  put  in 
possesion  of  a  post,  village,  or  town. 

:  Ballajce  Bishwnnatli,  the  first  Paishwali,  was  raisfHl  to  hi» 
hijfliomec  A.  n.  171*,  and  died  in  April  1720. 
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flath  to  the  office  of  Paishwah,  who  restored  then' 
power ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  measures  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Bajerow  BuUal,  was  to  send  a 
strong  force,  commanded  by  Ramchunder  Guneiss*, 
to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  collect  tribute  from 
the  princes  and  government  officers  North  of  the 
Nerbudda. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  would  appear,  that 
though  M alwa  was  invaded  a  few  years  before  the 
death  of  Aiuningzeeb,  the  authority  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  was  not  established  in  that  province  till  the 
reign  of  Mahomed  Shah.  But,  though  no  perma- 
nent arrangement,  or  appropriation  of  specific  ter- 
ritories to  the  respective  chieftains,  was  made  f  till 
A.  D.  1732,  the  country  was  often  overrun  ;  and 
we  find  in  the  Poona  records,  that  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1726,  several  officers  were  nominated 

*  Ramchunder  Guneiss,  who  commanded  in  this  expedition, 
was  a  very  able  man,  and  afterwards  employed  with  Ranojee 
Sindia.  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with  a  leader  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  of  the  Paishwah*s  tribe  (a  Kohun  Brah- 
min), held  the  office  of  Beenee  Wallah,  or  Quartermaster-ge- 
neral, and  commanded  the  Paishwah*s  troops  when  these  were 
united  (a.  d.  1773)  with  Madhajee  Sindia  and  Tukajee 
Holkar  in  Hindustan. 

t  It  probably  owed  in  a  great  degree  its  partial  exemption, 
during  this  period,  to  the  power  and  influence  of  Jey  Singh, 
who»  I  find  from  the  record  of  a  settlement  of  disputed  limits 
between  the  villages  of  Sagrod  and  Bajour  on  the  Chumbul, 
was  Nazim,  or  governor  of  Mai  wain  a.  d.  1710-11,  and  pro- 
bably for  some  years  afterwards, 

vol,.  I.  r 
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to  collect  tribute,  and  some  districts  in  Malwa 
were  actually  granted  to  favoured  individuals.  An 
expedition  had  been  sent  three  years  before,  under 
Oudajee  Puar,  to  reduce  Guzerat ;  and  we  dis- 
cover in  the  correspondence  between  that  chief, 
the  Sahoo  Raja,  and  the  Paishwah,  that  the  for- 
mer had  orders  to  establish  the  customary  Mah- 
ratta  imposts*  over  Malwa,  and  orders  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  different  officers  of  each  district; 
authorizing  Oudajee  to  collect  this  part  of  the  re- 
venue, which  was  levied  by  hiiri,  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  pro^-ince,  two  years  Iwfore  Bajerow 
Bullal  entered  the  country  with  the  more  serious 
design  of  making  it  an  entire  conquest. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  intemipt  the  narration, 
to  notice  the  principles  upon  which  the  invaders  of 
Malwa  acted,  as  well  as  to  understand  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government  they  established.  The. 
contests  carried  on  by  Sevajee  and  his  successors 
did  not  differ  more  from  those  of  other  nations  in 

*  Chout  was,  as  ilic  term  implies,  ihe  Tourlh  of  the  revenue. 
The  Sirdaismnokliee  (which  amounteil  to  10  per  cent,  on  the 
collection)  was  a  right  ol'thcofficer  called  Daismookh,  a  natne 
which,  literally  translated,  means  the  licad  of  the  province.  1 
cannot  any  where  lind  a  satisfactory  account  why  this  spcctRc 
claim,  usually  attached  to  a  particular  family  in  each  province, 
became  a  general  nnc  which  the  Mahrattaa  made  on  every 
country  they  invaded ;  but,  from  their  habits,  its  having  been 
clatmcil  by  and  granted  to  one  of  their  1  eaders,  is  a  quits 
Rufficient  reason  for  its  being  exacted  by  n  II  on  the  a«tutncd 
ground  of  usage. 


M 
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Ihe  modf  of  warfare,  tliau  in  the  nuuiner  in  which 
the  army  was  paid,  its  commanders  rewarded,  and 
the  dilferent  countries  they  invaded,  were  \Aun- 
dered,  divided,  and  settled.  Raised  by  the  genius 
of  Sevajee  to  the  proud  rank  of  Iieing  first  the 
scourge,  and  afterwards  the  destroyer  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  empire,  the  cause  of  the  Mahrattas  had. 
in  all  its  early  stages,  the  aid  of  religious  feeling. 
It  was  a  kind  of  Holy  War  ;  and  the  appearance 
of  Brahmins  at  the  head  of  theii'  aniiies  gave, 
in  tlie  first  instance,  forte  to  this  impression. 
TTiis  people  have  been  described  too  generally  : 
there  cannot  be  more  opposite  characters  tlian 
we  meet  with  among  them,  particularly  in  the 
great  classes  who  have  shared  the  jiower  of  the 
state,  the  Brahmins,  and  soldiers  of  the  Khetri 
and  Sudra  tribes.  *  The  Mahratta  Brahmin  is, 
from  diet,  habit,  and  education,  keen,  active,  and 
intelligent,  but  generally  avaricious,  and  often 
treacherouj;.  His  life,  if  in  public  business,  must 
trom  the  system  of  his  government,  be  passwl 
ID  efforts  to  deceive,  and  to  detect  others  in  de- 
caving.     Such  occufmtions  raise  cunning  to  the 

*  The  Paiahwalis,  the  Southern  Jahgeetdars,  the  principal 
officers  of  ataie,  and  chieiii  who  remained  in  the  Mahratta 
GOoAines^utb  of  tEie  Taplee,  were  Brahmins.  The  Bhoos- 
bihi^  who  early  possessed  themselves  of  Nagpoor,  the  Guick- 
WW  of  Guzcrat.  aod  the  family  of  Puar,  who  settled  iu  Malwa, 
kMM  «flDiuiexJon  with  the  Khetri  tribe.  The  Sindia  and 
floftar  &iiulies  were  of  the  Sudra. 
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place  of  wisdom,  and  debase,  by  giving  a  mean' 
and  interested  bent  to  the  iiiind,  all  those  claims 
to  respect  and  attachment,  upon  which  great  and 
despotic  power  can  alone  have  any  permanent 
fou!idation. 

The  history  of  the  Mahratta  nation  abounds 
with  instances  of  Brahmins  rising  from  the  lowest 
stations  (usually  that  of  agents  *)  to  be  ministerSv 
and  sometimes  rulers,  of  a  state ;  Init  tlieir  cha- 
racter imdergoes  little  change  from  advancementi 
and,  in  general,  all  its  meanest  teatures  remain. 

Though  often  leading  armies,  the  Mahratta 
Brahmins  have  not,  with  some  remarkable  f  ex- ' 
ceptions,  gained  a  lugh  reputation  for  courage ; 
and  if  not  arrogant  or  cruel,  they  have  otten 
merited  the  charge  of  being  unfeeling  and  op- 
pressive. 

The  plain  uninstructed  Mahratta;  Sudra,  or 
Khetri,  enters  upon  his  career  as  a  soldier  in  the 
same  dress,  and  with  the  same  hahits,  with 
which  he  tills  his  field  or  attends  his  flocks  ;  and 
he  has,  generally  speaking,  preserved,  throughout 
revohitions  that  have  at  one  time  raised  him  to 
the  highest  consideration  and  power,  and  again 
cast  him  back  to  his  former  occupations,  the  same 


'  Tile  compound  PerBiaa  term  by  which  a  person  of  tim 
cIbsb  ia  calleil,  is  Karkoon,  which  aigtiifiea  "  a  nun  of 
busines*." 

+  Puraoram  Bhow,   wlio  co-operaied  wiiJi  Lord  ( 
in  the  war  B^ainsl  Tip|K)o  Siihan,  a.  d.  1792,  was  a  Brdi 
inin.  and  a  man  of  exirnurdinary  personal  roiiragc. 
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simplicity  of  character.  This  may  be  referred  to 
the  nature  of  Hindu  institutions,  to  the  example 
of  Sev^ee  and  his  leaders)  and  to  the  advantage 
derived  from  habits  that  gave  facility  to  conquest^ 
by  placing  him  in  strong  contrast  with  the  proud 
and  formal  Mahomedan ;  by  associating  him  with 
the  Hindu  population  of  the  countries  he  invaded ; 
and  by  preventing  his  progress  ever  being  im- 
peded by  that  pomp,  luxury,  and  pride,  which 
form  so  often  an  incumbrance,  if  not  an  obstacle, 
to  the  most  successful  conquerors.  That  the 
Mahratta  soldier  was  more  distinguished  by  art, 
than  by  valour ;  that  he  gloried  as  much  in  rapid 
flight  as  in  daring  attack,  is  not  denied  by  the 
warmest  panegyrist  of  his  own  tribe ;  but  though 
these  facts  are  admitted,  and  farther,  that  he  was 
often  mean  and  sordid,  it  is  contended,  and  with 
truth,  that  he  had  many  excellent  qualities.  Few 
could  claim  superiority  to  him  in  patience  imder 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  in  that  plain 
manliness  of  character  which  remained  unchanged 
by  success  or  adversity  :  nor  can  we  deny  to  the 
Mahrattas,  in  the  early  part  of  their  history,  and 
before  their  extensive  conquests  had  made  their 
vast  and  mixed  armies  cease  to  be  national,  the 
merit  of  conducting  their  Cossack  *  inroads  into 


*  The  term  Cossack  is  used  because  it  is  the  one  by  which 
the  Mahrattas  describe  their  own  species  of  warfare.  In  their 
language,  the  word  Cossakee  (borrowed,  hke  many  of  their 
termsy  from  the  Moghuls)  means  "  predatory." 
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other  countries  with  a  consideration  to  the  inha- 
bitants, which  had  been  deemed  incompatible  with 
that  terrible  and  destructive  species  of  war.  But 
t}iis  leads  us  to  a  view  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  acted. 

Unlike  in  their  origin  and  habits  to  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  that  devastated  Euro[)e.  or  those 
Tartar  tribes  who  have  so  often  conquered  and 
destroyed  tlic  kingdoms  of  Asia,  the  first  MaH- 
rattas  were  driven  to  ai-nis  by  oppression,  and 
tempted  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  new 
profession,  by  the  proved  weakness  of  their  o|^ 
pressors.  The  cliaracter  and  constitution  of  thefr 
early  power  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  maiit> 
lain  themselves  in  many  of  the  conntries  they 
Were  able  to  plunder  ;  but  the  abihty  to  destrtg'" 
generated  a  right  to  share  in  the  produce.  Hence 
all  those  Mahratta  sources "  of  revenue,  which 
they  introduced  into  India.  Whenever  theaC' 
were  admitted,  the  country  had  a  respite  froA 
their  ravages;  but  we  cannot  lielieve  that  thC 
able  chiefs,  who  first  inflicted  these  heavy  taxet 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  Moghid  empire,  evei 
viewed  it  as  more  than  a  temporary  expedieat, 
which,  by  enabling  them  to  maintain  great  anniee 
and  to  spread  their  agents  and  influence,  afforded 
them  the  means  of  progressive  encroaclunent.     A| 


riie^ 
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■  Chout,  Sirdaiinwokhee.  &c. 
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such,  it  was  admirably  suited  to  the  times,  and  to 
their  pecuUar  condition  and  character.  By  ob- 
taining peace  in  one  quarter,  they  were  at  liberty 
to  carry  their  arms  into  another.  They  had  also, 
through  this  means,  an  opportunity,  which  they 
thoroughly  understood  how  to  use,  of  fomenting 
divisions  in  families  and  states.  From  the  house 
of  Timur,  to  the  lowest  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs 
within  their  sphere,  we  find  every  party  had  a 
secret  or  open  supporter  in  a  M  ahratta  leader  or 
agent.  The  character  and  actions  of  this  people 
were  in  all  respects  singular ;  they  had  indeed 
few,  if  any,  similar  features  in  common  with  other 
nations.  Those  means  which  the  pride  of  con- 
querors have  often  rejected,  seem  always  to  have 
been  used  in  preference  by  this  extraordinary 
race :  not  merely  the  desperate  and  discontented 
w^re  invited  to  their  standard,  but  robbers  and 
jdunderers  were  courted  as  auxiliaries,  and  allow- 
ed to  act  for  a  period  in  their  own  mode,  and  for 
their  own  advantage.  To  insinuate  themselves 
by  wiles  into  a  share  of  the  management  of  a 
district  or  a  country,  and  to  make  a  party 
amongst  its  inhabitants,  were  deemed  better  than 
using  force,  even  when  the  latter  was  in  their 
power;  and  in  effecting  these  objects  their 
patience  and  humility  were  great  aids.  They 
were  content  at  first  to  divide  the  government,  as 
well  as  revenues,  with  the  Hindu  chiefs  of  the 
military  class  they  found  established,  trusting  to 


tJ 
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time  and  intrigue  for  tlicir  gradual  reduction. 
This  policy  was  never  more  remarkably  oxempli- 
ficd  than  in  the  progress  of  their  estahUshinent  in 
Central  India.  They  assumed  at  fii-st,  in  their 
manners  and  sentiments,  the  exact  shape  that  was 
hest  calculated  to  win  the  Hindu  population  of 
that  country.  The  Rajpoot  princes  and  lords 
were  conciliated  by  eveiy  concession  to  their  pride, 
and  to  those  forms  of  dignity  which  they  had  leamt 
from  association  with  the  Moghul  government; 
while  the  lower  classes,  particularly  the  land- 
holders and  cultivators,  saw  in  the  Mahrattas 
(amidst  all  their  excesses)  beings  of  their  own 
order,  who,  though  tliey  had  risen  to  jrower  and 
dominion,  continued  to  preserve  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  manners  and  usages  of  those 
village  communities  in  which  they  were  born. 
It  could  not  but  be  gratifying  to  this  class 
of  inhabitants,  to  find  that  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  conquerors  appeai-ed  to  i>Iiice  more  value 
in  then-  names  of  Potail  (or  head  mail)  and 
Putwarree  (or  register),  which  they  derived  from 
lieing  hereditary  officers  of  some  petty  village  in 
their  native  country,  than  in  all  the  hlgh-soundJng 
titles  they  could  attain.  The  constitution  of  the 
government  and  army  of  the  Mahrattas  was, 
however,  more  calcidated  to  destroy,  than  to 
create  an  empire.  Their  first  chief,  Sevajee,  had 
no  pretensions  but  those  of  a  successful  leader; 
and  Ills  latter  years  were  marked  by  severe    re- 
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Verses.  Similar  feelings  and  circumstances  had 
attached  many  of  his  tribe  to  his  person ;  and» 
before  his  death,  enough  was  done  to  embody  the 
Mahrattas  as  a  nation,  and  to  give  them  an  union, 
which  was  cemented  by  the  cruel  and  implacable 
character  of  their  enemies.  The  torture  and  dis- 
grace inflicted  on  Sambha,  the  son  of  their  first 
prince,  with  many  acts  of  a  similar  nature,  gave  a 
common  sentiment  of  indignation  and  revenge, 
that  supplied  for  the  moment  the  place  of  better 
ties.  The  fabric,  however,  had  no  foundation.  The 
chiefs  were,  from  the  first,  almost  equal;  and  as  the 
armies  they  led  depended  principally  on  success  for 
pay,  the  leaders  were  necessarily  invested  with  their 
powers  for  the  collection  of  tribute,  or  revenues, 
firom  the  provinces  into  which  they  were  sent.  But 
though  a  share*  was  claimed  by  Government,  the 
application  of  the  greater  part  in  the  payment  of 
his  troops  and  other  expenses,  raised  the  success- 
ful general  into  a  ruler  of  the  countries  he  had 
conquered.     This  every  where  produced  the  same 

*  I  have  obtained  the  perusal  of  all  the  old  papers  of  the 
Puars  of  Dhar ;  and  find  by  the  Sunnuds,  or  orders,  granted 
to  Oudajee  Puar,  in  a.  d.  1724,  by  Bajerow,  cropowering 
him  to  collect  Chout  in  Malwa  and  Guzcrat,  that  he  was 
allowed  for  the  expense  of  his  army  one  half  of  his  collec- 
tions ;  tlie  other  went  to  the  State.  The  following  is  a  literal 
translation  of  this  general,  or  rather  sweeping  Sunnud. 

"  To  the  high  Raja  Sree  Oudajee  Puar,  may  Lutchmee 
'*  the   Beautiful   increase  your  fortune  and  dignity !    from 


WA.  ■ 
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effects,  and  the  public  interest  was  lost  sight  of  in* 
tlie  desire  of  individuals  to  promote  theii-  own  am- 
bition.    The    early    example  of  the    Paishwah's 
usuqiatioii  v/as  followed  abtiost  by  all  to  whoVj 
opportunity  offered ;  and  this  was  aided  by  tlw  * 
ibnii  of  their  village  governments  (which  is  pro- 
bably the  oldest   of  Hindu    institutions)  having 
been    earned  into  the  state :   every  office,    from 
that  of  Paishwah,  or  prime  minister,  to  the  loweati 
employ  became    hereditary.      This    practice,   li^  I 

"  Bajerow  Bullal,  Minister  (Purdhan),  be  blessed  I    i 
"  year  of  Fualee  1123.t 

"  The  hair  of  the  Mokassa  (75  per  cent,  of  theChout)  of  tli^J 
"  countries  of  Guzerat  and  Malwabelongs  to  the(Husooroait)'l 
"  court ;  half  is  granted  to  you  as  Scrinjam,  (or  for  the  Bupport 
"  of  the  troops).    You  are  our  commander,  and  our  trust  is  in 
"  you :  be  happy  with  what  has  been  bestowed  upon  you. 
"  Given  the  5ih  of  Rubbee  ul  Awul.     There  ii 

This  was  obviously  given  at  the  commencement  of  an  exp^ 
diiion,  as  a  guide  and  authority  how  to 

find  among  the  same  manuscripts  no  less  than  one  hundreS^ 
and  fl%  Orders,  dated  A.  d.  1739,  from  Bajer 
Managers  of  the  towns  and  districts,  from  Bundelcund  East 
to  near  Ahmedabad  West,  and  as  far  North  aa  Marwar,  direct- 
ing tlie  payment  of  Cbout  and  Sirdaismookhce  to  Oudajee 
Puar.  These  were  evidently  given  after  the  country  had^ 
been  over-run.  I  conclude  that  this  authentic  record  majr  ^ 
lakeu  as  an  example  of  the  usual  process. 


t  Hindu  a. 
hunicdan. 


ijunt,  which  differs 
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giving  rights,  limited  patronage,  and  weakened 
the  heads  of  the  empire,  amoi^  whom  divisions 
early  arose;  but,  instead  of  declining,  the  state 
appeared  for  a  long  period  to  prosper  the  more 
fi:Dm  that  spirit  of  action  which  was  excited  by 
the  clashing  interests  of  the  chie&  who  shared  in 
its  anomalous  administration.  The  Brahmins  who 
presided  over  it  had,  to  use  the  strong  expression 
of  a  Mahomedan  writer,  ^t  converted  the  peaceful 
cord  of  their  order  into  a  bow-string."  But,  not- 
withstanding the  military  reputation  which  some 
of  the  Paishwahs  added  to  their  other  pretensions 

• 

to  supreme  authority,  all  that  superior  intelli- 
gence which  their  habits  and  education  gare 
them,  was  unequal  to  keep  in  check  the  ambition 
of  enterprising  chiefs ;  who,  intoxicated  with  suc- 
cess, soon  forgot  their  obligations  to  the  Brahmin 
princes  by  whom  they  were  elevated  to  com- 
mand. One  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Paishwahs, 
tended  greatly  to  accelerate  the  independence  of 
these  leaders: — the  fear  of  their  disturbing  the 
peace  of  their  native  country,  or  consuming  its  re- 
sources, led  to  their  constant  employment  in  fo- 
reign expeditions,  where  they  were  subject  to  little 
or  no  control ;  and  to  attain  the  object  of  keeping  a 
successful  general  and  his  adherents  at  a  distance, 
the  superior  was  satisfied  with  nominal  allegiance. 
This  is  a  short  statement  of  the  principal  of 
those  causes  which  led,  at  a  very  early  date,  to  a 
spread  of  Mahratta  authority  over  all  India,  and 
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to  tlie  rise  of  many  chiefs  of  that  nation  into 
the  exercise  of  the  functions,  if  they  did  not  as- 
sume the  name,  of  jirinces.     Broken  and  disjointed, 
ed  as  they  appeared,  they  still,  however,  retaini 
some  general  motives  which  led  to  their 
sional  union.*    Nor  were  these  quite  forgotten  t 
success  had  destroyed  their  enemies,  and  they  we 
impelled,  hy  the  continued  action  of  that  systei 
which  had  raised  them  to  power,  to  prey  upon 
and  destroy  each  other ;  and  even  then  they  never 
changed  their  nominal  relations  as  memhers  of  o 
confederacy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  c 
rish  them,  in  every  extreme,  with  a  prejudice  t 
almost   approximated   to  religious    feeling.     One 
cause  of  this  was  a  strong  attachment  to  the  couQ- 
tiy  of  their  birth.    Whether  in  Hindustan  or  Mai 
wa,  they  continually  kept  up  an  intimate  iut* 
coiu'se  with  their  families  and  kindi-ed  tribe  in 
their  native  districts ;  and  the  original  links  by 
wliich  the  community  was  bound,  were  constantly 
revived  and  strengthened  by  ties  which  operate 
with  great  force  upon  Hindus,  as  no  people  i 
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'  A  MahoiDedan  writer,  remarking  upon  the  tendency 
union  which  distinguished  the  Mahratta  confederacy, 
araidBl  all  their  divisions,  observer,  "  that  llie  stubborn 
tained  their  nature,  and,  like  unto  the  dissev* 
of  the  same  nubstance,  had  always  a  propensity' 
»s  wc  are  told  (he  adds)  of  the  servient 
asunder,  that  the  dismenibercd  parts  have  a  sepa- 
aiid  seek  again  iiiear|ioration-' 
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more  strongly  and  virtuously  attached  to  their 
connexions  than  this  race;  nor  is  the  bond  de- 
stroyed or  even  weakened  by  one  party  reaching 
high  power,  and  the  other  remaining  in  compara- 
tive obscurity. 

The  Paishwahs  owed  little  of  that  real  or 
nominal  obedience,  which  they  to  the  last  pre- 
served as  heads  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  to  their 
being  of  the  sacred  race  of  Brahma.  On  the 
contrary,  though  (as  has  been  noticed)  this  aided 
impression  in  the  first  instance,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Brahmins  of  the  Mahratta  state 
have  lost,  by  their  grasp  at  worldly  power,  much 
of  that  respect  and  awe  which  are  usually 
granted  to  their  tribe  by  Hindus,  when  they 
preserve  their  original  character  of  spiritual  in- 
structors. But  the  attachment,  if  not  alliance, 
which  all  classes  had  for  the  Paishwah,  as  chief 
officer  of  the  state,  though  greatly  impaired,  was 
not  destroyed;  it  was  always,  when  threatened 
with  misfortune,  their  watchword  of  union,  This 
cherished  sentiment  was  never  shewn  more  for- 
cibly than  within  the  last  few  years ;  and,  with 
more  of  virtue  and  talent  in  its  object,  it  might 
have  saved  a  confederacy  from  destruction,  of 
which  it  was  the  main  link. 

The  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas  into  Malwa, 
before  the  death  of  Aurungzeeb,  have  been  no- 
ticed, as  well  as  that  of  a.  D.  1721,  at  which  time 
the  province  was  ruled  by  a  manager,  on  the  part 
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of  the  celcljrated  Nizain-iil-Moolk.*  Tliis  Omrab 
L.D.i722.had  been  confirmed  in  the  office  of  Soohahdar,  or- 
governor,  by  Mahomed  Shah ;  Ijut  soon  ailer- 
wards  this  high  station  was  taken  from  him,  and 
given  to  Raja  Girdhur  Bahadnrf,  who  was  some 
4.  time  ai\erwards  attacked  and  defeated  by  an 
army  of  Mahrattas,  under  Chimnajee  PunditJ 
and  Oudajee  Puar.  These  cliiefs  proceeded  to 
attack  the  town  of  Sarungpoor,  the  Mahome- 
dan  governor  of  which  was  glad  to  purchase 
their  retreat  by  giving  tliem  fifteen  thousand 
rupees ;  and  this  amount  (which  was  probably 
the  utmost  the  town  could  pay)  became,  froU 
an  usage  very  characteristic  of  Mahratta  con* 
quest,  the  sum§  fixed  for  their  future  annual 
demand. 

Tlie  Mahrattas  at  this  [lenod  ravaged  at  lai^ 


*  Aflt^h  Jah  Nizam-ul-Moolk  was  appointetl  to  be  Soo'' 
balidar  of  Malna  in  a.  d.  1717,  in  the  short  reign  of  RuSeo^ 
ul-Dirjet. 

t  GirdhuT  Bahadur  was  a  Brahmin  of  tlie  Nag'gur  tribe, 
originally  fromGuzerai. 

I  Chimnajee  Pundit  was  brotliet  to  the  Faishwah  Ba.je> 
row;  and  it  appears  from  a  Diary  in  the  Poona  records  for 
the  year  1739,  that  he  was  in  Mains,  and  he  had  probably 
been  there  some  time. 

5  This  sum  is  termed  in  the  Persian  manuscripts  "  Gha-' 
neem  Sea,"  or  "an  Account  of  Plunder  ;"  and  the  letters  of 
the  two  Persian  words,  in  their  numerical  power,  give  the 
dotcof  transaction  Hejira  1141,  or  a  d.  I7'?8. 
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both  the  provinces  of  Guzerat^  and  Malwa,  and 
their  complete  reduction  of  the  latter  was  greatly 
aided  bjr  the  policy  of  Nizam-ul-MooUc,  who 
appears  to  have  desired  to  plant  this  nation  as 
a  barrier  between  the  Deckan  and  Hindustan. 
Though  it  is  likely  this  chief  had  not  the  power 
of  stemming  the  tide  of  desolation,  he  had  that 
of  turning  it,  for  the  moment,  from  the  countries 
under  his  own  immediate  sway  to  those  of  hk 
enemies,  and  sudi  he  conridered  the  Emperor 
Mahomed  Shah  and  his  court.  This  situation  of 
affairs  tempted  the  ambition  of  the  Paishwah 
Bajerow,  who,  having  marched  from  Poona  with  a.  d.  1731. 
a  large  army,  made  himself  master  of  the  pro- 
vmces  of  Nemaur  and  Malwa.  In  the  latter  he 
was  opposed  by  Dia  Bahadur;  but  the  defeatf  A.D.1732. 
and  death  of  that  officer,  who  had  succeeded  his 
relation  Raja  6irdhur,:|:  gave  this  province  to  the 


*  The  country  of  Guzerat  was  invaded  and  partly  con- 
quered in  A.  D.  1724,  by  some  Mahratta  chiefs.  These  were 
Kuddnm  Bandiah  and  Pillajee  Gulckwar,  the  founder  of  the 
present  dynasty.  Pillajee  settled  to  the  South  of  the  Mhaee 
river,  while  Kuddum  Bandiah  took  possession  of  Godra  and 
the  districts  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that  stream. 

t  This  action,  in  which  Dia  Bahadur  and  about  2000  of 
his  troops  were  slain,  was  fought  near  the  viHage  of  Terlabi 
half  wmy  between  Dhar  and  Amjherra. 

I  Raja  Girdhur,  during  the  time  he  was  Soobahdar  of 
Malwa,  surrounded  Oojein  with  a  wall,  probably  in  antici- 
pation of  attack  from  the  Mahrattas.     It  is  a  curious  fact. 
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Malirattas.  Mahomed  Khan  Bungush,  who  vraS 
next  appointed  Soubahdar,  in  vain  attempted  to 
an-est  their  progress ;  and  Sevaee  Jey  Singli,  Raja 
of  JcyjKMjr,  who  was  nominated  to  supersede  hii^a 
either  from  conceiving  opposition  hopeless,  otM 
fi-oiii  entertaining  {as  he  is  accused  of  doing  by 
all  Mahomedan  authors)  a  secret  friendship  and 
understanding  with  the  enemy,  prevailed  upon 
the  Emperor  to  appoint  Bajerow  Soobahdar  of 
Malwa.  But  this  did  not  take  place  till  the 
horse  of  the  Paishwah  had  laid  waste  the  coun- 
tries of  Agra  and  Allahal>ad,  and  the  Inii>erial 
armies  had  been  foiled  in  their  efforts  to  e\y>el 
them  from  that  province. 

Tliese  events  bring  us  to  a  new  era  in  Mah- 
ratta  history.  Their  lights  as  powerful  plunder- 
ers had  been  long  before  recognized,  and  a  share 
of  the  revenues  of  the  greater  part  of  the  empire 
had  been  allotted  them  in  the  vain  hope  of  pur- 
chasing safety  for  tiic  remainder.  Their  nder 
was  now  nominated  to  the  government  of  one  eul 
the  chief  provinces  of  Hindustan,  Tliis,  it  wtfi 
true,  he  had  first  conquered ;  but  he  had  prc^l 
fessedly  levied  no  more  than  tlie  Mahratta  tl>*l 


that,  though  an  inacription  upon  the  wall  ascribes  ita  erectiSB  | 
to  Raja  (litdhur,  the  inhabitants  of  ihc  Id 
liL'liL've,  on  tradition,  that  it  nns  ilic  work  of  his  succcas 
Dia  Bahadur. 
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butes*^  and  appeals  to  have  sought  with  solicitude 
a  legitimate  title  to  govern  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  The  peculiarity  of  character  which 
has  been  noticed  in  this  race  was  never  more  dis- 
played than  on  their  becoming  masters  of  Central 
India.  Bajerow  and  his  principal  leaders,  con- 
tent with  the  profit  and  substance  of  what  they 
had  attained,  so  far  from  weakening  impression, 
or  alarming  prejudice,  by  the  assumption  of  rank 
and  state,  seem  to  have  increased  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  humility,  as  they  advanced  in  power. 
They  affected  a  scrupulous  sense  of  inferiority  in 
all  their  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the 
Emperors,  and  with  their  principal  chie&,  par- 
ticularly the  Rajpoot  princes.  The  Mahratta 
leaders,  indeed,  not  only  submitted  to  be  treated, 
in  all  points  of  form  and  ceremony,  as  the  inferiors 
of  those  whose  countries  they  had  despoiled  and 
usurped,  but  in  hardly  any  instance  considered 
the  right  of  conquest  as  a  sufficient  title  to  the 
smallest  possession.  Grants  for  every  usurpation 
were  sought,  and  obtained,  from  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  local  sovereignty.  By  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  which  was  singularly  suited  to  the 
feelings  of  a  people  like  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
who  may  be  generally  described  as  inveterate  in 
their  habits  and  abhorrent  of  change,  they  evaded 
many  of  those  obstacles  which  had  impeded  former 


*  Chout,  Sirdaismookhee,  &'c. 
VOL.  L  G 
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conquerors.  But  their  inteiiial  relations  with 
each  other  appear  still  more  remarkable  than 
those  they  established  with  foreign  states.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  shew,  that  Mahomed  Shah, 
Ijefore  he  granted  Ballajee  a  commission  as  Soo* 
hahdar  of  Malwa,  exacted  from  his  military  chie& 
a  deed,  by  which  they  !)ecame  guarantees  for  the 
fidelity  and  allegiance  of  their  nominal  lord.  Thi»j 
measure  and  many  others  of  similar  character 
prove  that  the  authority  of  the  Paishwah  was  onlj 
recognized  as  that  of  first  oflicer  of  the  state ;  antl 
he  seems  to  have  consulted  with  other  chiefs  i 
the  confederacy,  on  points  tliat  related  to  thein 
general  interest,  on  a  footing  ahnost  of  equality ; 
but,  perhaps,  this  extraordinary  *  proceeding  is  in 
some  degree  to  be  referred  to  the  master-princifri^ 
of  the  Mahrattas,  which  rejected  no  means  that 
could  promote  their  object. 

All  accounts  regarding  the  establishment  of  the 
Mahrattas  in  Central  India  agree,  that  their  first 
administration  of  that  country  was  moderate  am 
good,  particularly  as  contrasted  with  those  aggr»^ 
vated  evilsf  which  are  ever  the  concomitants  C 


"  The  uaage  here  described  is,  however,  not  limited 
[he  Mshrsitas,  but  common  to  Hindu  governments,  in  (< 
of  which  the  princes  appear  to  have  obtained  any  very  di 
potic  power,  the  shape  of  all  being  that  of  a  feudal  coaft* 

t  The  hereditary  Zemindar  oflndore  gave  me  a  very  dit- 
linct  account   of  the   first  settlement  of  the  Mahrattas 
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falling  power,  when  the  necessities  of  a  sovereign 
lead  him  to  oppress  those  whom  he  cannot  pro- 
tect. Their  conduct  to  the  inhabitants  was  for 
a  period  very  conciliatory,  and  they  soon  esta- 
blished a  strength  that  made  the  weak  govem- 

Malwa,  and,  considering  the  transaction  as  recent,  the  nar- 
rator a  respectable  man  advanced  in  years,  and  that  his 
grandfather,  Row  Nund  Lai,  was  the  person  who  met  and 
conducted  the  Mahrattas  into  the  province,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  his  general  accuracy.  The  following  are  the  exact 
words  of  his  answer  to  a  question  upon  the  subject. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Mahomed    Shah,   when   the   Moghul 

^  Empire  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  the  power  of  the  Delhi 

**  monarch  was  rapidly  declining,  Dia  Bahadur  (a  Brahmin) 

"  was  Soobahdar  of  Malwa.     The  corruptions  and  abuses  of 

"  power  which  prevailed  in  the  remnants  of  the  Delhi  terri- 

'*  tories  were  great,  and  the  distress  arising  from  a  total 

'*  neglect  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  Government  fell 

"  heavily  upon  the  peaceful  husbandman  and  labourer  of  the 

'*  field,  who  groaned  under   the  oppression  of  every  petty 

"  tyrant  that  chose  to  act   the  despot.     The  subordinate 

'*  chiefs,  or  Thakoors,  of  Malwa,  impatient  of  the  oppressions 

"  and  rapacious   exactions  imposed   upon  them   and   their 

^  Ryots  by  Dia  Bahadur  or  his   agents,  represented   their 

'*  grievances  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  and  solicited  redress. 

'*  The  reigning  monarch,  however,  Maliomed  Shah,  held  the 

"  reins  of  government  with  too  weak  a  hand,  and  was  too 

"  much  immersed  in  indolent  and  effeminate  pleasure,  to 

''  afford  redress  ;  and  the  Rajpoot  chie&,  finding  their  hopes 

"disappointed,  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  Rajaof  Jey- 

"  poor,  Sevaee  Jey  Singh,  to  whom  they  made  their  appeal. 

"  Jey  Singh  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  able  of  those 

**  Rajas  of  Hindustan  who  still  remained  obedient  to  the 

**  Emperor  :  his  allegiance,  however,  had  begun  to  waver,  in 

o  a 
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ment  of  Mahomed  Shah  despair  of  recovering  a 
country  which  became  the  home  of  the  invaders, 
from  whence  they  carried  their  predatory  excur- 
sions into  Hindustan  ;  and  a  grant  of  a  part  of  its 
revenues,  not  excepting  the  lands  near  Dellii,  was 
one  of  the  early  fhuts  of  their  success. 


"  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  an  alfroni  he  had  received ; 
*'  and  a  secret  intercourse  was  established  between  him  and 
"  the  Paishwah  Bajorow,  the  object  of  whith  was  believed  10' 
"  be  the  subversion  of  the  Malionicdaii  power.  The  Raj]Kxrt 
"  chiefs  of  Malwa  preferred  their  complaints 
"  recommended  them  to  invite  the  Mahraliaa  to  invade  the 
"  province,  and  subdue  the  Moghul  aulhurity.  Bow  Niind 
"  Lai,  Choudry,  or  principal  officer  of  the  district  of  Indore, 
"  was  then  a  Zemindar  of  wealth  and  consequence,  and  had 
"  troops  amounting  to  2000  horse  and  foot,  who  were  paidt 
"  from  the  revenues  he  enjoyed.  He  had  also  charge  of  il 
"  difTerent  posts  which  guarded  the  fords  of  (he  Nerbudds). 
"  and  ho  was  on  this  latter  account  selected  to  treat  with  ihq 
"  Malirattas  and  promote  Ciie  invasion  The  army  of  BsjerofT 
"  was  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Berhampoor.  and  a  force  o 
"  about  12,000  men  under  Mulhar  Row  Holkar  formed  ifae 
"  advance.  Row  Nund  Lai  deputed  a  Vakeel  to  Mulhar 
"  Row  wiih  an  invitation  to  enter  Malwa,  and  an  assurance  a 
"  the  Ghauts,  or  passes,  being  lefl  open  for  his  troops,  and  o 
"  all  the  Zemindars  aiding  the  invaders.  The  Mahrattas,  in 
"  consequence,  marched,  and  crossed  the  Nerbudda  at  i 
■'  ford  near  Akberpoor,  a  villsge  between  Dhurmpooree  and 
"  Mhysir.  Dia  Bahadur,  having  in  the  mean  time  received 
"  intelligence  of  their  approach,  had  moved  witli  a  force 
•'  beyond  Amjherra,  and  blocked  up  the  Ghauts  which  lead 
"  to  Tandah,  by  which  he  supposed  the  enemy  meant  to 
•■  ascend  to   the   Table    Land.      Thi>    Mahrattas, 
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Bajerow,  after  overnmiiing  Buntielcimd,  plun- 
dering Hindustan,  and  exacting  a  promise  of  the 
Chout,  or  fourth  of  the  revenue,  upon  the  whole 
of  the  Mc^hul  empire,  left  Malwa.  (six  years  sub- 
sequent to  his  entering  that  province,)  to  proceed 
to  his  Southern  territoiies.  He  appears  in  this 
year  to  have  soUcited  and  obtained  a  letter  and 
present  from  the  Emperor,  placing  him  in  the 
highest  rank  of  his  nobles.  This  document  states, 
that  Bajerow  has  been  exalted  above  his  ecjuals, 
by   the    grant    of   territories ;    that    a    splendid 


"  being  favoured  by  tlie  ZemiiidarH  and  inliabitants,  were 
"  conducted  up  an  unguarded  pass,  nan  called  the  Blijrroo 
"  Ghaul,  a  few  miles  to  the  East  of  Mandoo  ;  and  having 
"  brought  up  their  whole  force  on  the  plain  without  oppoaiiion, 
"  thcjr  afler wards  encountered  Dia  Bahadur  at  a  village  called 
"  Tirellah,  between  Amjherra  and  Dhar,  where  the  latter  was 
"  defeated  and  blain,  and  bis  ironps  dispersed.  From  that 
"  period  the  Mahratia^  obtained  paramount  rule  in  Malwa. 
"  Tbe  ancient  Thakoors,  Zemindars,  &c.  were  allowed  to  re- 
"  uin  tbeir  powessions,  on  the  same  terms  they  held  them 
"  aiKlcr  the  Moglml  government,  and  guaranteed  from  the 
'*  recurrence  of  the  oppressive  exactions  they  had  lately  been 
"sui&ring.  The  Moghul  Amildars  and  the  public  officers, 
"  with  tbeir  Thannalis  or  posts,  were  all  turned  out,  and  re- 
"  placed  by  tliose  of  the  Mahrnttas.  Some  of  the  Thakoors, 
"  wlio  afterwards  became  refractory  and  neglected  to  pay 
"  ibcir  tributes  and  perform  their  engagements,  were  de- 
"  prived  of  iheir  possessions  and  power,  which  were  assumed 
'  by  their  new  masters,  whose  proceedings,  however  on  their 
'  Gr»t  taking  possession  of  the  province  were  studiously 
'adapted  lo  conciliate  the  Hindu  chiefs  and  inhabitants." 
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dress  *  is  transiTiitted  to  him  : — and  he  is 
minded  of  his  duty,  and  directed  "  to  tread 
"  finnly  in  the  broad  jrnth  of  fidelity,"'  The  ye^ 
hefore  these  honours  were  conferred,  the  Empen^ 
had  endeavoured  to  expel  Bajerow  from  Malwa^ 

A.  D.  ir38.hy  the  reappointment  of  Nizam  ul  Moolk  to  the 
office  of  SOobahdar  of  that  province.  This  ' 
probably  one  of  the  causes  that  led  the  Paishi- 
wah  to  proceed  to  the  Deckan,  where  he, 
doubt,  cxpectedr  from  the  absence  of  the  Nizarii 
(who  was  railed  to  Delhi  to  oppose  Nadir  Shah), 
to  make  considerable  conquests.  But  the  close  of^ 
his  career  was  marked  by  a  memorable  reverse. 
He  suffei-ed  a  signal  defeat  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poona  from  Nazir  Jung,  the  son  of  Nizam  ul 
Moolk.  and  his  capital  was  taken  and  burnt. 
These  events  preceded  only  a  few  months  the 
death  of  this  celebrated  Mahratta  chief,  f  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ballajee,  who  went  through 

A,D,  1740.  the  mock  ceremony  of  obtaining  an  investiture 
from  the  imprisoned  Sahoo  Raja,  liefore  he  entered 
upon  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  Paishwah, 

The  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  had  thrown  the 
whole  of  India  into  confusion  and  dismay,  and 
Ballajee  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 

•  The  articles  ol'  iliis  dress  (Kliclaut)  are  enumerMed  in  | 
llie  letter. 

t  Bajerow   Bullal  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Paisbwah  t 
May  1720,  and  died  in  the  same  month,  al'ior  u  rule  of  twenty  I 
years,  leaving  it  to  bis  ton  Ballajee  Bajerow, 
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tunity,  which  this  event  afforded,  of  extending  his 
power.  The  first  authentic  record  we  have  of  his 
reign,  is  a  very  remarkable  compact  with  Nizam 
ul  Moolk.  It  is  in  the  form  of  requests  and  an- 
swers,  a  very  usual  shape  of  Indian  diplomatic 
papers. 

The  first  request  is,  that  Ballajee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed  Soobahdar  of  Malwa*,  and  have  the  whole 
of  that  province  as  a  Jahgeer,  or  estate.  The  an- 
swer is,  that  the  Nizam  is  himself  Soobahdar,  but, 
on  the  Paishwah  promising  obedience,  the  Sun- 
nuds,  or  deeds,  to  be  Naib,  or  deputy,  shall  be 
sent  him. 

In  the  next  article  a  request  is  made  for  the 
fifty  lacks  of  rupees  which  the  Emperor  had  pro^ 
mised  as  an  aid.  f  Every  effort  (it  is  stated  in 
reply)  will  be  made  to  obtain  this  amount. 

Prom  the  tenor  of  the  superscription  |  on  this 

*  It  has  been  before  explained,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
that  country  which  we  term  Central  India,  was  included  in 
the  Moghul  Soobah  or  government  of  Malwa.  Vide  Chap.  I. 

f  Mudud  Kurch,  literally,  aid  of  expenditure. 

I  This  Persian  deed  is  styled  **  Memorandum  of  Demands 
and  Answers."  There  is  upon  the  envelope  of  this  document 
a  short  note  in  the  Mahratta  language — **  That  the  enclosed 
*'  Memorandum  regarded  the  Soobahdary  of  Malwa,  and  the 
**  fifly  lacks  of  rupees,  was  sent  by  Ballajee  Row  to  the  Nabob 
^*  Asoph  Jah,  who  was  then  (the  26th  of  Ramzan,  year  not 
*'  mentioned)  at  Suraee  in  Malwa,  and  the  answers  to  the  Me- 
*'morandum  were  originally  in  Asoph  Jah's  own  hand- 
'*  writing."— Asoph  Jah  left  Delhi  in  1740.  *  He  fought  his 
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document,  it  must  have  U'en  written  when  Nizaui 
trio.ut  Moolk  was  passing  through  Malwa  (after  Nadir 
Shah  had  left  India)  to  punish  his  rebellious  son 
in  the  Dcckan. 

During  the  tlii-ee  years  that  intervened  fnini 
the  accession  of  Ballajee  to  the  office  of  Paishwah, 
to  the  death  of  Jey  Singh,  there  appears  to  have 
iKen  a  constant  friendly  intci-course  between  the 
latter  and  the  Mabrattas ;  and  several  letters  and 
engagements,  which  have  lieen  preser\'cd,  shew 
distinctly  tlie  character  of  this  connexion,  whicli^  . 
though  perliaps  originally  grounded  on  Hindu 
feeling,  took  a  different  shape  after  the  Mabrattas 
had  entered  the  scene.  Jey  Singh's  object  was,  to 
continue  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  them 
and  the  Emperor ;  but  he  desired,  as  appears 
from  certain  articles  in  their  agi-eenients,  to  coin-  ■ 
bine  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  with  his  friendship  • 
to  the  Mabrattas.  He  also  wished  to  use  the 
latter  as  auxiliaries :  and  an  engagement  •  of 
four  articles  is  chiefly  directed  against  Abber 
Singh,  Raja  of  Jondpoor,  with  whom  he  was 
then  in  a  state  of  hostility.  But  death  came  sea- 
sonably to  release    this    great  and  accomplished 

son  NwamuDowlahiii  1741.  and  hetontinued  incheDeckui 
till  his  death.  ITiS.     Maliomed  Shuh  died  ihe  same  year, 

•  This  oifeDBive  and  defensive  engagement  is  dated  in  the 
year  of  the  Sumbut  1798,  and  below  II-H  ofil.e  Soraun,  the 
Arabic  sn  used  by  the  Mahratlus,  wbidi  dates  correspond 
«iih  llejitu  IIS.I  iind  a.  u.  1741. 
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prince*  from  a  scene  of  intrigue,  distraction,  and 
guilt,  in  which,  from  his  want  of  means  to  guide 
the    storm    that  was  around  him,   his  character 
might  have  been  soiled,  but  could  not  have  been 
elevated.     The  last  engagement  he  concluded  with 
the  Mahrattas,  from  its  date,  could  only  have  been 
settled  a  short  period  before  his  death.     Its  first 
article  is  completely  an  offensive  and  defensive  en- 
gagement.   The  second  is  remarkable  :  it  supposes 
(probably  on  very  good  experience)  the  likelihood 
of  Bajerow  breaking  his  faith  with  the  Emperor. 
Jey  Singh  states  that  he  will  prevent  such  an  oc- 
currence ;   but,  if  it  happens,  he  will  follow  the 
Paishwahf .     The  third  and  fourth  articles  are  ge- 
neral ;  but  by  the  fifth  he  promises  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  some  Rajpoot  chiefs  to  the 
North  of  the  Chumbul  river,  whom  Ballajee  had 
recommended,  and  to  endeavour  to  establisli  them 
in  their  possessions,  on  their  paying  the  tribute, 
provided  they  were  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor.   This  latter  qualification  proves,  that  he 
was  still  sensible  to  his  duty  in  that  quarter ;  and 
indeed  it  is  probable  he  acted  only  a  ministerial 


•  He  died  A.  D.  1742. 

t  The  literal  translation  from  the  original  in  the  Rangree 
dialect  is,  "  1  will  be  after  you ;"  which  may  be  interpreted 
either  as  implying  continued  friendship  in  all  extremes,  or 
Utility  on  a  change  of  conduct.  The  latter  is,  fortunately 
for  the  fame  of  Jey  Singh,  the  most  obvious  reading. 
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pai'l,  in  all  that  related  to  the  intercourse  betwo 
Mahomed  Sliah  and  tlie  Paishwah.  In  the  c 
clnding  and  most  iitiportant  article  of  the  eng'aj 
iiieiit  alluded  to,  Jey  Singh  promises  "  to  pnj 
"  cure,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  the  Km 
"  peror's  command  for  the  issue  of  a  Firinauii,  o 
"  order,  in  the  name  of  the  Sahoo  Raja,  anti  the 
"  transudssion  of  the  usual  presents,  also  the  Sun- 
"  nuds,  or  deeds,  for  the  \''icegerency  of  the  S 
"  bah  of  Malwa,  and  the  sanction  to  take  tiibul 
"  as  established  by  the  Emperor,  from  the  Rajas 
"  on  this  side  (i.e.  the  North)  of  the  Chumbul,'' 
This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  fourteenth. 
night  of  the  Moon  of  Jeth.  in  the  year  of  1 
Smnbut  1798,  corresponding  with  a.  d.  1741^ 
Jey  Singh  died  the  next  year.  Few  chiefs  have 
attained  higher  or  more  merited  reputation.  The 
city  of  Jeypoor,  which  he  built  to  perpetuate  his 
name,  exhibits  in  its  splendid  ai>pearance  the  mind 
of  its  founder.  The  erection  of  an  observatory, 
and  its  endowment  at  Ids  new  capital,  shewed  that 
the  love  of  science  was  mixed  with  the  other  vir- 
tues and  qualities  of  this  jjrince,  who  completely 
fulfilled,  during  a  long  reign,  the  extraordinai-y  pro- 
mise be  gave  even  in  childliood.  But  he  belongs 
to  the  subject  of  this  narration,  only  as  a  Chi 
who  at  some  periods  had  power,  and  throughoi 
his  life  great  influence,  over  the  whole  of  Central 
India,  where  his  name  is  still  fondly  cbcrished  by 
all,   and   poi'ticidarly    by    the    Rajpoots.      These^ 
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deem  him,  and  Jeswunt  Singh  of  Joudpoor,  who 
is  dear  to  them  from  his  opposition  to  Amimg- 
zeeb,  the  greatest  of  their  race. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  character  as  Jey  Singh  operated 
as  some  restraint  on  Ballajee;  but  the  contempt 
of  all  morality,  in  their  political  arrangements, 
was  with  the  Mahrattas  avowed,  and  shameless. 
We   have   a  remarkable  instance   of  this   in   a 
note  affixed  to  an  engagement  made  by  Ballajee 
i^d  his  uncle  Chimnajee  with  the  weak  sove- 
reign of  Delhi:   in  which,  after  stating  various 
conditions  of  service  that  they  bind  themselves  to 
perform,  it  is  added,  ^*  that  Ballajee  Row*   in- 
**  tended  in  ftiture  to  do  every  thing  candour  and 
**  smcerity  dictated,  to  obey  the  Emperor's  wishes 
**  as  appeared  best  to  his  judgment,  and  to  refra&i 
^  firom  the  litigiousness  he  had  formerly  practised 
"  in  causing  imnecessary  delays,  &c.  by  pretended 
"scruples,   arising  from  the  omission  of  a  Fir- 

*  This  remarkable  confession  is  attached  to  ah  engagement 
of  nine  articles  given  to  the  Emperor  by  Ballajee  and  his 
uncle  Chimnajee,  after  the  former  had  been  nominated  Soo- 
bahdar  of  Malwa.  It  is  believed  to  be  written  in  the  Paish- 
wah's  own  hand ;  and  commences  with  stating  that  the  agree- 
ment of  nitie  articles  had  beeii  made  after  much  discussion,  in 
the  time  of  Khan  Dowran,  to  please  the  Vizier,  by  advice  of 
Row  Kirpah  Ram.  The  latter  person  was  of  some  celebrity ; 
he  was  long  Vakeel  on  the  part  of  Jey  Singh  at  Delhi,  and 
was  a  personal  favourite  of  Mahomed  Shah. 
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**  maun,  or  otiier  alleged  informalities ;  neitha 
"  would  he  in  future  endeavour  to  evade  the  per* 
"  forniance  of  any  duty  or  service  by  pretended! 
"  want  of  cash,  or  any  such  f^i'oundless  excuse."' 

The  Emperor  Mahomed  Shah  had  appointed* 
Uallajee  to  be  Soobahdar  of  Malwa  ;  but  there 
was  at  this  period  a  remarkable  indirectness  in  all 
proceedings  lietwixt  the  Emperor  and  the  Paisb- 
wah  ; — and  the  higli  office  of  Soobalidar  of  MalwB 
is,  by  a  singular  form,  given  in  trust  f  to  the  VU 
zier,  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  Paishwah.  It  i 
pro))alile  that  the  weak  successor  of  Timur  was 
ashamed  of  the  concessions  into  wliich  he  wai 
forced,  and  that  this  expedient  oiiginated  in  a  de- 
sire to  prevent  his  dignity  being  compromised  by 
the  form  of  the  engagement.  On  these  points  tho 
Mahratta  chief  was  careless,  and,  so  long  as  he: 
advanced  in  the  substance  of  jxiwert.  he  iviliingly 
left  the  name  of  it  to  others.     Ballajee  ; 


'  This  appointmcnl  is  made  by  two  Siinniicis,  or  deeds, 
one  dated  tlie  tivcniy-sccond  of  Jiiniiul-iil-Awiil,  and  iheothi 
ilie  eiglitcrnth  of  itujub,  in  ihe  twenty-fotitili  year  of  Um 
Emperor's  reign. 

t  This  ia  the  form  in  tiic  sveuud  tiuiiniiil,  or  deed,  dat( 
the  eigbteetiih  of  Itujub. 

I  The  great  solicitude  with  ivliich  ihc  Paishwah  sought  tl 
title  and  power  of  Soobahdar  of  Malwa  is  proved  by  a  variel 
of  papers,  propositions,  and  minor  agreements,  in  which  he 
]>rofuse  of  his  professions  of  obedience  and  allegiance,  in  il 
tjvent  of  his  wishes  betog  complied  with.     There  is  aiuoi 
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from  Other  documents,  to  have  extorted  from  the 
court  of  Delhi  sums  of  money  upon  the  most 
groundless  and  even  insulting  pretexts ;  amongst 
others,  a  large  sum  which  had  been  promised  td 
his  father,  on  the  condition  of  his  joining  the 
Emperor  on  the  invasion  of  Nadir,  was  claimed 
and  extorted,  though  Bajerow  had  on  that  occa- 
sion not  only  kept  aloof,  but  taken  every  advan- 
tage of  the  crisis  to  enlarge  his  possessions. 

The  gratitude  of  Ballajee,  when  he  obtained 
the  office  of  Soobahdar  of  Malwa,  was  expressed 


these  records  a  curious  instance  of  Ballajee's  readiness  to 
subscribe  any  thing,  and  to  endeavour  by  every  means  to  pro- 
mote his  objects.  In  an  engagement  which  he  gave  the  Em- 
peror, dated  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  (one  year 
before  he  obtained  the  grant  of  Malwa,)  it  is  written  in  the 
preamble :  "  I,  Ballajee  Row  Mookh  Purdhan,  through  the 
**  mediation  of  Asoph  J  ah  ;*'  and  in  another  paper  of  the  same 
purport  and  date,  and  which  exactly  corresponds  on  all  other 
points,  he  not  only  omits  the  mention  of  this  mediation,  but 
states  that  he,  the  Paishwah,  will  not  contract  any  friendship 
with  Asoph  Jah,  or  others,  without  the  royal  permission.  It 
bas  been  conjectured  that  the  first  of  these  records  was  the 
original  draft,  but,  not  being  approved  by  the  Emperor,  the 
other  was  substituted  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable,  from 
both  having  been  carefully  preserved  among  the  state  papers 
at  Poona,  that  one  engagement  was  forwarded  to  the  court 
of  Delhi,  and  another  to  Nizam  ul  Moolk.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing is  quite  conformable  with  the  usage  of  Mahratta  politi- 
cian^, who,  if  they  attain  the  object  of  the  moment,  are  in- 
sensible to  the  disgrace  of  future  detection  and  exposure. 
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in  an  engagement*  from  him  and  his  uncle, 
which  though  written  in  a  tone  of  submission 
to  the  Emperor,  contained  in  its  stipulations  am- 


ifilie  articles  of  agree-' 
Rutv,    and   ChimnaJM; 


*  The  following  is  die  translation 
mcnt  of  Pundit  Purillian  Ballajcc 
Row. 

"  As  from  beneficence  and  bounty  the  Soobahdar;  of  Mai- 
"  vt&  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  aervanls  Ballajee  Row  and 
"  Chimnnjee  Row,  we  are  willing  to  perform  our  service  fli 
"  follows  : 

"  lat.  We  wish  to  have  the  hoDOur  of  enjoying  the  dignity 
"  of  being  admilted  to  the  august  presence. 

"  3d.  We  promise  that  we  shall  not  invade,  plunder,  or  laj 
"  waste  any  country  except  Malwi 

"  Sil.  No  other  Mahratia  chief  shall  pass  beyond  ihfic 
"  Ghauts  of  the  Nerbudda,  into  aoy  part  of  tlie  Soobah  a 
"  Hindustan.     We  take  upon  ourselves  this  responsibility. 

"  4th.  A  respectable  Mahratta  officer,  witli  a  body  of  £04| 
"  horse,   shall   always   he    present 
"  Majesty. 

'*  J>th.  We  acL-ept  the  sum  which  has  this  year  been  givttii 
"  us  as  Enam  or  gift;  but  ia  future  v/e  will  not  ask  forsi 
"  fraction  from  the  court,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  worl^ 
"  and  shall  ahvayn  remain  steady  and  firm  in  our  duty  aa^ 
"  allegiance. 

"  6ib,  Whenever  the  victorious  army  shall  move  abroad,  • 
"  body  of  4000  horse  shall  be  furnished  by  us  to  accompanjBJ^ 
"  ihe  camp ;  but  should  more  be  required,  their  expenso* 
"  must  in  that  case  be  defrayed  by  the  enlightened  presence.) 

'■  7th.  We  will  not  exact  from  the  Zemindars  beyond  xU 
"  river  Chumbul,  a  fraction  more  than  the  established  FaislW 
"  kush,  or  tribute. 

"  Sth.  Should  the  enlightened  presence  issue  an  order  fat) 
"  us  to  punish  any  petty  Zemindars  in  thai  <]uarter,  we  shatt 
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pie  proof  of  the  real  condition  of  those,  who 
sought  the  promotion  of  their  temporary  inte- 
rests by  unmeaning  professions  of  allegiance  and 
obedience. 

In  the  anxiety  of  Ballajee  to  obtain  possession 
of  Malwa,  he  had  recourse  to  the  measure,  which 
has  been  before  noticed,  of  making  his  chief  ge-r 
nerals  become  the  guarantees  of  his  good  faith ; 
and  the  following  document  was  given  to  Maho- 
med Shah  to  guard  against  his  future  encroach- 
ments :  **  We,  Ranojee  Sindia,  Mulharjee  Holkar, 
"  Jeswunt  Row  Puar,  and  Pillajee  Jadhoo,  hereby 
"give  it  under  our  hands,  that,  Ballajee  Row 
"  Mookh  Purdhan  having  agreed  to  serve  his 
**  Majesty,  should  he  hereafter  desire  to  recede 
**  from  his  duty,  we  shall  by  our  representations 
"  prevent  his  doing  so ;  but  if,  notwithstanding 
"  our  endeavours,  he  still  persists  in  withdrawing 
**  from  his  duty,  we  shall  in  that  case  quit  the 

'*  furnish  a  quota  of  4000  horse,  who  will  exert  their  endea- 
"  vours  to  effect  the  object  required. 

"  9th.  With  respect  to  the  Jahgeers  of  Killedars  and  the 
"  perquisites  of  Canoongoes,  Mooflees,  &c.  as  also  lands, 
"  pensions,  and  other  charitable  institutions  emanating  from 
"  the  bounty  of  the  enlightened  presence,  we  declare  that  we 
"  will  not  infringe  upon  them,  but  allow  the  full  benefit  of 
"  them  to  those  on  whom  they  have  been  bestowed,  that  they 
"may  employ  themselves  in  uttering  benedictions  for  his 
"  Majesty's  eternal  prosperity." 

N.  B.  The  note  found  on  the  envelope  of  this  agreement 
has  been  before  noticed.     Vide  page  91. 
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*'  service  of  the  Purdhan   Pundit.     In  token  ( 
"  the  same  we  have  written  the  above  as  a  det 
This  document  is  dated  the  seventh  of  Rubee  i 
Awul,  in  the  twenty -third  year  of  the  reign,  A.  S 
1743. 

The  retros|ie<t  of  a  few  years  gives  a  still  more 
singular  cliaractcr  to  this  extraordinary  record. 
Ranojee  had  carried  tlie  slippers  of  the  father  of* 
the  chief  for  whose  conduct  he  now  pledged  hinM 
self,  and  Mulhar    Row  Holkar  had  only  a  fe«j 
yeai-s  before  been  attending  a  flock  of  goats,  «^ 
his  native  village  in  the  Deckan ;   but  it  was  i 
■  period  of  revolution,  and  these  persons  were  j 
great  military  commanders,  who   had   not  oid 
annies  of  theii"   own,  but  interests,  particuIaH 
North  of  the  Nerbndda,  quite  distinct  from  th^l 
of  tlie  Paishwah,  whose  history  indeed,  subsequa 
to  the  events  here   stated,  has  little  connexid 
with  that  of  Central  India ;  to  illustrate  which  i 
will  lie  necessary  to  give  a  concise  account  of  fJu 
IMaiu'atta  families  of  Puar,  Sindia,  and  Holkai 
whose  ancestors  were  employed  in  the  first  redutf 
tion  of  this  coimtry,  and  to  whom  it  afterwarc 
became  subject. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The/amilies  qfi/te  Puars  of  Dhar  and  Dewass, 

In  the  early  periods  of  Mahratta  history,  the 
fiunily  of  Puar  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  distinguished.*  They  were  of  a  Rajpoot 
tribe,  numbers  of  which  had  been  settled  in  Mal- 
wa  at  a  remote  aera ;  from  whence  this  branch  had 
migrated  to  the  Deckan.  Serajee  Puar,  the  first 
of  the  family  that  can  be  traced  in  the  latter 
country,  was  a  landholderf ;  and  his  grandsons 
Sambajee  and  Kalojee  were  military  commanders, 
in  the  service  of  the  celebrated  Sevajee.  Three 
sons  of  the  former,  Oudajee,  Anund  Row,  and 
Jugdeo,  served  the  successor  of  that  prince  (Sahoo 
Raja),  during  whose  reign  Oudajee  attained  con- 
siderable rank.  He  was  not  only  intrusted  with 
^  high  command,  but  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration, as  appears  by  the  style  and   purport 

*  This  tribe  has  been  before  noticed.     Vide  page  2S. 
t  He  was  Zemindar  of  Sopaut  Kingee  and  Kurnngaum  in 
A<  Deckan. 
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of  letters  and  deeds  from  Sahoo  Raja  and  his 
minister  Bajerow,  still  in  the  possession  of  thw 
family. 

Oudajee,  eight  years  before  Bajerow  conquered' 
Centi'a!  India,  was  employed  to  establish  the 
predatory  claims "  of  the  Mahrattas  over  that 
country  andGuzerat.f  He  however  offended  the 
Paishwah ;  who  first  deprived  him  of  all  power, 
and,  having  afterwards  imprisoned^  him,  raised 
his  younger  brother,  Anund  Row.  to  the  head  of 
the  family.  From  this  event  occurring  before  thef 
division  of  the  temtories  of  Malwa,  the  latter  I 
considered  the  founder  of  the  Principality  c 
Dhar. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  success  ( 


■   Chout,  Sirdsiamookhee,  &:c.  &c. 

t  Oudajee  entered  Guzcrnt,  but  made  no  permanent  i 
pression  in  that  province,  in  which,  as  has  been  before  itated^. 
Uandiah  and  Pillajee  Guickwar  had  established  themselves^ 
Thelatter,atlcr  some  warfare,  obliged  Oudajee,  in  a.  n.  1726^. 
to  retire  into  Malwa,  and  to  abandon  the  forts  of  Dubboy  noA 
Baroda,  which  he  had  occupied.  Baroda  became  the  capita^ 
of  Pillajee,  and  has  continued  that  of  his  descendants. 

;  One  account  state*  that  Oudajpe  escaped  from  prison  and 
fled  to  theDeckan,  where  he  died  in  obscurity  at  the  village  tf 
Mooltan  near  Poona.  Thus  far  is  certain,  that  his  natni 
never  again  occurs  in  Mahratia  history  \  and  this  circi 
connected  with  his  former  fame,  liad  given  rise  to  suspicioni 
that  his  death  was  hastened  by  the  policy  of  Bajerow,  ar 
the  fear*  of  his  snccessor  Anund  Row,  whose  defection  to  tl 
Paishwah  is  considered  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  fa 
brother's  fall. 
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Malinitta.s  should,  by  making  Dhar  the  ca- 
pital of  Anund  Row  and  his  descendants,  restore 
the  sovereignty  of  a  race  who  had  seven  centuries 
before  been  exj)elled  from  the  government  of  thtrt 
dty  and  territory.  But  the  present  family,  though 
of  the  same  trilie  (Puar),  claim  no  descent  *  from 
the  ancient  Hindu  Princes  of  Malwa.  They  have, 
like  all  the  Khetri  triljes  who  became  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Mahrsttas,  adopted,  even  in  their 
modes  of  thinking,  the  habits  of  that  people. 
TTie  heads  of  the  family,  with  feelings  more  suited 
to  chiefs  of  that  nation  than  Rajpoot  princes,  have 
purchased  the  office  of  Potailf,  or  head-man,  in 
some  villages  in  the  Deckan  ;  and  their  descen- 
dants continue  to  attach  value  to  their  ancient, 
Aotigh  humble,  rights  of  village  officers  in  tlial 
<[uarter.     Notwithstanding  that  these  usages,  and 


*  The  Rajaa  of  the  petiy  principality  of  Soont  assert 
Iheir  title  to  this  proud  lioeage. 

t  I  liavc  seen  this  Sunnnil  for  the  office  of  Potail  to  the 
nllftge  of  Kointar,  in  tlie  Fergunnali  of  Junncer,  which  was 
)iur«haM<l  for  1112  rupees  and  a  horse  by  Anund  Row  Puar. 
iu  A.  ».  1710.  Theson  of  Aniind  Row.  Jeswunt  Row  Puar, 
iMuglu  the  hair  of  the  olTicc  of  Potail  of  ihe  village  of  Kun- 
gaum.iriihe  Pergunoah  of  Kundah,  in  the  province  of  Janneer, 
in*,  o.  1734,  when  Prince  of  Dltar;  he  paid  751  rupees  for 
the  purchase.  These  olBces,  which  W'ith  their  small  immu- 
oitic!!  were  occasionally  diiiturbed  in  the  time  of  the  Paishwuhs, 
liave  been  eagerly  reclaimed  since  the  British  autliority  was 
T  the  Poona  ti 
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the  connexions  they  formed,  have  amalgamated 
this  family  with  the  Mahrsttas,  they  still  claim, 
both  on  account  of  their  high  birth,  and  being 
officers  of  the  Rajas  of  Sattara  (not  of  the  Paish- 
wahs),  rank  and  jirecedence  over  the  house  of 
Sindia  and  Holkar  ;  and  these  claims,  even  when 
their  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  were  always 
admitted  as  far  as  related  to  points  of  fonn  and 
ceremony.  The  late  Jeswunt  Row  Hoikar  and 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia  were,  indeed,  forward  to 
acknowledge  their  suiierior  rank,  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  usiirjiing  their  power  and' 
despoiling  their  territories. 

Anund  Row  Puar  was  vested  with  authority  to- 
collect  the  Mahratta  share  of  the  revenue  of  Mnl- 
wa  and  Guzerat  in  A,  D.  1734.  This  commission, 
however,  could  hardly  have  been  acted  ujion,  as 
the  Paishwah,  Bajerow,  l>ecame  Soobahdar  of  the 
former  province  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  whatever 
forms  the  policy  of  the  Mahrattas  might  have  led 
them  to  observe,  they  were  substantially  the  sove- 
reigns of  Malwa  from  this  date.  Anund  Row 
soon  afterwards  settled  at  Dhar,  which  province, 
with  the  adjoining  districts,  and  the  tributes  of 
some  neighbouring  Rajpoot  chiefs,  were  assigned 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  adherents, 

Anund  Row  died  A.  n.  1749,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  liis  son  Jeswunt  Row  Puar,  who  ac- 
companied the  Paishwah  to  Hindustan,  and  waa 
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one  of  the  many  distinguished  leaders*  who  fell 
in  the  celebrated  action  which  the  Mahrattas,  com- 
manded by  Sadasheo  Bhow,  the  Paishwah's  bro- 
ther, fought  at  Paniput,  against  the  combined 
Mahomedan  armies,  under  the  A%han  sovereign 


*  Jeswunt  Row   Puar  had   attained   high   consideration 
amongst  the  Mahrattas,  and  is  spoken  of  as  alike  remarkable 
lor  bis  kindness  and  valour  by  the  inhabitants  of  Malwa, 
who  cherish  many  traditions  of  his  fame.     The   following 
anecdote  of  this  chief  was  related  to  me  by  one  of  my  most 
respectable  Native  writers,  Khealee  Ram,  who  had  at  one 
period  the  management  of  Bersiah.     He  said,  that  about 
thirty  years  ago  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Himmut 
Singfa,  the  hereditary  Choudry,  or  chief  officer  of  the  district, 
(then  eighty  years  of  age,)  who  praised  the  goodness  and 
high   spirit  of  Jeswunt  Row  Puar  extremely.    When   the 
Bhow  was  encamped  on  the  river   near  Bersiah,  Himmut 
Singh  told  him  that  Jeswunt  Row  took  him  and  some  others 
to  the  tent  of  the  commander  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
**  Jeswunt  Row  had  gone  to  the  inner  tent  to  pay  his  respects, 
"  while  I  with  other  Zemindars  (Himmut  Singh  observed)  sat 
"  myself  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  outer.     Three  Mah- 
'*  ratta  chiefs  dismounting  from  their  horses,  and  having  no 
"  horsekeepers,  bade  me  and  two  others  bold  them  while 
*'  they  went  into  the  tent  of  the  Bhow.     We  did  so.     Jes- 
wunt Row,  on  coming  out,  enquired  how  we  came  to  have 
such  occupations ;  when  informed  of  what  had  occurred, 
he  exclaimed  in  anger,  '  Who  dares  degrade  my  Zemindars 
into  horsekeepers  V  and  then  turning  to  us,  said,  '  Mount 
these  animals  and  ride  them  home,  they  are  your  property/ 
'•  We  readily  obeyed,  (said  Himmut  Singh,)  and  never  heard 
more  upon  the  subject,  but  kept  our  excellent  horses  and 
their  fine  housings.^' 


<« 
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Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee.  Kundee  Row,  the  son 
Jeawunt  Row,  was  a  minor*  when  his  father  was 
slain,  and  the  management  of  the  family  posses- 
sions fell  to  a  Brahmin  of  the  name  of  Madhoo 
Row  Ourekur.  From  this  period  the  petty  state 
of  Dhar  appears  to  have  declined.  The  Mahratta 
chiefs  in  Malwa.  in  their  turn,  took  advantage 
of  the  weak  and  distracted  state  of  this  princi- 
pality ;  and  its  ruin  seemed  at  one  period  in- 
evitable, when  the  well-known  Ragobah,  who" 
brought  misfortune  on  all  who  supported  him, 
sent  his  family  for  reftige  to  Dhar,  which  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  the. 
combined  forties  of  his  enemies.  Anundee  Baect 
his  princiiml  wife,  who  had  just  been  delivered  of 
Bajerow  {the  last  of  the  Paishwahs),  was  within 
the  fort ;  and  the  object  of  the  assailants  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  her  and  the  young  prince. 
As  Knndec  Row  had  openly  joined  the  standard 
of  Ragobah,  his  countries  in  Malwa  were  re- 
sumed, and  their  restoration  was  the  price  given 
for  the  surrender  of  Anundee  Baee  and  her  childf , 
who  were  carried  prisoners  to  the  Deckan.  The 
orders  in  the  name  of  Paishwah  Madhoo  Row, 
directing  the  restoration  of  the  different  districts 


'  He  was  only  two  years  and  a  lialf  old. 

f  The  inranl  who  was  so  early  iloomed  to  a  prison  might 
liave  been  pitied  ;  but  none  com  mi  sera  ted  his  dopraved  ambi- 
lious  mother,  who,  when  the  young  unfortunnie  Paisliwali 
Narrainjcc  Row,  Hying  from  liis  murderers,  was  claEping  Uis 
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in  Malwa  to  Kundee  Row,  explain  spccificaUy 
their  tenure  to  be  for  the  support*  of  troops; 
indeed,  that  was  the  only  grant  ever  made  to 
military  chiefs,  and  no  other  appears  to  have 
been  sought.  It  was,  according  to  the  jiractice 
of  thin  loose  state,  no  check  to  usurpation  ;  and 
H  gave  them,  when  the  paramount  power  was 
strong,  an  excuse  with  themselves  and  othci-s 
for  submission,  which  was  congenial  to  their 
habits.  The  usage  that  rendered  military  com- 
mand, as  well  as  civil  charge,  ht^reditaryt  made 
tbem  confideut  that  their  descendant's  would  keep 
possession    under   this    tenure,  as    long  as    they 

tuns  round  hit  uncle  and  [mpIoTiog  lifL-,  rushed  From  Iter 
apjutment  and  unkuit  the  boy'd  hands,  and  threw  him  with 
violence  from  Ragobah.  He  met  Oic  fate  to  which,  it  'is  be- 
lieved by  almost  all  Mahruttag,  she,  from  a  desire  to  raise 
liervelf  and  children,  was  ihc  chief  cause  of  his  being 
ddomcid.  Ragobah  (that  nitmc  of  ill  omen  to  all,  and  to  none 
nore  tlian  the  English),  who  is  cunsidtred  by  his  countrymen 
«  being  weaker  tlmn  he  was  wicked,  continued  through  life 
under  the  influence  of  this  bold  bad  woman,  of  whom  I  never 
heard  a  Mahratta  speak  but  with  disgust  and  indignation. 

"  It  W3»  by  accident  I  discovered  the  deed  for  this  tpnure, 
abicb  ie  termed  Seriojam.  The  Pundit  of  Dhar  shewed 
lome  alarm  ;  at  which  I  smiled,  and  told  him  his  master  Itad 
■tot*  the  best  tenure  in  India,  a  treaty  with  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  no  retrospect  could  or  would  be  taken  to  hiK 
former  rights.  He  said  he  believed  so,  but  that  many  storiett 
w«re  told  ofour  giving  acunatniction  to  the  terms  of  grants, 
Nhicb,  tliough  liberal  and  perhaps  just,  was  not  consistent 
«iUi  lh«  nunoei  in  which  they  were  understood  by  Mahrattas. 
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CAuld  under  any  othtr ;  for  they  well  knew,  from 
the  principles  of  then-  empire,  that,  when  they 
ceased  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves,  no  titles, 
however  valid,  would  save  them  from  ruin. 

Kundee  Row  Piiar  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Govind  Row  Guickwar,  hy  whom  he  had  one 
son,  bom  six  months  after  his  death.  This  prince 
who  was  called  Aniind  Row,  remained  at  Baroda, 
the  capital  of  liis  grandfather,  till  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  proceeded  to  Dhar ; 
and,  though  at  first  opposed  by  the  Dewan  Rimg 
Row  Ourekur,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  his  principality. 
\.D.\79}.      From  the  date  of  Anund  Row's  retiuTt,    the 

I  history  of  the  Pnars  of  Dhar  presents  one  series 
of  misfortunes  ;  and  during  the  last  twenty  years 
the  efforts  made  by  its  princes  have  had  less  the 
character  of  a  contest  for  power,  than  a  stru^ie 
for  existence.     The  Mahratta  chieftains  Holkar* 


•  Jeswunt  Uow  Holkar  received  ilie  rebellious  mtnislcr. 
Rung  Row  Ourekur,  who  claimed  his  protection,  in  tJie  most 
friendly  manner,  and,  while  he  carried  on  an  ineffectual  nego- 
tiation  to  reconcile  him  to  his  master,  plundered  and  laid 
waste  the  country.  The  minister,  however,  linding  that  Jes- 
wunt Row  could  not  accomplish  his  views,  went  to  ihs 
Deckan,  where  be  succeeded  in  instigating  Dowlet  Row 
Sindia  to  attack  Dliar,  a.  d.  1807.  That  prince  at  firat 
demanded  thirty  lacks  of  rupees  from  this  petty  state,  as- 
serting that  he  had  orders  from  the  Poishwah  to  resume  its 
lands,  which  he  tlireatened  to  enforce  if  this  requisition  was 
not  complii'd  with.     After  a  great  effort,  two  lacks  of  rupees 
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and  Siiidia  were  amongst  its  principal  despuilci-s. 
Atiund  Row,  after  some  vain  eflbits  to  preserve 
his   territories,  died.      His    power    devolved    on 


were  raised,  which  were  given,  with  an  order  for  four  more 
upon  the  Kotah  tribute;  but  this  w&s  only  a  part  of  the  loss 
which  the  conduct  of  Ourekur  brought  upon  this  principality. 
The  districts  ofAggur  and  Soneil,  which  had  been  granted 
to  that  minister  for  his  support,  were  by  him  made  over  to 
Sindia;  and  the  hostilities  of  the  latter  did  not  stop,  till  he  had 
despoiled  Aaund  Row  of  the  principal  partofhis  possessions, 
A.  D,  1805.  Those  in  Harrowtee  were  ail  seized,  and  Dhar 
wu  B  second  time  attacked  by  one  of  his  leaders,  Juggah  Bsp- 
poo,  who  extorted  a  considerable  sum  from  its  ruler.- — ^In  two 
years  aRemBrds(A.  n.  1807)  another  of  these,  Sambajee  Jugha, 
made  war  upon  this  declining  principality,  and  took,  after  an 
action  fought  at  Budnawur,ihe  whole  of  that  district,  lo  satisfy 
ihc  demand  made  by  order  of  Sindia  for  seventy-five  thousand 
rupees.  A  desire  to  regain  his  country  led  to  this  amount 
being  raised  and  paid  by  Anund^ow;  but,  during  this 
transaction,  ili at  unfortunate  prince  died.  This  event,  with  the 
confusion  that  ensued,  was  made  the  pretcxtof  keeping  both 
the  money  and  the  territory.  Anund  Row  is  believed  to  have 
ti-eo  poisoned  hy  Ins  sister,  who  was  of  a  very  bad  and  dts- 
tulutc  character.  Her  supposed  object  was  the  government, 
ithich  she  would  have  exercised  in  ihe  name  of  some  child  she 
meant  to  adopt.  These  hopes,  if  e\et  entertained,  were  coni- 
plecely  frustrated;  she  was  seized  and  put  to  deuih,  with 
Kveral  real  or  presumed  accomplices,  a  few  days  alter  her 
brother's  death, 

Afcout  the  period  of  these  transactions,  Mheer-Khan  seized 
OD  Bersioh,  a  district  of  the  Puars,  and  made  it  over  toKiir- 
rwm  Khan  Pindarry.  Some  years  afterwards  the  Perguniiahs 
of  Tal  and  Mundawnl  were  seised  hy  Jeswuni  Row  Holkar, 
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his  widow,  Mecnah  Baee.*  This  princess  \*a» 
pregnant  wlien  her  husband  died,  and,  fearing  the 
designs  of  Moraree  Row,  an  illegitimate  son  at 
Jeswiint  Row  Puai',  who  had  formed  a  party  at ; 
Dhar,  she  went  to  Mandoo,  where  she  was  deli- 
vered of  a  son  called  Ramchundcr  Row  Puar. 
This  event  gave  strength  to  her  cause ;  and  the 


and  granted  to  GhuiToor  Khan  for  the  support  of  troopt. 
While  the  terrilones  of  this  sute  in  Malira  were  taken  and' 
partitioned  by  every  description  of  plunderers,  the  Dewaiii 
who  liad  been  the  chief  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  afler  t 
recoQciliation  with  Anitnd  liaw,  which  led  him  to  stay  at 
Dhar  a  few  months,  fled  to  Poona,  where  he  cotupleted  the 
ruin  of  his  prince,  by  persuading  Sajerow  to  seize  upon  hit 
possessions  in  the  Deckan. 

Hung  Row  Ourckur  is  still  alive,  and  resident  at  Poona> 
He  is  represented  as  being  an  able  man  ;  and  while  he  bad 
the  sole  management  of  the  alfairs  of  Dhar,  it  was  well 
governed.  His  desire  was,  lliat  Anund  Row  should  remain  at 
Baroda  with  his  mother  ;  hut,  when  the  impetuosity  of  that 
prince  (for,  though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  is  said  ta 
have  acted  upon  the  impulse  of  his  feelings)  led  to  his  sudden 
appearance  in  his  own  territories,  and  to  a  rupture  with  the 
Dewan,  the  latter,  governed  by  ambition,  seems  to  have 
found  a  malignant  pleasure  in  {giving  his  aid  to  destroy  the 
state  which  he  could  not  continue  lo  rule:  and  he  latelj 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defraud  his  prince  of  same 
small  rights  of  inheritance  in  the  Poona  territories,  which  he 
pfetended  had  been  assigned  for  his  support. 

*  Mecnah  Baee  was  niece  of  Gahena  Baee,  the  widow  of 
Govind  Row  Guickwar,  a  woman  of  considerable  ability, 
whose  influence  bad  for  many  years  been  paramount  at  the 
court  of  Baroda. 
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commandant*  of  the  fort  of  Dhar  remaining  faiih- 
ftil,  obliged  Moraree  Row  to  have  recourse  to 
deceit.  Meenah  Baee  was  persuaded,  by  his  pro-  a.  d.  iso;. 
f<Nsions  of  obedience  and  attachment,  to  come  to 
the  capital;  but,  instead  of  being  permitted  to 
proceed  to  the  fort,  was  compelled  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  town,  where  she  was  immediately 
besieged  by  the  troops  of  her  enemy,  who  even 
attempted  to  bum  the  house  f  in  which  she  and 
her  adherents  fived.  But  her  spirit  was  not  to  be 
subdued.  While  this  contest  was  carrying  on, 
she  exchanged  her  child  with  that  of  a  peasant's 
wife^  and,  keepdng  the  latt^,  she  instructed  the 
woman  to  carry  the  young  Raja  to  the  fort,  which 
was  effected  during  the  night.  Moraree  Row,  the 
moment  he  discovered  what  had  occurred,  threat- 
ened vengeance ;  but  the  exulting  mother  UAd  him 
he  might  wreak  his  rage  on  her  as  he  {leased, — 
she  waa  iodiffeient,  now  the  prince  who  repre- 
sented  the  family  was  beyond  his  power.     She 


*  Killahdar. 

t  I  listened  with  pleasure  when  at  Dhar,  in  December 
181 S,  to  the  animated  detail  which  Metnah  Baec  gave  me  of 
tkoae  events.  "  Ask  Bappoo  Raghunauth,"  she  said,  **  and 
others  who  are  near  you,  what  advice  they  gave  me,  when  the 
bouse  in  which  I  lived  was  ready  to  be  enveloped  in  flames. 
They  intreated  me  to  fly ;  but  I  told  them  I  would  remain 
where  my  honour  required  I  should,  and  if  the  purpose  of  my 
enemy  was  accompli^ed,  it  would  be  a  Suttee  (self-sacrifice 
by  a  female)  worthy  bf  my  late  husband." 
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Iiad  sent  the  cominandaiit  a  message,  iinplonn) 
him  to  defend  her  son  to  the  last,  and  to  be  heedj 
less  of  her  fate.  Morai-ee  Row,  after  an  unsm 
eessful  attempt  to  take  the  fort,  fled  upon  heai 
that  a  body  of  troops  from  Guzerat  were  hasteniq 
to  the  relief  of  Meenah  Baee.  The  desperate  coifc 
dition  of  the  principality  had  led  the  Regen| 
Piincess  to  apply  every  where  for  aid.  Sindia  (il 
spite  of  his  having  Ijeen  the  principal  despoilor] 
was  solicited  to  save  the  legitimate  heir  from  ruin 
The  British  government  was  courted,  through  the 
Resident  at  Bai-oda,  to  inteqiose  its  protection, 
But  it  did  not  suit  the  convenience  or  policy  c§ 
these  states  to  interfere.  The  intreaties,  dangei; 
and  spirited  exertions  of  Meenah  Baee,  at  last  m* 
terested  her  relations  and  friends  in  Guzerat  i 
far,  that  a  force  under  Succaram  Cliimnajee*  wa( 
sent  to  her  support. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  aid  was  to  saTJ 
the  principality  of  Dhar  from  destruction ;  but  il 
was,  no  doubt,  in  contemplation  that  it  might 
eventually  become  a  dependance  of  the  Guickwa^ 
government,  and  tlie  immediate  expedition  wad 
looked  to  as  a  source  of  profit  and  strength  to  thi 
individuals  who  had  projected,  and  were  employed 
ujwn  it.     The  latter  speculation  was  completely 


•  Succaram  Chimnajce  was  the  brother  of  Syetaratn,  ih#' 
minister  at  Barods,  who  was  supjioried  in  ihia  measure  hf 
the  influence  of  Gahena  Baee,  the  auut  of  Meenah  Baee. 
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firustrated ;  a  load  of  debt  was  incurred  without 
any  adequate  advantage.  Succaram  died,  and  his 
place  was  supplied  by  one  of  his  officers,  Bappoo 
Raghunauthy  who,  though  he  failed  in  realizing 
the  hopes  of  the  court  of  Baroda,  succeeded  by 
his  activity  and  energy,  which  were  supported 
by  the  confidence  and  coiu*age  of  Meenah  Baee, 
in  keeping  this  petty  state  alive,  till  those  revo- 
lutions occurred  which  have  restored  it  (though 
with  reduced  territories)  to  a  condition  of  peace 
and  permanent  security  far  beyond  what  it  had 
ever  known. 

The  history  of  this  change  is  short.  During  the 
last  few  years  Meenah  Baee,  aided  by  her  Gruzerat 
firiends,  carried  .on  a  petty  warfare  with  Moraree 
Row  for  the  possession  of  the  principality,  and 
made  incursions  on  the  territories  of  neighbouring 
Rajpoot  chiefs  to  support  her  troops;  for  the 
country  was  rendered  destitute  of  r^ular  revenue, 
and  they,  like  others,  had  no  resource  but  plunder. 

The  son  of  Anund  Row  died,  but  his  mother, 
sanctioned  by  tlie  Hindu  law,  and  by  the  con- 
antence  of  neighbouring  princes  ♦,  immediately 
adopted  her  sister's  son,  who  was  of  about  the 
same  age,  and  seated  him  on  the  Musnud,  under 
the  name  of  Ramchunder  Puar.  Moraree  Row, 
after  several  vicissitudes,  was  ultimately  compelled 

*  Both  Dowlet  Row  Sindia  and  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  con- 
curred in  this  adoption| 
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to  leave  the  countrj',  and  soon  after  (iieil.  The 
district  of  Kooksee  was  wrested  from  Dhar  by  the 
Mukranee  chief  Woozuffer,  wlio,  having  settl 
with  a  body  of  his  countrymen  in  the  strong  com 
try  of  Ally  Mohun,  situated  between  Guzerat  t 
Dhar,  had  made  himself  formidable  to  the  latU 
and  several  other  petty  states,  on  the  plunder  i 
which  he  in  fact  subsisted.  The  Guzerat  trooiq 
of  Seetaram  almost  all  retired  to  that  provina 
Detachments  of  Sindia's  entered  the  Dhar  teiT 
tories  to  levy  contributions ;  and  within  the  1 
five  years  it  has  been  subject  to  fi-equent 
dlatory  attacks  from  the  Pindarries,  and  the  i 
ferent  leaders  of  Holkar's  army. 
I?.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  in  which  t 
British  troops  entered  Malwa,  Dhar  was  the  onl 
possession  that  remained  to  Ramchunder  Pui 
and  the  whole  revenues  of  the  principality  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  tliirty-five  tbousaiHl 
ru[»ees ;  but,  while  Meenah  Baee  and  her  adopte 
son  lived  in  the  fortress,  Bappoo  Raghunautl 
with  a  rabble  of  an  army,  amounting  to  eighj 
or  nine  thousand  men,  plundered  the  country, 
levied  contributions  from  Doongurhpoor  to  No] 
maur.  The  advance  of  the  British  armies  affordec 
advantages  which  were  not  neglected.  Dowl«t 
Row  Sindia  was  opportunely  reminded  of  the 
gross  injustice  of  his  keeping  the  district 
Budnawur,  after  the  money  it  had  lieen  ple< 
for  was  paid.     His  aid  to  recover  Bersiah  froni 
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the  Pindarry  chief  Kurreem  was  also  scdicited ; 
and  it  was  intimated^  that  should  he  refuse  com- 
jdiance,  the  Puar  prince  must  seek  justice  from 
the  British  government,  now  the  arbiters  of  India. 
The  court  of  Gualior  was  not  at  that  moment 
willing  such  a  reference  should  be  made.  Bud- 
nawur  was  given  back,  and  a  promise  made  by 
Sindia's  government  to  use  its  influence  in  effect- 
ing the  recovery  of  Bersiah.  But  the  latter  dis- 
trict, from  its  being  occupied  by  Pindarries,  fell 
an  early  conquest  to  the  English  arms.  It  was, 
however,  granted  to  the  family  of  Dhar,  to  whom 
the  protection  of  the  British  government  has  been 
extended,  in  a  manner  which  has  already  restored 
their  distracted  and  wasted  country  to  a  condition 
of  order  and  tranquillity. 

The  revenues  of  the  petty  state  of  Dhar  will 
be  hereafter  noticed. 

Raja  Ramchunder  Puar  is  a  fine  boy,  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  regent  Meenah  Baee,  who  is 
still  young  in  years,  though  old  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  entertains  the  most  lively  gratitude  towards 
the  British  government;  and  Bappoo  Raghu- 
nauth,  the  minister  of  Dhar,  is  now  displaying  as 
much  zeal  and  enei^  in  promoting  cultivation  and 
tranquillity,  as  he  did  two  years  ago  in  plundering 
the  country,  and  distiu*bing  the  general  peace. 
When  this  active  and  intelligent  man  was  up- 
braided with  his  former  practices,  and  asked  how 
he  could  assemble  and  maintain  an  army  of  eight 
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thousand  iiiea.  without  the  means  of  |tayiiig  eigl 
hundred,  his  answer*  was  prampt:    "Can 
"  contemplate  what  has  occurred,  and  blame  ( 
'*  foresight  that  succeeded,  by  keeping  up  the  c 
"  test  on  any  terms,  in  preserving  the  title  \ 
"  pnncii»ality  ?      \Vith  respect  to  our  being  p 
"  derers,"  he  added,  "  there  was  no  other  class  ii 
"  Malwa.     The  course  pursued  was  the  only  i 
•'  left,  to  protract  the  existence  of  this  petty  s 
"  and  we  were  fi-oin  year  to  year  in  hopes  that  i 
"  extremity  of  misery  to  which  the  country  was" 
"  reduced  would  cause  some  great  change.     That 
"  has  now  occurred;  and  you  will  judge  by  the 
"  fiiture,  whether  we  are  worthy  of  better  fort 
"  than  we  before  enjoyed." 

The  Puars  of  Dewass,  though  their  possessions 
are  very  limited,  merit  a  short  mention  as  chiefs 
of  rank,  and  also  from  the  singular  constiiictioa  ■ 
of  their  power.     The  country  they  still  enjoy  i 
originally  granted  to  two  brothers,  and  has  < 
tinned  for  more  than  a  century  in  ei]ual  shares  | 
both  authority  and  revenue  to  their  descendants,  j 

It   has  been  before  stated,  that  Sevajee  1 
had  two  grandsons,  Sainbajee  and  Kalojee.  f 
former,  as  has  been  related,  was  ancestor  to  t 


'  The  answer  from  Bsppoo  Ragliunauth  is  taken  from  n 
notes  of  the  first  conference  I  had  with  liim 

t  The  Puars  of  Dewass  have  given  me 
family,  by  which  Kalojee  is  staled  to  be  the  elder  b 
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princes  of  Dhar.  Kalojee's  two  sons,  Tukajee  and 
Jewitjee,  came  with  Bajerow  into  Malwa ;  and  in 
the  subsequent  division  of  that  province,  they 
obtained  possession  of  several  districts.*  This 
fiunily  afterwards  received  the  grant  of  a  district 
in  Bundelcund  f ,  and  of  one  in  Hindustan  | .  These 
two  latter  possessions  they  have  lo^t;  but  the 
remainder  have  continued  (though  often  overrun, 
and  at  times  usurped,  by  other  powers)  in  the 
fiunily.  Though  their  name  always  obtained  them 
scmie  respect  from  their  more  powerful .  Mahratta 
neighbours,  the  Puars  of  Dewass  have  suffered, 
throughout  the  last  thirty  years,  the  extreme  of 
misery.  They  have  been,  in  fact,  the  sport  of 
every  change.  With  territories  situated  in  the 
most  distracted  part  of  Central  India,  and  unable 
to  maintain  any  force,  they  have  alternately 
been  plundered  and  oppressed,  not  only  by  the 
goyemments  of  Sindia  and  Holkar,  but  by  the 
Pindarry  chiefs,  and  indeed  every  freebooter  of 
the  day.  A  detail  of  their  history  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  leaves  an  impression  of 
wonder  at  their  being  in  existence,  or  having 
an  inhabited  village  in  their  country.  But  all 
that  belonged  to  them  in  Malwa  is  now  restored}, 

*  The  districts  first  ceded  to  the  sons  of  Kalojee  were 
Dewass,  Sarungpoor,  and  Allote,  in  Malwa.     ^ 
t  Hummerpoor.  I  Kundelah.  ^ 

S  Sarungpoor,   which   had    been   seized   by   Sindia,   was 
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and  their  petty  principality  (under  the  protectioa« 
of  tlie  British  government,  which  has  concludedi 
a  treaty  with  them,)  is  rising  into  jirosperity,  and 
promises  at  an  early  period  a  larger  revenue  thaai 
they  have  ever  yet  enjoyed. 

The  first  chiefs  of  Dewass  had  a  quarrel,  which 
led  to  a  division  of  lands  aud  villages ;  but  the 
original  union  of  power  and  authority  has  been 
i-evived  in  their  descendants.  Tukajee,  the  eld^- 
of  the  present  Rajas,  is  the  grandson  of  Tukajee:^ 
one  of  the  first  possessors',  while  Anund  Row, 
his  cousin,  is  the  adopted  son  of  the  grandson  of  i 
Jewajee.  They  are  e(|iial  in  rank  and  i>retensions,  '' 
and  share  equally  in  all  receipts.  An  inquiry 
was  made  into  tliejr  exact  relations,  to  ascertun 
how  they  were  to  be  treated  in  points  of  form  and 
ceremony.  It  was  explained  by  one  of  their  offi- 
cers saying  n-ith  a  smile,  "  If  a  lime  is  presented 
"  by  a  villager,  it  must  be  cut  into  equal  parts 
"  and  divided  between  our  two  Rajas."  It  was 
early  found,  tliat,  though  their  chiefs  were  per- 
sonally on  good  terms,  their  principal  servants 
often  came  in  collision ;  and  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  their  future  welfare,  a  primary  object 
was  to  induce  them  to  appoint  one  minister.     To 


restored  to  the  l'ii«r»  of  DewHM  at  tlie  conclusion  of  the 
Pindarr;  vat.  Tlt«ir  other  pODsessioiiH  in  Malwa,  though 
tlesolaicd,  had  not  been  alicnnird. 
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this  they  agreed  * ;  and  the  nomination  of  a  re- 
spectable old  servant  of  the  family  to  this  office, 
has  tended  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  their 
territories. 


*  The  arrangement  was  (kcilitated  by  the  hereditary  minis- 
ter of  one  of  these  Rajas  being  a  minor. 


1  t 


CHAPTER  V. 


fiimily  of  Sifidin. 


The  family  of  Sindia  are  Sudras  of  the  tribe 
of  Kooinljee,  or  cultivators.  Ranojpe  Sindia, 
the  first  who  became  eminent  as  a  soldier,  had 
succeeded  to  his  hereditary  office  of  head  man,  or 
Potail,  of  Kumerkerrah  in  the  district  of  Wye, 
before  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Paish- 
wah  Ballajee  IJishwanath,  after  whose  death  he 
continued  in  that  of  his  son  Bajerow  BuUal. 
The  humble  cmi»loynient  of  Ranojee  was  to  carry 
the  Paishwah's  shppers;  but  being  near  the  per- 
son of  the  chief  minister  of  an  empire  in  any  capa- 
city, is  deemed  an  honour  in  Indin.  The  frequent 
instances  of  rapid  rise  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est rank  led  men  of  respectability  to  seek  such  sta^ 
tions;  and  it  is  probable  that  ambition,  not  indi- 
gence, influenced  the  principal  officer  of  a  village 
to  liecome,  in  the  first  instance,  the  menial  senanl 
of  Ballajee  Bishwanath.  Raiiojee's  advancement, 
however,  is  imputed  to  accident.     It  is  stated*, 


'  This  Anrcdolc  ri 

n   Stcwarl,    Acting   Res 


from  a  lelter  of  Cap- 
IU"s  court,  dated  3d 


rAMii.y  or  sindia. 

tliat  Hajerow,  on  coming  out  from  a  long  audience 
n'itli  the  Sahoo  Raja,  found  Ranojee  asleep  on  his 
back,  with  the  slippers  of  his  master  clasjied  with 
fixed  hands  to  his  breast.  This  extreme  care  of 
so  trifling  a  chaise  struck  Bajerow  forcibly :  he 
vxpressed  his  satisfaction,  and,  actuated  by  mo- 
tives common  to  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
power,  he  immediately  appointed  Ranojee  to  a 
station  in  the  Pagah,  or  body-guard.  From  this 
;x;riod  his  rise  was  rapid;  and  we  find  him,  when 
Bajerow  came  into  Malwa,  in  the  first  rank  of 
Mahratta  chiefs,  subscribing  a  bond  of  security  to 
the  Emperor  Mahomed  Shah  for  the  good  conduct 
of  his  master.  Ranojee  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  enterprising  active  soldier.  His  expenses 
went  far  beyond  his  means  ;  and  he  was  indebted 
for  considerable  pecuniary  aid  to  Mulhar  Row 
Holkar,  with  whom  he  fonned  an  intimate  con- 
nexion. He  died  in  Malwa,  and  was  interred 
near  Shujahalpoor,  at  a  small  village  called  from 
him  Ranogunge. 

Ranojee  Sindia  had  been  married  in  the  Dec- 
kan  to  a  woman*  of  his  own  tribe,  by  whom 
he   had  three  sons,  Jeypah,  Diittagee,  and  Jut- 

ScpteiDbcr,  1810  :  "  Ranojee  (he  observes)  is  stated,  after  he 
"  nas  promoied,  to  have  carried  tvitli  him  carefully  packed 
"  in  a  box,  a  pair  of  the  Paishwah's  old  slippers,  which  he 
"  never  ceased  to  regard  with  atmoat  religious  v 
"  the  source  of  his  rise." 

le  waa  Meenah  Baec. 
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tobah ;    the  two  eldest  of  whom  became  distin- 
guished commanders.* 

He  had  also  two  sons  by  a  Rajpoot  woman,  a 
native  of  Malwa,  Tukajee  and  Madhajee  Sindia; 
the  latter  of  whom  became  the  head  f  of  the 
family.  His  character  early  developed  itself;  and 
his  rise  to  a  station,  to  which  he  had  no  right  from 
birth,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  disputed. 
This  chief  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Paniput. 
He  fled  from  the  disastrous  field,  but  was  pursued 
to  a  great  distance  by  an  Afghan,  who,  on  reach- 
ing hmi,  gave  him  so  severe  a  cut  on  the  knee 
with  a  battle-axe,  that  be  was  deprived  for  life  of 
the  use  of  his  right  1^.  His  enemy,  content  with 
inflicting  this  wound,  and  stripping  him  of  some 
ornaments  and  his  mare,  left  him  to  his  fate. 
He   was  first  discovered   by    a  wateiMrarrier,   of 


*  Jeypah,  mho  had  been  employed  upon  ifae  earliest  eX' 
pedilions  to  Malwa,  was,  aflei  many  vicissitudee  of  fortune, 
massacred  at  Nagpoor  by  mo  Rhattore  Rajpoots,  employed 
by  BaJDe  Singh,  Raja  of  Joudpoor,  against  whom  he  ww 
advancing  at  the  head  of  a  large  force.  Dutiajcc,  who  Iiad 
accompanied  Ragonaulh  itow  in  his  conqucsta  as  far  North 
as  Lahore,  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the  plain  of  Rudlwr, 
ncnr  Delhi.  Juitobah,  the  younger  brother,  died  at  Kamber, 
near  Deeg  in  Hindiiaian. 

t  Junkajee,  the  son  of  Jeypah,  succeeded  to  be  thv 
head  of  the  family  on  the  death  of  Ranojee,  but  he  wu 
slain  at  Paniput  almoii  immediately  after  bin  acceaaioD  to 
power. 
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the  name  of  Rana  Khan*,  who  was  among  the 
fugitives :  this  man,  placing  him  upon  his  bullock, 
carried  him  towards  the  Deckan.  Madhajee  tised 
frequently  to  recount  the  partioulars  of  this  pur- 
suit. His  fine  Deckany  mare  carried  him  a  great 
way  ahead  of  the  strong  ambling  animal  upon 
which  the  soldier  who  had  marked  him  for  his 
prey  was  mounted ;  but,  whenever  he  rested  for  an 
interval,  however  short,  his  enemy  appeared  keep- 
ing the  same  pace ;  at  last  his  fatigued  mare  feU 
into  a  ditch.  He  was  taken,  wounded,  spit  upon, 
and  left.  He  used  to  say  to  the  British  Resident 
at  his  Court,  the  late  General  Palinei',  that  the 
drcumstance  had  made  so  strong  an  impression 
upon  liis  imagination,  that  he  could  not  for  a  long 
lime  8lee|)  witiiotit  seeing  the  Afghan  and  his 
damsy  chai^r  pacing  after  him  and  his  fine 
Deckany  mare ! 

The  survivors  of  the  Mahrattns  fled  from  the 
field  of  Paniput  to  the  Deckan,  and  for  a  period 
the  ttation  seemed  stunned  with  the  effects  of  that 
dreadful  day  f ;  l>ut  the  reluni  of  Ahmed  Shah 


*  Hin  aervici;  WcM  gratefully  rewarded.  Rana  Khan,  the 
•imteT- carrier,  wuti  aficrwards  styled  the  Dhaee.  or  brother, 
of  Madliajce  Sindia,  raised  to  the  first  commands  in  hie  army, 
bikI  aflvrwards  loaded  with  favours.  His  grandson  (a  weak 
jrouBg  maa)  MiU  enjoys  some  of  the  Jahgcers  that  were  granted 
U  bis  •Dcuior. 

i  Few  Ktiona  have  been  attended  with  greater  carnage. 
TS«  lovest  at  which  the  loss  uf  the  Mahralta  army  ii  eitti* 
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Abdallce  to  Cabiil,  and  the  contests  among  the 
Mahomedan  nobk's  for  the  difierent  provinces  of 
the  dissevered  empire,  enabled  them  to  reoc- 
cupy  Central  India,  and  again  overspread  Hin- 
dustan. 

The  family  of  Sindia,  witli  that  of  other  Mah- 
ratta  chiefe,  had  lost  by  the  battle  of  Paniput 
tlieir  possessions  in  Hindustan  and  Malwa.  Mad- 
hajee  Sindia,  however,  independently  of  his  l>eing 
the  most  distinguished  leader  of  the  household 
horse  *  of  Ballajec,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Bajerow  in  the  imperial  office  of  Paishwah,  had 
entertained  a  large  mihtary  establishment  of  his 
own  ;  and  the  death  of  Mulhar  Row,  the  founder 
of  the  family  of  Holkar,  which  took  place  three 
years  after  the  defeat  of  Paniput,  made  him  the 
first  in  power  of  the  Mahratta  miUtary  chiefe. 
His  behaviour  on  the  occurrence  of  Mulhar  Row's 
death  was  generous  towards  the  family.  When 
Ragobah,  the  uncle  of  the  Paishwah  t>  desired  to 
coerce  Ahalya  Baee,  the  widow  of  Mulhar  Row's 
son,  and  the  representative  of  the  family,  into  an 
arrangement  that  would  have  destroyed  its  power. 


mated  in  niorc  tlian  two  hundred  thousand  men,  half  of  nhon 
were  slain;  and  the  moral  elfect  was  Btill  ^n-eaier.  The 
armies  of  tlie  nation  had  collected  for  the  struggle,  uiid  defeat 
was  for  a  moment  felt  as  the  annihilation  of  their  power. 

t  Madhoo  Row,  son  of  Balhijee. 
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<  ^^ladliajcc  *,  though  he  offered  his  personal  service 
t«is  belonging  to  the  household  troops  of  the  Paiah- 
'vah,  refused  to  command  the  army  which  he 
3iad  collected  independently  of  that  prince,  to  act 
against  the  family  of  so  distinguished  a  leader. 
His  example  was  followed  by  Jannojee  Bhonslah 
of  Nagpoor,  and  the  designs  of  Ragohah  were 
frustrated. 

The  Mahrattas  having,  three  years  after  the  a.  d.  1764 
battle  of  Paniput,  collected  an  anny  of  consider- 
able forcef,  marched  into  Hindustan,  under  Visa- 
jee  Krishna  J,  who  commanded  on  the  part  of  the 
Patnhwah,  and  received  a  nominal  oliedicnce  from 
Madhajee  Sindia.  But  that  chief  bad  now  coni- 
tnenced  his  own  plans  for  forming  a  separate,  if 
not  independent  sovereignty.  He  had  succeeded 
to  all  those  assignments  of  lands  made  to  his  fa- 
ther to  pay  the  troops  of  the  family ;  and  Iwth  in 
Central  India  and  Hindustan,  Haja  afler  Raja  was 
laid  under  contribution,  and  district  after  district 
added  to  the  tcnitoj-y  be  governed,  in  the  name 

•  It  may  be  (ioubtiwl  wlicibi^i  ibis  conduct  waa  aliogether 
^iiiiious.  Alialya  Baee  had  come  into  ihe  poiacasion  ofa  fiill 
ircunry,  and  tlierc  is  reason  to  btlieve  vlic  used  some  or  Ua 
cnnienis,  with  other  means,  logain  tlie  Wendalilpof  Madhajc-e 
iSiadia  and  tbe  Bhonslah  on  tills  emergency. 

t  This  expedition  wax  directed  against  Nujeeb  ud  Dowlali, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  managcinem  uf  affairs  nt  Delhi, 
which  he  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  weak  Sliah  Alhim. 

I  Viaajpe  Krinhna  was  Inn^  Bcenee  Wallali,  or  qiiartvr- 
niMiier- general  of  the  Mabraiia  armies. 
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of  the  Paishwali ;  and  although  the  share  at 
the  latter  in  these  possessions  was  only  nominBlr^ 
his  commands  were  made  the  pretext  of  exaction* 
and  conquests,  from  which  his  own  territorie* 
were  not  exempt ;  for  Madhajee  Sindia  toot?< 
full  advantage  of  the  dissensions  that  occurred 
at  Poona  after  the  death  of  Ballajee,  to  usurp,  i 
far  as  lie  could,  the  riglits  and  lands  of  the  head 
of  the  empire  to  the  North  of  the  Nerbudda.  The 
detail  of  the  prt^ress  of  this  system  of  spoUatiOiri 
of  both  friend  and  foe  is  not  necessary :  suffice  fi 
to  say,  this  able  chief  was  the  principal  opposer  o 
the  English  in  the  war  they  carried  on  in  favotu 
of  Ragolmh.  He  was  the  nominal  slave,  but  t)ij 
rigid  master,  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  AlhuDJ 
Emperor  of  Dellti ;  the  pretended  friend,  but  thO' 
designing  rival,  of  the  house  of  Holkar :  the  pro* 
fessed  inferior  in  all  matters  of  form,  but  the  real' 
sui>erior  and  oppressor,  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  of 
Central  India  ;  and  the  proclaimed  soldier,  but  thi 
actual  plunderer,  of  the  family  of  the  Paishwah. 

Although  by  the  treaty  of  Salliaee,  Sindia  will 
recognized,  as  fai*  as  related  to  the  British  goverit 
inent,  an  independent  prince,  he  continued  to  ctbi 
serve,  on  all  other  points  which  referred  to  liii 
connexion  with  the  Poona  government,  the  mort 
scrupulous  attention  to  forms.*     \Mien  he  became' 


*  Madhiijee  Sindia  originally  tranitacled  all  affiurii  in  tbt 
laine  of  tlic  Paishwahf  and  nol  only  his  ministers,  but  all  hit 
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znasta:  of  Shah  Allum  and  his  capital,  he  made 
^he  degraded  Emperor  sign  a  commission  appoint- 
ing the   Paishwah    vicegerent*  pf  the    empire, 
snd  received  from  the  head  of   the   Mahratta 
state  one  as  his   Deputy  in   that  high  office; 
but  when  he  came  to  Poona,  diuing  the  rule  of 
the  second  Madhoo  Row,  a  scene  was  exhibited, 
which  stands  perhaps  alone  amid  aU  the  mum- 
mery to  which  the  mock  himiility  of  artful  and 
ambitious  leaders  has  resorted  to  deceive  the  world. 
The  actual  sovereign  of  Hindustan  from  the  Sudeje 
to  Agra,  the  conqueror  of  the  princes  of  Raj« 
pootana,  the  commander  of  an  army  composed  of 
sixteen  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  five  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  one  himdred  thousand  horse, 
the  possessor  of  two-thirds  of  Malwa  and  some  of 
the  finest  provinces  in  the  Deckan,  when  he  went 
to  pay  his  respects  to  a  youth  who  then  held  the 

public  servants,  even  to  his  Chobdiar«,  or  mace*  bearers,  were 
called  the  Paishwah's ;  but  during  the  minority  of  Sevaee 
Madboo  Row,  when  Nana  Furnavese  was  Dewan«  all  Sindia's 
possessions  South  of  the  Chumbul  were  made  over  to  his  di- 
rect authority.  In  the  conquests  made  North  of  the  Chumbul, 
the  Paishwah's  name  was  used,  and  two  principal  officers  from 
Poena  attended  Madhajee  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  chief 
of  the  empire.  On  first  entering  Hindustan,  some  grants  were 
made  in  the  Paishwah's  name ;  but  when  the  latter  was  nomi^ 
nated  Vakeel  ul  Mootlik  at  Delhi,  these  were  recalled,  and  re- 
gular Sunnuds  given  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  with  the  seal 
of  the  Paishwah  as  Minister,  and  of  Madhajee  as  his  Deputy. 
*  Vakeel  ul  Mootlik. 
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office  of  Faishwah,  disinouiitetl  from  his  elephi 
at  the  gates  of  Poona ;    placed    himself  in 
great  hall  of  audience  iielow  all  the  Mankanies, 
or  hereditary  nobles  of  the  state ;  and  when  the 
Paishwah    came    into    the    loom,    and    desired 
him    to   be   seated  with  others,  he  objected 
the    ground  of  being   unworthy  of  the  honoi 
and,  untjing  a  bundle  that  he  carried  under  his 
arm,  produced  a  pah-  of  slippers,  which  he  placed 
before  Madboo    Row,  saying,  "   This  is  my  oc- 
"  cupntion,    it  was  that   of  my  father."      Mad- 
hajee,  at  the  moment  he  said  this,  took  the  old 
slipiiers*  the    Paishwah    had  in    use,    which 
wrapped   up    carefidly,    and    continued   to   hi 
them  under  his  arm ;    after  which,  though  with 
apparent    reluctance,   he    allowed    himself  to   be 
prevailed  upon  to  sit  down.      Tliis  was  not  the 
only    instance   in    which    Madhajee    Sindia    pi 
fessed  to  feel  pride,  instead  of  shame,  at  the 
collection  of  the  origin  of  his  family,  as  well 
of  its  fii-st  occupations.     He  had  added  to  th< 
property  as  Mahratta  Ryots  in  the  Deckan, 
some  piu^hases,  and  he  desired  to  be  called  by  tl 
title  lie  derived  from  his  humble  inheritance, 
foe-ling  was  national,  and  made  him  popular  ; 
he  had,  no  doubt,  other  motives :  these  indeed 
described  in  a  common  saying  in  India,  "  that  Mi 


his    I 


oia 
.1.1.  ■ 


*  Tliese  old  slippers.  Captain  Stewart  was  informed,  < 
;urcridly  preserved  by  die  suci-estiiir  of  Madliajce  Sindia. 
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"  hajee  Sindia  made  himself  the  sovereign  of  an 
"  empire,  by  calling  himself  a  Potail,  or  lirad  rnan 
"  of  a  village."  But,  though  we  may  smile  at  a 
conduct  which  appeared  an  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile stations  and  duties  that  were  incompatible, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  able  chief  was 
throughout  his  life  consistent  in  the  part  he  acted  ; 
which  appeared  more  natural,  from  the  manly 
simplicity  of  character  which  led  him  equally  to 
despise  the  trappings  of  state  and  the  allurements 
of  luxury.  His  actions  were  suited  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  society  he  was  boni  in,  which  had  a 
just  pride  in  his  talent  and  energj'.  and  esteemed 
him  one  of  the  ablest,  as  he  was  the  most  success- 
ful, of  Mahratta  leaders.  Though  Madhajee,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  first  statesmen  of  his 
nation,  was  content  with  the  substance  of  power, 
and  left  others  to  wear  its  robes,  there  are  strong 
grounds  to  conclude,  that  at  one  time  he  cherished 
the  intention  of  giving  to  his  vast  possessions  a 
more  compact  and  permanent  form.  But  this 
plan,  if  he  ever  entertained  it,  was  frustrated. 
His  career  (which  was  one  of  constant  action)  was 
marked  by  many  acts  of  violence  and  oppression  ; 
hut  he  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  a  mild  disposi- 
tion, and  particularly  desirous  of  improving  the 
countries  he  had  conquered  or  usurped.  His  am- 
bition was,  however,  restless ;  and,  tempted  on 
one  hand  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Moghul  empire, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  weakness  and  distraction 
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of  the  chiefs  of  }iis  own  nation,  lie  extended  his 
territories  and  influence  too  widely,  and  too  ra- 
pidly, to  admit  of  their  lieing  well  managed. 

Madhajee  Siiidia  continued  through  life  to  re- 
tain many  Mahrattas  in  his  service ;  but,  as  he 
was,  during  the  greater  part  of  it,  engaged  in 
wars  to  the  North  of  the  Nerbudda,  these  were 
soon  outnumbei-ed  by  Rajpoots  and  Mahomedans. 
This  was,  though  unmarked  at  the  moment,  s 
serious  departure  from  the  first  principles  of  the 
Mahmtta  confederacy ;  and  the  habits  of  that 
nation  were  thus  given  to  a  population  actii^ 
from  a  different  impulse,  and  with  few  congenial 
feehngs.  But  the  policy  of  Madhajee  carried  thaf 
change  a  step  farther.  His  genius  saw,  that, 
realize  his  plans,  the  mere  predatory  hordes  at 
the  Mahrattas  could  never  [jrove  adequate.  It  was 
a  circle  of  plunder  ;  and,  as  one  country  was  «W- 
hausted,  the  army  had  to  march,  with  numbcBl 
increased  by  those  whose  condition  their  succeal 
had  made  desperate,  to  ravage  another.  TheJ 
had,  in  their  first  excursions,  little  or  no  means  cf 
reducing  forts  ;  nor  did  theii-  sj'stem  of  war  adraft- 
of  proti-acted  hostilities  in  a  difficult  country,  an4 
against  a  resolute  enemy.  These  wants  w 
early  discovered  by  their  enemies.  The  Bh< 
from  their  mountains,  and  the  Rajpoots  and 
(itherB  from  their  strong  holds  (which  were  m\A 
tiplied  by  fortifying  every  village),  not  only 
sistnji  but  i-etorted  upon  the  Malirattas,  by  layC 
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log  waste  their  lands,  the  wrongs  they  had  suf- 
fered. This  evil  was  only  to  be  remedied  by  a 
regular  force.  We  are  distinctly  informed,  that 
its  existence  led  Madhajee  Sindia  to  determine 
upon  the  measure  he  now  adopted,  of  raising 
some  corps  of  infantry ;  and  accident  gave  him 
the  aid  of  a  man  of  no  ordinary  description.  De 
Boigne,  who  entered  his  service  at  this  period,  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  chance  to  the  notice 
of  Madhajee,  who  discovered  in  the  author  of  a 
plan  to  frustrate  his  operations  against  Gohud, 
that  military  genius,  which  was  afterwards  to  raise 
him  to  a  greater,  if  not  a  more  consolidated* 
power,  than  any  Indian  prince  had  attained  since 
the  death  of  Aurungzeeb. 

Madhajee,  accompanied  by  the  brigades,  or 
Campoos,  as  they  were  termed,  of  De  Boigne, 
took  forts  and  fought  pitched  battles,  in  a  manner 
that  the  Mahrattas  never  before  attempted.  Not 
merely  the  petty  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Hin- 
dustan and  Central  India  were  attacked  and  sub- 
dued, but  the  proud  spirit  of  the  higher  Rajpoot 


*  His  regular  troops  were  increased  from  two  battalions 
to  eight,  and  ailerwards  to  sixteen,  with  eighty  pieces  of 
artillery  and  a  corps  of  well-appointed  cavalry.  The  pay 
and  equipments  of  this  army  were  liberally  fixed,  and  the 
soccenive  proofii  which  they  gave  of  their  superiority  led 
to  arrangements,  which  made  this  body  of  men  for  a  long 
period  more  efficient  than  any  one  of  a  similar  nature  tha^ 
had  ever  been  formed  by  a  native  prince  in  India. 
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states  was  completely  broken.  Tlie  battle  of  Mdi 
tall,  which  was  fought  against  the  collected*  fort 
of  Joudpoor,  was  a  great  triumph,  and  fixed  tl 
ascendancy!  of  Madhajee  over  that  principalh 
and  the  neighlxjuring  weak  state  of  Odeypoor,  t 
prince  of  which-  had  twenty  years  before  been  coi 
pelled  to  make  over  some  of  his  most  fertile  pOj 
sessions  t  to  the  families  of  Sindia  and  Holk< 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Meirtah,  De  Boigne  foujp 
an  action  with  the  troops  of  Jeypoor.  To  these  v 
tones  were  added  the  defeat  of  Junkajee  Holki 
and  tlie  destruction  of  four  corjis  of  regular  i 
A.  D.  1792,  fantry  under  a  French  J  officer  in  the  service 
that  chief.  Before  this  last  action  took  pla 
Madhajee  Sindia  had  left  Malwa,  and  arrived 
Poona,  where  he  died  in  A.  d.  1794. 


•  Two  thousand  horse  of  the  tribe  of  Oiundatvut,  of 

my,  made  (he  only  effort  on  this  meniorablc  i 

They  actually  cut  through  De  Boigne's  corpa,  bul  were,  wl 

rallying  to  return,  almost  destroyed  by  grape,  a.  d.  1790. 

i  Beeja  Singh,  who  was  ruler  of  Marwar  when  the  bat 

ofMeirtah  wan  fought,  was  the  same  prince  who  had  direct 

irdcr  of  Jcypah  Sindia ;  and  independent  of  the  inbi 

icted,  a  cession  of  the  district  of  Ajtneer  wea  i 

ind  made  as  the  price  of  the  blood  of  that  leader. 

:  In  A.o.   1771.  Jowud,  Necmutch,  Ruttenghur,  Khoi 

and  Byjpoor,  were  made  over  to  Madhajee  Sindia.     Bi 

poora,  Rampoora.  Miilhargurh,  and  the  Pertaubgurh 

bute  were  given  to  the  government  of  Hotkar.     Theanin 

of  these  cessions  is  computed  at  seventy-five  lacks  of 

{  Hie  Chevalier  Dudernaic,  coinrnander    of 
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The  great  object  of  Madhajee  Sindia  was  to 
give  a  more  permanent  shape  to  his  government 
than  had  ever  belonged  to  that  of  a  Mahratta  chief. 
He  generally  resided  in  Hindustan,  but  sometimes 
carae  to  Malwa,  and  remained  for  a  short  time  at 
Oojein.  The  countries  under  his  own  observation 
were  well  managed,  as  were  all  those  where  tlie 
inhabitants  were  peaceable  and  obedient ;  but  in 
tus  efforts  to  reduce  the  chiefs  of  Hindustan,  the 
princes  of  Rajpootana,  and  the  petty  Rajas  of 
Central  India,  to  the  state  of  subjects,  he  let  loose 
all  the  irregular  violence  of  his  army ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  those  he  employed  *  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  the  Rajpoots,  were 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  rapacity  and  oppression, 
that  has,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed  even  in 
the  annals  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Madhajee  Sindia  had  been  the  enemy  of  the 
British ;  but  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  benefit 
he  derived  from  that  nation's  acknowledging  him 
as  an  independent  prince,  which  was  done  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  f  of  Salbaee,  and  by  keeping  a 


escaped ;  but  every  other  European  officer  was  either  killed 
or  wounded. 

*  Ambajee  Ingliah,  who  was  one  of  Sindia's  principal  offi- 
cers employed  in  Rajpootana,  though  he  oppressed  the 
princes  and  chiefs  of  that  country,  was  kind  and  considerate 
to  the  inhabitants.  It  was  on  his  departure  that  the  scene 
of  devastation  commenced. 

t  This  treaty,  which  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  David  An- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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resident  at  his  court.  These  circumstances, 
ever,  could  not  make  him  indifferent  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  ibreign  power ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  materials  he  collected  for  empire 
were  formed  into  the  shape  he  gave  them,  with  a 
hope  that  they  might  one  day  prove  sufficient  to 
arrest  its  prt^ress.  He  refused  to  become  a  party 
to  the  treaty  of  Poona ;  and  when  Loi-d  Com- 
wallis  was  before  Seringapatam  *,  he  arrived  at 
that   city,  with  (it  was  conjectured)  no  ftiendly 


(Icrson,  Iiaa  been  oflen  alluded  to  as  furnishing  an  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  the  "  Anomalous  Government  of  the 
"  Mahrattas,  from  Sindia,  a  mihtary  chief  subordinate  to  the 
"  Paishwah,  becoming  guarantee  for  the  latter's  conduct-"  But' 
at  this  period  the  actual  condition  of  the  state  warranted  tba 
aBSumption  of  Madhajee.  The  infant  Paishwah  was  in  ths 
hands  of  a  Dewan,  Nana  Purnavesc,  who  was,  like  Sindia, 
a  fiinetionary  of  the  state.  It  was  in  fact  a  guarantee,  by  the 
leading  military  chief  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  of  the  condua 
of  one  of  the  principal  ofHcers,  and  done  with  the  latter'a 
advice  and  concurrence;  and,  after  all,  Madhajee  Sindia  had 
the  precedent  of  his  father,  who  waa  one  of  the  four  principal 
chiefs  who  became  in  a.  d.  1743  guarantee  to  the  Emperor 
Mahomed  Shall,  that  the  Paishwah  Ballajee,  then  ia  the 
plenitude  of  power,  should  not  infringe  the  engagement  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  the  sovereign  of  Delhi. 

*  Madhajee  Sindia  had  a  short  time  before  proposed  to 
become  a  party  in  the  confederacy  against  Tippoo,  on  coin 
dition  that  the  British  government  would  grant  two  batlaliona 
to  accompany  him  to  Poona;  "engage  to  defend  bis  pos- 
"  sessions  in  Hindustan,  and  aid  him  in  his  wars  witb  tin 
"  BaipoDi  stales."     This  proposition  was  rejected. 


H^to 
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^to  tJie  British  nation.  Whatever  were 
designs  as  relating  to  the  English,  he  did  not 
;  to  carry  them  into  t^xecution  ;  and  his  great 
cer  devolved,  before  it  was  well  consolidated, 
)n  a  successor  little  equal,  from  his  extreme 
ith,  to  complete  the  arduous  task  he  inherited. 
Vladliajee  Sindia  had  no  sons;'  his  brother 
kajce  had  three*,  of  whom  the  eldest  died 
bout  issue ;  the  second  had  two ;  the  young- 
,  Anund  Row,  became  the  favourite  of  his 
;le,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  affection  to 
I,  adopted  his  son,  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  as 
heir.  This  prince  was  only  thirteen  years  of 
when  his  grand  uncle  died,  and  left  him  not 
jr  his  vast  possessions,  but  an  army  wWch  ren- 
ed  him  the  arbiter  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
e  succession  of  Dowlet  Row  was  disputed  by 
widows  of  Madhajee,  who  proclaimed  another 
[»cc,  and,  having  assembled  an  army,  did  not 
e  op  the  contest  till  they  had  been  defeated  in 
eral  actions.  The  territories  of  the  Sindia 
lily  in  Central  India,  which  were  at  the  death 
Madhajee  Sindia  nearly  the  same  as  at  pre* 
t,  were  comparatively  »  small  portion  of  the 
irinicms  inherited  by  Dowlet  Row,  the  foun- 
icm  of  whose  power  was  laid  in  Hindustan. 
s  greatest  part  of  liis  regular  army  sulisisted 
the  revenues  of  that  country,  and  upon  the 

'  Kcbanjtc,  Joieeba,  and  Anunil  Uow. 
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tributes  which  its  discipline  and  efficiency  enabled 
it  to  collect  from  the  princes  of  Rajpootana. 
The  government  ol'  Holkar,  wliich  liad  declined 
from  the  death  of  its  founder  Mulhar  Row,  had 
been  expelled  from  all  share  in  the  territoricB 
North  of  Jeypoor.  Its  title  to  the  tribute  of  that 
countiy,  however,  was  still  recognized ;  but  tliis, 
as  well  as  the  preservation  of  its  possessions  in 
Malwa,  was  owing,  in  the  latter  years  of  Madhajee 
Sindia,  less  to  any  power  the  Holkar  family 
possessed  of  maintaining  its  rights,  than  to  the 
ties  which  still  subsisted  between  Alahratta  chif^ 
and  which  were  not  foigotten,  even  in  the  hoac 
of  battle.  This  national  feeling  gave  a  pecov 
liar  feature  to  their  occasional  contests  with  eacb 
other,  which  frequently  terminated  in  a  way  thai 
was  imintelligible  to  those  who  did  not  understand' 
the  character  and  consti'uction  of  the  confederacy* 
The  value  of  this  disposition  to  reunion,  when  ap* 
parently  in  the  most  broken  and  di^-ided  state,  haifc 
been  fully  appreciated  by  Madhajee  Sindia 
he  maintained,  sometimes  by  great  sacriiices,  aft 
those  bonds  and  relations  upi>n  which  it  depended^ 
When  in  the  plenitude  of  [wwer,  he  did  not  den^ 
the  justice,  though  he  evaded,  by  a  counter-state> 
ment  of  expenses,  the  payment  of  the  large  de« 
mands  made  upon  him  by  Nana  Fumavese,  fot 
the  Paishwah's  share  of  the  revenues  of  Malwa  and 
Hindustan,  and  of  the  tributes  he  had  collected. 
He  is  said  to  have  discharged  part  of  a  large  debt 


debt  J 
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hia  &ther  owed  to  the  house  of  Holkar ;  and  when 
a  dispute'  about  their  respective  shares  of  the  tri- 
butes I^'  to  his  troops  attacking  those  of  Tukajee 
at  Lakheree,  no  advantage  was  taken  of  the  lat- 
ter s' defeat,  beyond  the  favourable  settlement  of 
the  point  in  dispute,  and  we  find  Madhajee  imme- 
diately afterwards  in  the  most  amicable  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  this  chief.  But  sentiments 
and  conduct  such  as  have  been  described  could  not 
be  expected  in  his  successor.  Bom  and  educated 
at  a  distance  from  the  Deckan,  surrounded  by  Eu- 
ropeans, Mahomedans,  and  Rajpoots,  and  despis- 
ing, when  contrasted  with  his  disciplined  bands,  the 
irregular  and  predatory  hordes,  whose  activity  and 
enterprise  had  established  the  fame  of  his  ances- 
tors, Dowlet  Row  Sindia  was,  and  considered  hhh- 
sdf,  more  the  principal  sovereign  of  India,  than 
a  member  of  the  M  ahratta  confederacy.  Some 
national  feelings  were  still  cherished  by  the  high 
hereditary  officers  of  his  government ;  but  their 
attachment  to  the  former  usages  and  rules  of  the 
empire  was  unequal  to  resist  the  growing  influence 
of  the  Rajpoot  and  Patau  soldiers,  who  consti- 
tuted the  bulk  of  his  army,  and  whose  commanders 
were  among  the  first  rank  of  his  counsellors. 
■  During  the  life  of  Madhajee  Sindia,  though 
intrigues  were  in  progress  among  the  different 
Mahratta  chiefs  for  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Paishwah,  whose  power  had  for  a  long 
period,   like   that   of  the   Sahoo   Rajas,    become 
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iioiiiuiid,  no  open  ni[)ture  took  {dace,  and  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  preserved.  The  war 
undertaken  ngainst  the  Nizam  promised  to  their 
united  efforts  so  easy  and  rich  a  booty,  that  it 
proved,  for  the  few  months  it  continued,  a  bond 
of  union  ;  but  this  short  campaign  soon  terminated 
A.  D.  1795.  in  a  convention,  by  which  the  Nizam,  in  alarm  | 
for  his  person  and  family,  purchased  safety  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  territory  and  treasure.  This 
great  success  was  immediately  followed  by 
scene  of  intrigue,  art,  and  treachery,  which  is,  i 
perhaps,  uni>aralleled.  The  principal  of  those  1 
events  which  may  be  enumerated  as  its  causes 
and  consetjucnces,  were,  the  unfortunate  fate  of 
the  young  Paishwah  Madhoo  Row*,  the  death 
of  Tukajee  Holkar,  the  unprisonment  of  Nana  \ 
Fumavese,  the  murder  of  Purseram  Bhow,  and  I 
the  release  of  Aziin  id  Gmrah,  prime  minister  of  I 
the  Nizam,  who  had  been  given  as  an  hostage  | 
for  the  performance  of  his  master's  engagements. 
During  the  contests  that  ensued  between  the 
different  chiefs,  the  Poona  territories  were  laid 
waste,  and  all  the  miseries  which  the  predatory  , 
l)ands  of  the  Mahrattas  had  inflicted  upon  other  ' 
countries,  were  now  retaliated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  India  and  Hindustan ;  for  of  such 
(as  has  lieen  before  stated)  the  armies  of  both 


i 
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Holkar  and  Bindia  were  almost  entirely  composed.  H 

I  *  He  fell,  or  tlircw  Ltnueir,  from  ahigli  vrall  of  liis  palace,   ^| 

i  and  was  killed  on  (lie  spot.  H 
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'i'lic  youth  of  Dowlct  Row  Sindia  has  been  stated 
as  ail  excuse  for  his  early  aliuse  of  power ;  but  his 
unfortimate  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sirjee 
Row  Ghatkia  (which  hapjiened  at  this  period), 
by  placing  that  designing  and  wicked  man  at  the 
head  of  his  councils,  was,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause 
of  the  shameless  and  bold  rapacity  which  mai-ked 
the  commencement  of  bis  reign.  Tlie  seizure  of 
Nana  Fumavese  in  violation  of  the  most  saci-ed 
pledges,  the  murder  of  several  Brahmins  (among 
whom  was  the  brotlier  of  Nana),  the  plunder* 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Poona  and  the  principal 
places  in  its  vicinity,  the  giving  his  aid  to  Casee 
Row  Hulkar  to  slay  his  brother  Mulhar  Row, 
and  the  confinement  of  Kundee  Row,  the  infant 
son  of  the  latter  chief,  were  among  the  crimes 
of  this  prince  before  he  left  the  Deckan.  When 
lie  retumcti  to  Malwa,  wliither  he  was  sum- 
moned by  alarm  at  the  growing  power  of  Jes- 
wunt  Row  Holkar,  liis  conduct  on  every  oc- 
caiiion  shewed  that  his  views  of  a^randisement 
were  unchecked  by  any  of  the  scruples  that  had 
restrained  his  predecessor.  He  accepted,  as  has 
beeu  stated,  from  the  rebellious  minister  of  Dhar, 
two  provinces  of  the  Puar  princes ;  the  whole  of 
the  Dewass  territory  was  seized,  and  only  restored 
on  the  payment  of  a  fine. 


•  One  of  llie  clikf  pretexis  was  ilie  expense!  of  Sindta's 
mwrisge  with  Daizee  Bace,  the  daiigliter  of  Sirjee  Row 
('•hatkia. 
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Jeswiint  Row  Holkar  had,  before  Dowlet  Row 
Sindia  reached  Malwa.  made  himself  master  of 
Oojein,  but  was  satlstied  with  exacting  a  large 
amount  from  its  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  he  for- 
bade its  being  plundered.     But  Siijee  Row  Ghat- 
kia,  who  commanded  a  force  which  a  few  months 
afterwards  defeated  Jeswunt  Row,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Indore,  sacked  that  city  in  the  most 
merciless  manner,  and  ordered  its  best  bouses  to  be 
buiTit,  after  he  had  either  murdered  or  pillaged  (rf 
tlieir  property  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  profligate  chief  was  well  aided  in  the  work 
of  destruction  by  his  friends  the  Pindarries,  num- 
bers of  whom  were  at  this    period  attached  to 
Sindia's  army.     The  district  of  Indore,  and  se- 
veral others  bclon^ng  to  the  Holkar  family,  were^ 
on  this  occasion,  placed  under  the  management  of- 
Sindia's  officers,  without  any  form  Ijeing  observed, ' 
cither  of  resuming    them   in    the   name   of  the 
Paishwah,   or  of  declaring  the    possession    tern- 
poraiy,  till  the  succession  to  the  Holkar  territoi^ 
was  settled.     This  was  considered  so  offensive  a 
departure  from  usage,  that  it  united  the  adherents, 
of  the  house  of  Holkar ;  for  even  those  who  wer* 
hostile  to  the  character  and  i)retensions  of  Jeswunt. 
Row,  saw  nothing  but  the  complete  ruin  of  the 
family  in  the  success  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia. 
The  period  of  trouble,*  as  it  is  emphaticaUv 


'  "  Gurdec  ka  Wuklil,"  or  "  the  period  of  trouble,"  is  [Iw 
name  ^ivcn  (o  the  period  from  ISOO  to  laiS;   thai  is,  from 
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called,  had  new  commenced  in  Central  India ;  but 
the  tide  of  intrigue   and  war  was  again  turned 
to  the  Deckan.     Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  marched 
towards  Poona,  with    the    professed    design   of 
making   tlie   Paishwah,  Bajerow,  arbiter  of  the 
difference  between  the  families  of  Holkar  and  Sin- 
dia«     This  movement  compelled  Sindia  to  leave 
Malwa.      He   first  went    to   Boorhanpoor,   from 
whence  he  sent   a  detachment  to  join  Bajerow^ 
and  to  maintain  his  preponderance  in  the  councils 
of  that  prince.     The  arrival  of  Sindia's  troops  at 
Poona  put  an  end  to  Jeswunt  Row's  hopes  (if  he 
ever  entertained  any)  from  the  Paishwah ;  and  his 
fear. of  being  hemmed  in  between  two  armies,  if 
Sindia   advanced^  led   him  to  instant  hostilities,  a.  d.  I8O2. 
The  victory  obtained  by  Holkar,  his  alliance  with 
Amrit  Row,  the  flight  of  Bajerow,  the  treaty  of 
Bassein,   the  interference  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, its  war  with  the  Mahratta  leaders,  Dowlet 
Row  Sindia  and  Ragojee  Bhonslah,  are  events 
that  do  not  belong  to  this  memoir.     Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  after  a  vain  trial  of 
his  strength  against  the  British  arms,  had  all  his 
dreams  of  glory  and   ambition   dispelled.      The 
brigades*  formed  by  De  Boigne,  and  completed 


the  first  ^pearancc  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  as  the  supporter 
of  his  family  against  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  till  the  destruction 
of  the  Pindarries,  a.  d.  1818. 
•  The  regular  infantry  brigades  in  the  army  of  Dowlet 
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by  Perron,  wcve  destmyed ;  above  five  hundrE^ 
guns,  cast  in  the  arsenals  which  scientific  Kuro- 
peans  had  established  in  his  dominions,  were 
taken ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  finest  possessions  in  Guzerat, 
Hindustan,  and  Bundelcuud.  Tliis  prince  had 
still  a  lai^e  territory,  and,  however  little  his  con- 
duct merited  it,  the  doubtl'id  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Sirjee  Anjengaum  were  favourably  interpreted; 
and  he  gained  by  another  engagement,  concluded 
two  years  afterwards,  a  considerable  addition  to  I 
his  dominions.* 

Subsequently    to    his   making   peace  with    the  j 
British  government,  the  troops  of  Dowlet    How  | 
Sindia  were  constantly  employed  in  reducing  the  ' 
numerous  Rajas  of  Central  India,  and  adjoining 
coimtries,  who  owttl    him    allegiance  or  tribute. 
He  was  in  general  successful ;  many  chiefs  were 
coerced    into    complete    submission,  while  others  J 
were  destroyed ;    but  the  result  of  this  warfare 
was  to  feed  and  excite  that  pivdatory  and  tur- 
bulent spirit,  which  now  pervaded  this  unhappy 
country.     The    miseries   which    it   had   sufiTered 
from  Pjndarries  and  Rajpoot  phinderers  soon  ap-  | 

Row  Siiidia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  consiiited  of 
seventy-two  battalions,  amounting,  in  the  nggregute  number 
or  armed  men,  to  forty-lhrec  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty* 
with  a  large  proportion  of  field  artillery. 

*  The  territories  of  Gohud,  and  the  fort  of  Gualior,  t 
given  up  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded   at  Muttra,  in 
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peared  as  a  light  evil,  to  wliat  it  was  destined  to 
sustalit  from  the  regular  brigades,  or  CaiiiixMjs,  of 
its  principal  Kulers.  Those  of  Sindia  levied  con- 
tributions indiscriminately  on  all  the  towns  and 
villages  through  which  they  passed ;  and  the  con- 
stant state  of  mutiny  these  corps  were  in,  from 
want  of  pay,  made  theu-  oppression  of  the  inlia- 
bitants  more  indiscriminate  and  insufierable. 

The  causes  which  made  Dowlet  Row  Sindia  so 
instrumental  in  dissolving  the  ties  by  whicli  the 
chiefs  who  constituted  tlie  loose  confederacy  of 
the  Mahratta  nation  wore  Ixjund,  have  been 
stated.  He  afterwards  attempted,  in  vain,  to 
arrest  the  prc^ess  of  British  power  by  an  union 
with  Ragojee  Bhonslah  and  Jeswimt  Row  Holkar. 
The  feelings  which  had  once  supported  such  com- 
binations no  longer  existed  in  any  force.  Bajerow, 
however,  made  a  last  eflbrt  to  revive  them  ;  and 
there  is  ground  to  suppose  that  he  succeeded  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  Dowlet  Row  Sindia 
could  not  but  be  secretly  hostile  to  a  state,  by 
which  he  had  been  so  humbled  as  the  English ; 
and  he  saw  with  satisfaction  the  increasing  em- 
barrassments of  the  war  that  nation  was  carrying 
on  in  Nepaid.  But  though  his  intrigues  in  that 
quarter,  when  discovered,  were  passed  over  with  a 
generosity  that  must  have  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion, still  he  was  not  able  to  resist  the  call  of  the 
Paishwah,  to  whom  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  pro- 
mised support  when  that  Prince  determined  on  a-D.  isis. 
bogtiUties.     But  Sindia  acted  ii[)on  this  occasion 
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more  from  the  I'ecollection  ttian  the  existence  ofi 
ties,  and  from  a  sense  of  di^itant,  not  proximal^' 
danger ;  and  such  motives  were  not  of  sufficien*i 
strength  to  make  a  chief  like  him  engage  in  a  war) 
which,  from  the  measures  adopted  to  prevent  hi 
precipitating  that  step,  must  have  commenced 
with  the  hazard  of  his  sovereignty.  He  prefer 
the  jiath  of  safety  ;  and  entered  into  an  alliance^! 
by  which  he  engaged  to  combine  his  efforts  wiUt' 
those  of  the  British  government  in  suppressing 
predatory  system,  and  restoring  tlie  general  tran^ 
quillity  of  the  counh-y.  That  this  was  an  act  of) 
necessity,  not  choice,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
it  has  been  since  proved,  that  he  secretly  endear 
voured  to  evade  the  performance  of  some  of  th» 
engagements  into  which  lie  had  entered.  But  hS& 
situation  was  painful  and  difliailt,  and  he  was  onl^ 
able  to  preserve  his  dominions  by  a  departure  fronf 
all  that  is  deemed  honour*  by  the  tribe  to  wfaidf 


1 


*  Tbe  foUoning  is  tlic  literal  translation  of  a  letter  from 
Ba)erow  to  Dowiet  Row  Sindta,  given  to  me  in  April  181^ 
with  an  assurance  of  its  beingatrne  copy  of  the  origioal. 
purported  to  be  taken  from  an  Ackbar,  ur  pajier  of  ioiclUfi 
grncc.  "  Your  father  MadhHJee  Sindiu,  agreeably  to  t 
"  orders  of  the  bircar,  wuiii  to  Dcllii,  was  niade  a  Viaier,  ai 
"  acquired  a  high  reputation.  He  served  us  with  his  heart 
"  and  soul.  When  you  became  his  successor,  you  entered' 
"  into  alliance  with  the  English  ;  thus  you  govern  in  Hio- 
"  dustan,  and  thus  you  shew  your  gratitude.  In  thus  serving 
"  IIS,  it  is  befitting  you  tii  put  bangles  ou  \otir  iirriis,  iind  sil 
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he  belongs.     He  merited  on  this  account  the  in- 
dulgence and  consideration  with  which   he    has 
been  treated,  and  its  effects  have  not  been  lost. 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  who  is  personaUy  of  a  good 
disposition,  and  is  now  firee  from  the  counsellors 
who  betrayed  and  corrupted  his  youth,  sees  in 
their  true  light  the  motives  that  have  actuated 
the  British  government.     He  appears  already  to 
have  submitted  to  the  great  revolution  that  has 
occurred ;  and,  viewing  the  struggle  for  superiority 
as  past,  is  forward  to  recognize  the  paramount 
sway  of  the  British  government,  and  to  benefit  a.  D.1802. 
by  its  action  being  directed  to  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity. 


**  down  like  a  woman.     After  my  power  is  destroyed,  is  it 
'*  possible  that  yours  should  stand  ?*' 

Dowlet  Row,  the  writer  of  this  article  adds,  afler  having 
heard  the  above,  remained  in  much  distress  during  two 
bours,  and  then  went  to  sleep :  he  sent  no  answer. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Fami/i/  of  Jlolkar. 

('The  family  of  Holkar  are  of  the  Dhoongur 
or  shepherd  tribe.     The  first  who  obtained  an^ 
eminence,  or  indeed  rose  above  the  class  of  pea. 
sants  in  which  he  was  bom,  was  Mulhar  Row. 
His  father  is  only  termed,  in  the  record  given  te 
the  author  by  the  present  minister  "f  at  Indore, 
resiK-'ctable  cultivator,  or  Ryot,  of  a  village  in  the 
Deckan,  called  Hull  X,   from  which  this  chief 
liis   descendants   take  their  name  of  Holkar, 
more  properly  Hulkur.  § 


•  In  Hinduatau  this  family  are  usually  described  sa  Gad- 
rees,  or  goatherds,  nbich  is  a  shade  below  a  tribe  of  sh^ 
herds,  to  which  they  consider  themselves  to  belong. 

t  Tantia  Jogh. 

X  The  village  of  Hull  is  in  the  Pergnnnah  of  Phuldn,  £> 
the  Jahgeer  of  Nimbalkur.  It  is  near  a  bridge  on  tlie  Heff%l 
and  about  five  cosa  from  Phultin,  and  twenty  cosi  front 

§  Many  of  the  principal  Mahratta  families  derive  thdr 
name  from  a  compound  similarly  fanned,  from  that  of  the- 
village  nlicre  they  were  born,  and  the  substantive  Kur,  which 
signiBes  an  inhabitant,  us  Nimbal-Kur,  Pattun-Kur,  &c. 
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Midhar  Row  was  bom  near  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  *.  His  hther,  whose  name 
was  Cundajeey  died  when  he  was  between  four 
and  five  years  of  age ;  and  his  mother,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  dispute  with  her  husband's  relar 
tions,  removed  to  the  house  of  her  brother, 
Narainjee  f ,  a  respectable  landholder  if,  who  Kved 
in  Gandeish.  The  first  employment  of  his  ne- 
phew marks  the  condition  of  Narainjee.  Mul- 
har  Row  was  for  (several  years  appointed  to 
watch  the  sheep  of  the  family,  from  which  occu- 

*  I  believe  in  a.  d.  1693  :  there  is  no  exact  register  or 
accarate  account  of  births  (except  in  their  principal  fami- 
liet)  kept  by  the  Mahrattas.  They  guess  from  events  antece- 
dent or  subsequent  to  their  birth.  Had  Mulhar  Row  beeo 
bom  a  chief,  his  Junnum  Putee^  or  the  State  of  the  Heavens, 
written  by  the  astrologer  at  his  birth,  would  have  been  kept. 
This  is  the  usage  among  all  Hindus  of  rank. 

t  He  was  usually  called  Narainjee  Bargul.  In  a  Persian 
nnnuscript  in  my  possession,  ^e  is  said  to  have  carried  her 
ion  to  one  of  her  brothers,  called  Mudkur,  who  residedt 
at  the  village  of  Sasunt;  but  I  follow  in  this  place  the 
paper  given  me  by  the  present  minister,  Tantia  Jogh,  which 
I  believe  to  be  correct.  Mudkar  was  the  maternal  uncle 
of  the  second  Mulhar  Row,  the  son  of  Tukajee ;  and  the 
similarity  of  name  has  occasioned  the  mistake  of  the  Mafao* 
iiedan  author. 

t  Narainjee  is  termed  a  Zemindar,  which  (thcnigh  it  has 
aootlm  signification  when  applied  to  an  official  person)  usu- 
^y  means  a  man  possessing  property  in  land,  however  small^ 
^  Us  own  right.  He  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of 
^abodah  in  Candeish. 
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]>ation  (accoi-ding  to  a  fable  which  belongs  to  thf 
youth  of  abiiost  all  Hindus  that  have  attained 
eminence)  he  was  only  released  by  the  accident  of 
a  snake  having  been  seen  to  interpose  its  crest  or 
liood  *  between  his  face  and  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
as  he  lay  asleep  in  the  fields.  This  at  first  gave 
alarm,  but  was  afterwards  favourably  construed  : 
and,  according  to  the  family  tradition,  his  uncle 
Nar^njee,  acting  from  the  impression  it 
placed  him  in  a  small  party  |  of  horse  which 
kept  in  the  service  of  Kuddum  Bandee,  a  Mali- 
ratta  chief  of  rank.  Wliatever  circumstances 
raised  the  young  Holkar  from  the  occupation  ofa 
shepherd  to  that  of  a  soldier,  he  soon  shewed 
he  possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  acqi 
distinction  in  the  latter.  In  one  of  the  first 
tions  hi  which  he  was  engaged  he  slew  a  leai 
of  Nizam  ul  Mulk.  This  exploit,  and  lus  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  activity,  brouglit  hun  into  early 
notice.  His  uncle,  Narainjee,  gave  Mm  hts 
daughter^  in  marriage ;  and,  after  a  few  years. 


IS  uncle 
.  ma^BH 
hich  hf 


^ 


•  Tbe  snake  was  a  Cobra  dc  Capella,  (Coluber  Nug»y^ 
species  whidi  is  ilecmcd  peculiarly  sacred. 

t  Tweoiy-five  in  number. 

X  Tbe  name  of  this  tady  was  Goiama  Bacc,  who  at^erwardi.^ 
rose  to  celebrity  aa  the  principal,  and  indeedonly  nifeof  Mul — 

hur  Row  Holkar.     Her  family,  ihat  of  Bargu),  ig  now  ex 

linei.  The  brother  of  Gotama  Baee  (whose  name,  like  hie* 
Tatlier,  was  Marain)  attained  some  eminence.  He  was  in  tli^^ 
service  ofthe  Raja  of  Odey  poor,  who  gave  liim  the  PerguntM 


^ :*_ 


Tgunn^H 
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feasing  fame  led  the  Paishwah,  Bajerow,  to 
take  him  into  his  own  service,  in  which  he  was 
at  once  raised  to  the  comiiiaiid  of  five  hundred 
horse.  This  chan^  of  masters  was  with  the  en- 
tire concurrence  of  Kudduni  Bandee,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  good  fortune  of  the  young  shepherd  ;  and 
the  latter  gave  a  marked  jtroof  of  his  fp'atitude, 
by  assiuning  the  coloui-s*  of  the  Bandee  chie&t 


of  Boodda,  near  Miinilissor,  aa  a  Jahgepr;  half  of  which  he 
bestowed  as  a  present  on  his  sister,  who  immediately  named 
the  principal  town  of  her  share  Mulhargurh,  in  honour  of  her 
htitbuicl,  while  her  brother  called  the  capital  of  hia  lands  Nar- 
raingurh.  At  the  death  ofNarainjei;,  this  Jahgeer  went  to  his 
•onBouj  Itow;  who,  on  the  couniriea  around  his  Jahj;eer  being 
delivered  over  to  the  Mahratias,  became  a  Jabgeerdar  of  the 
Hoik ar  family.  Qouj  Raw  died  about  thirty  years  ago,  leaving 
the  Jahgeer  to  his  sons,  Mogajee  and  Sliumkur  Row.  It  was 
reaumed  in  ihe  year  1805  by  JeswuntUow  Holhar,  and  re- 
atored  in  1807,  Mogajee  died  a,  d.  1813,  leaving  Narrain- 
gath  to  Shumkur  Row,  who  held  it  for  two  years;  after  which 
it  wu  resumed,  and  Shumkur  Row,  who  Hcd  to  the  neigh- 
bouring fastoeafi  of  Saltolce,  gained  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  plundering.  To  induce  him  to  leave  off  these  incursions, 
two  villages  of  his  former  Jahgeer  were  given  him  :  of  these 
he  waa  deprived  after  the  peace  of  Mundiasor,  and  the  last  of 
the  family  died  a  few  monlhs  ago  in  extreme  poverty. 

*  The  standard  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  striped  red  and 
«hi(«,  and  surmounted  by  pennons  or  streamers  of  the  same 
eotoura.  The  present  representative  of  the  once  celebrated 
(kmily  of  Bandee,  is  about  twelve  years  of  age.  He  fhd  some 
lioR  ago  from  the  persecution  of  the  late  Poiahwah  to  Barodit> 
itjitg  a  pittance  for  his  support  from  the  Guickwar,  ivhoie 
!,  in  a  great   degree,  their  rise  to  Ins  fdraily. 


.  r. 


1, 
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which  Still  remain  the  standai-d  of  tlie  Holkafj 
as  they  are  of  the  Giiickwar  family,  who  were 
originally  followers  of  the  same  leader. 

The  progiess  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar  to  hi^ 
command  was  rapid.  Shortly  after  he  entered 
the  Paishwahs  sei-vice,  he  was  detached  with 
the  Paisliwah's  brother*  to  the  Concan,  m  the 
subjection  of  which  they  were  very  successfuL 
Bassein,  and  many  other  places  of  reputed 
strength  in  that  quarter,  were  wrested  Irom  the, 
Portuguese.  The  fame  that  Mulhar  Row  ac 
quired  on  this  occasion  was  suhsequently  hi- 
,179?.  creased  hy  his  conduct  in  a  war  with  Nizam  AH. 
Khanf,  and  on  several  lesser  expeditions. 

Mulhar  Row  Holkar  received  j:  his  first  landl. 
North  of  the  Nerbudda  (twelve  districts)  in  1728, 
and  in  1731  seventy  additional  districts  w 
granted^  to  this  chief,  who  appears  at  the  si 
time  to  have  been  nominated,  by  a  letter  from 
the  Paishwah,  to  the  general  management  1|  of  the; 


*  Chimnajee. 

t  Holkar  acquired  much  diatinction  in  an  afTair  that  took 
place  at  Rakisbon,  and  on  the  peace  n'hich  followed  he  ob- 
tained several  posseaaions.  The  Pergunnah  of  Ambah  wis' 
granted  at  this  time  to  the  Holkar  family. 

I  111  the  Roze  Kurd,  or  Diary  of  the  Poona  Office,  in  a.  s. 
172S,  we  find  the  first  grants  of  twelve  Mahals  to  Mulbarjev 
Holkar,  and  thirty-three  to  Oudajee  Puar. 

(  Poona  Diary. 

II  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Poona  Diary,  that  in  this  yew, 
nso-l,  the  Paishirah  wrote  a  letter  to  Mulhar  Row  Holkar, 
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■atta  interests  in  Malwa  ;  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  he  commanded,  as  has  been  stated,  the  ad-A.D.ir3z. 
vance  of  the  anny  whicii  invaded  that  province, 
when  Dia  Bahadur  was  defeated  and  slain.  Mul^ 
har  Row  was,  at  the  period  above-mentioned,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  detachment,  and  obtain- 
ed, before  the  Mahrattas  ascended  the  Vindhyan 
mountains,  possession  of  several  places  in  Nemaur, 
of  which  the  town  of  Mhysir  was  the  principaL 
When  Malwa  was  conquered,  the  district  of  In- 
dore  was  assigned  to  him  for  the  support*  of  his 
troops. 

The  high  rank  and  consideration  which  Mul- 
har  Row  had  now  attained,  have  been  before 
noticed,  and  are  sufficiently  proved,  by  his  name 
being,  as  before  related,  in  the  deed  of  guaran- 
tee given  by  the  principal  military  leaders  to 
Mahomed  Shah,  as  a  security  against  the  insin- 
cerity or  perfidy  of  their  superior,  the  Paishwah. 
He  may,  in  fact,  be  deemed,  from  the  invasion  of 
Malwa  till  his  death  (a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years),  the  most  distinguished  of  the  military  com- 
manders f  of  the  MahrattA  empire;  and  he  ap- 

committing  Malwa  to  his  diarge.  and  stating  that  he  must 
r^uUrly  transmit  the  (lues  of  the  Sircar,  &c.  This  employ- 
HMot  wu  probalily  given  him  to  check  the  ftroning  ambition 
and  insalence  of  Oudajee  Puar, 

*  A.  D.  1T35. — It  wBR,  accordiriK  to  ussj^e,  n  Serinjam 
gnnt,  aad  revocable. 

t  Ht  fat,  by  an  order  of  the   Pnishwab,  aisociaied  with 
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pears,  from  liLs  continual  employment,  to  have, 
been  greatly  favoured  by  Bajerow,  to  whose  au- 
thority he  continued,  even  in  the  zenith  '  of  his 
power,  to  pay  the  greatest  deference.  The  life  of 
this  leader,  though  he  established  his  family  and 
government  in  Centra!  India,  has  little  connexion 
with  the  history  of  that  country.  The  Deckan  and, 
Hindustan,  but  especially  the  latter,  were  the 
scenes  of  his  principal  military  achievements.  In 
one  of  the  first  incursions  of  Bajerow  into  that 
region,  he  was  among  the  chiefs  who  plundered 
the  celebrated  fairf  at  Kalka  Bhowanee,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Delhi,  where  the  weak  Emperor 
Mahomed  Shah  was  then  residing.  The  Mah- 
rattas  on  this  memorable  and  bold  incursion, 
shewed  their  contempt  of  the  Mahomedan  power, 
by  hanging  a  hog  over  the  bridge  near  Hu- 
mayoon's  tomb.  The  booty  they  took  was  great, 
and  Mulhar  Row  obtained  on  this  occasion  a  share 
of  wealth  and  fame,  which  completely  compen- 
sated   for  the  discomfiture    he  had    sustained  & 


RunojeeS India,  and  directed  lo  collect,  on  account  of  Sirdsis-. 
mookhee  and  otlier  Mahratta  claims,  ihitty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  revenue  of  Malna,  These  cliicfs  pledged  themselves  to 
pay  one  lack  and  five  thousand  rupees  the  first  year,  one  lack 
and  ten  thousand  the  second,  and  one  lack  and  Iwenty-five, 
thousand  rupees  the  thifd  and  future  years,  to  the  Poena, 
stale,  dividing  the  remaiitder  betwixt  them  equally. 
■  Poona  Diary.  t  Jatira. 
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fionths  before  from  the  Imperial  army*.  The 
Paishwah,  who  had  l)een  Kecretly  aided  in  the 
enterprise  1)^  Jey  Singh,  returned  by  the  way  of 
Kotah,  and  had  an  interview  with  that  Rajpoot 
prince,  who,  with  otliers  of  his  tribe,  agreed  to 
transfer  their  tributes  to  the  Mahrattaa  ;  and,  on 
Bajerow's  proceeding  to  the  Deckan,  the  tasks  of 
realizing  this  revenue,  and  of  prosecuting  military 
operations,  were  committed  to  Mulhai'  Row  Hol- 
kar,  to  whom  considerable  tractsf  were  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  increased  contingent. 
There  is  little  interest  in  the  detail  of  the  pre- 
^datory  warfare  which  this  chief  carried  on  in 
Malwa,  Rajpootana,  and  Hindustan  ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  a  series  of  petty  actions  and  pillaging  in- 
cursions. In  one  of  the  latter,  he  took  the  bag- 
gage of  Malika  Zemanah,  the  Queen  of  Mahomed 
Shah  ;  and  his  family  preserved  with  great  care, 
until  the  death  of  Ahalya  Baee,  two  substantial 
records  of  this  Mahratta  victory  over  the  property 


•  The  Imperial  army,  commanded  by  Burhan  ul  Mulk, 
defcaceil  Mulhar  Row  at  Mootia  Itaug,  neor  Agra,  to  which 
place  lie  had  come  after  ravaging  jiart  of  the  Dual>.  The 
Mahratla  chief  nilli  diflicuhy  escaped,  and  joined  Bajeroiv 
at  Guftlior- 

+  His  grant  from  the  Paishwah  for  the  support  of  liis 
troops  ia  stated  in  a  manuscript  in  my  possession  to  have 
smounled  to  forty  lacks  of  rupee.1  in  Malwa,  and  twenty  lacks 
in  the  Decksn.  or  Southward  of  the  Satpoora  range.  The 
r  ol  his  contingL'nt  was  ti\ed  at  ftficen  thousand  horse. 
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of  a  female ;  the  one  was  &  carriage*,  the  curtaini 
of  which  were  embossed  with  seed  pearl,  and  the' 
other  a  coinb,  richly  ornamented  with  jewels,  and 
worth  above  a  lack  of  rupees. 

Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  encouraged  by  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Moghul  empire,  ap- 
pears to  have  entertmned  the  design  of  fixing  the/ 
power  of  his  nation  jiermancntly  over  Hindustarv 
and  we  find  him,  both  alone,  and  in  combination 
with  other  chiefs,  endeavouring  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject, by  operations  which  extended  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Oude  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  hills  of 
Rajpootana  to  the  mountains  of  Kiimaon. 
1.  The  Vizier  Sefdai-  Jung  had,  in  the  reign  ofi 
Ahmed  Shah,  called  in  the  Mahrattas  to  preserw 
Oiide  from  the  Kohillas;  and,  during  the  war 
that  ensued,  Midhar  Row  Holkar  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  by  the  night  attack  he  made 
with  a  very  small  body  of  troojts.  His  succea 
on  this  occasion  has  been  ascribed  to  an  ancient 
stratagem.f  He  directed  torches  and  lights 
be  tied  to  the  horns  of  several  tliousand  cattle^ 
which  were  driven  in  one  direction,  while 
another  he  placed    lights  upon  every  bush  and 


*  This  species  of  carriage,  whicb  is  called  a  Ruth,  or  Hac- 
kery, has  two  low  wheels,  and  is  drawn  b;  bullocks. 

i  The  similarity  of  this  stratagem  to  that  recorded  of  Hao* 
nibal  is  remarkable.  Human  invention  has  every  where  (bc 
same  character;  and  this  coincidence  must  be  accidental,  (or 
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\  and,  when  this  was  done,  marched  silently  in 
i  dark  by  a  different  route  to  the  attack.  The 
enemy,  pressed  in  one  quarter  by  an  actual  as- 
sault, and  seeing  lights  in  several  others,  thought 
themselves  surrounded  and  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion; they  dispersed,  and  fled  in  dismay,  leaving 
their  camp  to  be  plundered  by  the  conquerors, 
whose  leader  ac(|uired  a  just  increase  of  fame  from 
the  victory ;  and,  in  recomjiense  for  his  zeal  and 
gallantry  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign,  the 
Emperor  granted  him  a  deed  for  the  Sirdais- 
mookhee  (a  due  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
the  revenue)  of  Cliaiidorc,  which  is  the  only  royal 
grant  in  [rossession  of  the  family.  It  is  indeed 
stated,  that  when  Midhar  Row  Holkar  was  asked 
what  reward  he  wished,  he  replied,  that  he  was 
the  officer  of  the  Paishwali,  and  desired  to  have 
no  country  independent  of  him,  but  that  a  nomi- 
Dation  to  the  office  of  Daismookh*  of  Chandore 
in  Candeish  would  be  acceptable.  The  request 
was  complied  with,  and  the  family  have  ever  since 
heW  the  office.  \Vhen  the  province  of  Candeish 
was  recently  ceded  to  the  English  government,  a 
politic  attention  to  the  feellings  of  the  house  of 
Holkar  led  to  a  restoration  of  the  title  and  immu- 
nities of  the  situation. 

me  cannot  suspect  the  Mahratta  chief  of  having  read  the  hii- 
lory  of  the  Carthaginian  leader. 

•  Daiamaokh  is  a  Hindu  coniiToiiml  icnn,  lignifytiig  the 
bad  of  the  district. 


I^ 
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I.  D.  i75i.  Mulhar  Row  Holkar  had  connected  himself 
with  Ghazee  Udeen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Nizam  ul 
Moolk,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Deckan  to, 
aid  him  in  asserting  Iiis  succession  to  the  royal 
office  (for  such  it  had  become)  of  Soobahdar,  or, 
viceroy,  of  that  division  of  the  empire ;  and  the, 
Faishwah,  with  the  principal  Mahratta  chiefs 
who  had  also  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise, 
assembled  at  Aunmgalmd,  from  whence  they  were 
about  to  march,  when  the  sudden  death  of  Ghazee 
Udeen,  by  jmison  •,  put  an  end  to  the  expedition, 
and  gave  temporary  peace  to  the  Deckan. 

InA-ited  by  the  weakness  of  the  Mahomedan 
dynasty  hi  Hindustan,  the  Paishwah  again  de- 
tached Mulhai-  Row  Holkar  to  that  (juarter  to, 
maintain  his  interests,  conferring  on  him  the  title 
of  Soobahdarf,  and  furnishing  him  with  consi- 
derable i-einforcements.  The  annual  invasions' 
of  the  A%hans  under  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee  had 
now  commenced,  and  the  Mahrattas  were  foi-ced^ 
as   has  been   stated,    to   evacuate    the    Punjab..-' 

\.D.  i759.Duttojee  Sindia  was  slain;  and  Mulhar  Row,  who 
had  encamped  at  Secundra,  after  intercepting  and 
plundering  some  supplies  going  to  the  caiap  of 

*  He  vias  poisoned  by  hii  mother,  whose  desire  lo  save 
aiiotber  son,  Nizam  u'Dowlah,  from  destiuclion,  impelled 
her  Id  the  horrid  aci. 

t  The  liile  of  Soobahdar  descended  to  his  successors;  and 
Dowlet  Bow  Sindiu,  aitd  other  rulers,  altvays  addressed  iliem 
by  ii  aa  their  higheit  distinction. 
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Ahmed  Shah,  was  himself'  surprised,  and  com- 
pletely routed,  by  a  corps  of  the  Afghans,  The 
I  occurrence  of  these  events  led  to  the  battle  of 
Paniput.  The  early  escape  of  Mulhar  Row.  on 
la  day  so  fatal  to  his  nation,  has  given  rise  to  some 
reproaches  ;  but  his  advocates  ascribe  his  safety  to 
his  superior  knowledge  as  a  leader,  which  made 
liim,  when  he  saw  the  action  lost,  keep  his  party 
together,  and  retreat  with  an  order  that  none  of 
the  others  preserved.  This  account  will  be  more 
!>rolmble,  if  we  credit  the  statement  given  of  his 
(quarrel  with  his  commander,  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  battle  was  fought.  He  had, 
it  is  affirmed,  intreated  Sedasheo  Bhow  to  delay 
the  action  for  one  or  two  days ;  but  the  latter, 
whose  pride  and  vanity  exceeded  all  Iwunds*,  im- 
patient of  the  advice,  exclaimed,  "  \V)io  wants  the 
counsel  of  a  goatherd  ?"f  If  the  anecdote  be  true, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  a  chief  of  Mulhar  Row's 
character  should    not   have   anticipated  success,  t 


sed  to  allow  his  attendants  to  exclaim 
n  of  Vishnu,  as  one  of 


•  Sedasheo  Bhow  u 
"  Puneram  Ootar,"  o 
hii  tidei. 

t  A  ttmrly  similar  launt  lost  the  Mahratia  caminaiideT  the 
KrriceB  on  this  day  of  one  of  his  most  efficient  allies,  Sooruj 
Hdl,  the  Jaut  Prince  of  Bhurtpoor. 

t  The  victory  of  Panipui,  which  is  lo  be  ascribed  to  the 
■aperiiH-  courage  and  energy  of  the  Afghans,  is  naturally 
cnoogh  referred  by  the  Mahraltas  to  other  causes,  and  among 
iHcM  to  the  death  of  Biswas  Row,  the  son  of  the  Paishwah, 
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At  all  events  he  was  one  of  the  few  that  escaped ; 
and  he  retreated  into  Central  India,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  settling  his  possessions.  These 
had  been  increased,  in  the  mode  usual  to  Mahratta 
chiefs ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  district", 
all  that  now  belongs  to  the  Holkars  in  Malwa 
was  bequeathed  by  their  founder,  Mulhar  Row, 
who,  besides  his  lands  in  that  province,  left  ex- 
tensive claims  upon  Rajpoot  princes.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  disputes  which  occurred  on  the 
death  of  Jey  Singh,  he  had  established  a  consider- 
able influence  in  the  country  of  Jeypoor^and  on 
the  succession  of  Madhoo  Singh,  through  his  aid. 
the  latter  agreed  to  pay  in  money,  liesides 
amount  of  seventy-six  lacksf,  and  a  cession  of  ft 
districts^:,  an  annual  tribute  of  three  lacks  and  s 
half  of  rupees.  Mulhar  Row  had  before  obtained 
large  domains  in  the  Deckany  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  province  of  Candeish  had  been 
allotted  to  hira  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops, 
Independently  of  these  acquisitions,  various 


4 


sgrai^M 


which  was  imprudently  proclaimed  to  the  army  by  the  oU 
naic  impatience  of  Sedaslieu  Bhow,  who  made  the  elephant 
sit  down,  that  he  might  see  for  the  last  time  his  tavourile 

*  Tal  Mundawu),  usurped  from  the  Dhar  family  by  3M 
wunt  Row  Holkar.  The  greater  portion  of  it  now  fom 
pariof  GhuSbor  Khan's  Jaligeer. 

t  According  lo  some  staiemcnis  eighiy-foiir  lac 

t  Tonk,  Rampoora,  Torah,  and  Potiah. 
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3  were  given,  both  by  the  Paishwali  and 
I  MEain,  as  presents  to  females  of  his  family. 

Mulhar  Row  was  seventy-six  years  of  age  when 
he  died  ;  he  had  for  more  than  forty  years  of  his 
Ufe  been  a  eoininander  of  reputation,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  period  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy. His  remains  were  inteiTed  at  a  place 
now  named,  in  honoui-  of  hun,  Mulhaigunge,  in 
the  district  of  Alumpoor,  and  about  forty  miles 
from  Gualior.  Althougli  inferior  to  Madhajee 
Sindia  as  a  statesman,  Mulhar  Row  was  his  equal, 
if  not  his  superior,  as  a  warrior.  For  simplicity 
of  mannei-s,  and  manly  courage,  no  Mahratta 
leader  stands  higher  in  the  opinion  of  his  country- 
men ;  nor  were  his  talents  limited  to  those  of  a 
soldier.  His  administration  of  the  countries  sub- 
ject to  his  direct  control  was  firm,  but  considerate; 
and  if  we  judge  of  his  character  by  his  conduct  to 
the  petty  Rajpoot  princes  of  Malwa,  the  conclusion 
will  be  favourable  to  his  memory.  He  conciliated 
their  res{>ect,  if  not  their  regard,  by  his  good  faith 
and  moderation"  in  the  exercise  of  power.  Many 
of  them  were  his  associates  and  adherents  f.  and 


*  He  is  staled  lo  have  reduced  the  tribute  of  Pertaubgurh 
to  se<renty-6ve  thousand  rupees,  which,  ihough  as  much  as 
the  chief  of  that  petty  state  could  pay,  was  not  more  than  one 
hklfof  what  had  been  before  aeaeasetl- 

f  AmoDg  ilie  princi[>al  of  those  cluel's  »ho  wetc  hiii  friends 
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their  descendants  still  speak  of  his  memory  witli 
sentiments  of  gratitude.  This  feeling,  however, 
may  owe  much  of  its  strength  to  the  opposite 
conduct  of  some  of  his  successors.  The  principal 
virtue  of  Mulhar  Row  was  his  generosity.  H( 
had  personally  no  regard  for  money;  he  was  woi 
to  declare  (probably  with  truth)  that  he  uadel^ 
stood  notliing  of  accounts,  and  he  listened  wid 
impatience  to  those  ministers  who  recommend* 
the  diminution  of  his  fi-ctiuent  largesses*.  To  l 
relations,  and  indeed  to  all  Mahrattas,  he  wa 
uncommonly  kind.  It  is  stated  of  this  chief,  thtf 
in  his  conduct  to  the  Paishwah,  and  in  the  pep> 
fomiance  of  all  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy,  he  did  that  from  the  heart 
which  Madhajee  Sindia  did  from  the  head : 
one  was  a  plain,  sincere  soldier,  and  the  othec^ 
added  to  gi'eat  qualities  all  the  art  of  a  craftj 
politician. 

Mulhar  Row  Holkar  had  only  one  son,  Kund0 
Row ;  who,  some  years  before  the  Iiattle  of  Panfei 
A.D.i7H.put,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Kunibheref,  i 


anil  supporters  as  tvctl  ax  tributaries,  were  Bitlbudder  Sin^ 
Raja  ofRagoogurh,  and  Gokiil  Duss,  Raja  of  Baglee. 

*  It  is  recorded  o(  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  that,  when  pleaaa 
with  a  soldier's  gallanlry,  he  used  to  exclaim,  "  Fill  his  si 
with  rupees." 

t  Kumhhere  is  four   coas  from  Deig  ;   it  li 
place  and  Bhurtpoor,  equally  distant  from  each.  NawulSin^ 
grandton of  ScioTuj  Mul,  was  at  this  period  Raja  ofBhar 
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Deig.  This  prince  had  married  Ahaiya  Baee,  of  a 
fiunily  of  the  name  of  Sindia,  by  whom  he  had  one 
wa  and  one  daughter.  To  the  former,  whose 
name  was  Mallee  Row,  Ragobah  Dada  (the  uncle 
of  the  reigning  Paishwah,  who  was  then   com- 

■ 

manding  the  Mahratta  armies  in  Central  India) 
immediately  sent  a  Khelaut,  or  honorary  dress,  re- 
cognizing him  by  the  act  as  successor  to  the  power 
and  possessions  of  his  grandfather.  This  youth, 
however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  dignity  ;  and  his 
death,,  which  occurred  nine  months  after  his  ele- 
vation, was  very  melancholy.     He  had  been  always 


After  he  made  peace  with  Mulhar  Row,  a  Mausoleum,  or 
Chettery,  was  huilt  in  honour  of  Kundee  Row,  and  the  revenue 
of  fire  villages  assigned  as  a  charity  for  the  support  of  the 
Brahmins  who  attend  it,  and  pray  for  the  deceased.     The 
Ming  of  all  Mahrattas  towards  the  Jauts  of  Bhurtpoor  is 
strong,  from  a  recollection,  which  still  exists,  of  the  protec- 
tion the  Raja  of  that  place  afforded  their  ancestors  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Paniput.     He  not  only  clothed  and  fed 
the  fugitives  who  came  to  his  territories,  but  furnished  them 
with  means  of  reaching  their  homes  in  the  Deckan.     In  con- 
sequence, there  is  Tiardly  a  family  of  any  note  in  this  nation 
that  has  not  a  tradition  of  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Jauts 
of  Bhurtpoor.     Such  facts  are  important,  as  a  knowledge  of 
them  oflen  gives  a  very  different  colour  to  actions  of  poli- 
tical consequence.   It  is,  however,  to  be  added,  that,  accord* 
ing  to  Mahratta  system,  this  feeling  did  not  prevent  the 
chieft  of  Bhurtpoor  being  laid  under  contributions,  when 
their  professed  friends  were  able  to  compel  them  into  pay- 
sent. 
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considered  of  weak  and  unsettled  intellect,  but  no 
symptom  of  positive  insanity  had  appeared  before 
he  came  to  the  head  of  the  government,  when 
every  action  displayed  it.  His  conduct  was  at 
first  more  marked  by  extremes  of  folly  than  of 
guilt.  The  life  of  his  mother  was  devoted  to  arts 
of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  she  was  particu- 
larly kind  to  Brahmins,  This  tribe  became  ob- 
jects of  Mallee  Row's  malicious  ridicule.  It  was 
a  common  usage  with  hiin  to  place  scorpions  in 
clothes  and  sUppers  that  he  gave  them  ;  he  also  put 
these  venomous  reptiles  in  [wts  filled  with  rupees, 
which  he  invited  the  holy  mendicants  to  take ; 
and,  when  their  eager  cupidity  caused  them  to  be 
stung,  his  joy  was  as  excessive,  as  the  grief  of 
the  pious  Ahalya  Baee,  who  used  to  lament  aloud 
her  hard  destiny,  in  having  a  i^erfect  demon  hom 
to  her  as  a  son,  Tiie  avowed  sentiments  of  his 
wickedness,  and  his  incapacity  for  government, 
had  given  rise  to  a  report  *,  that  this  admirable 

•  This  report  of  the  death  of  Mallee  Row  has  been  staled 
10  several  European  inquirers,  by  nhom  it  was  belicred.  I 
Aought  it  a  duty,  as  connected  with  the  memory  a(  Ahftlya 
Baee,  to  make  the  most  minute  investigation  of  the  fact ;  and 
the  reiull  has  been  a  conviction  of  her  complete  innocence  of 
a  crime,  which  no  circumatancei  could  have  excused,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  she  was  led  by  horror  at  his  cruel  acta  of  iua- 
nity,  and  a  despairof  his  recovery,  to  look  upon  hia  death  41 
a  fortunate  event  for  him,  herself,  and  the  country 
■aeh  a  feeling  is  an  honour,  inntead  ofa  disgrace,  to  her 
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itened  the  death  of  her  own  offspriag, 
^wy  evidence  proves  this  to  be  false,  and  his 
ath  is  referred  by  all  that  have  been  interro- 
ited  (and  among  them  many  were  on  the  spot 
ben  it  occurred)  to  the  same  cause.  He  bad 
lin.  in  a  jealous  hiry.  an  embroiderer,  who,  he 
ilieved,  had  formed  an  intimacy  K'ith  a  female 
(TADt  of  his  family.  The  innocence  of  the  man 
Bs  establbhed,  and  remorse  for  the  crime  brought 
I  so  severe  a  paroxysm  of  madness  in  Mallee 
ow  as  to  alarm  all  for  his  life.  It  is  a  ronfinned 
iief  with  many  of  the  natives  of  India,  that  de- 
nted spirits  have,  on  some  occasions,  the  power 
'  seizing  upon ,  and  destroying  the  living.  It  was 
moured,  that  the  embroiderer  was  a  man  with 
pematural  i>ower,  that  he  warned  Mallee  Row 
t  to  slay  him,  or  he  woidd  take  terrible  ven- 
ance  ;  and  the  ravings  of  the  latter  were  im- 
ted  to  the  person  he  had  murdered,  and  who. 
Dording  to  their  preposterous  bebef.  now  haunt- 
him  in  the  form  of  a  Jin,  or  demon.  Ahalyo 
tee,  satisfied  of  this  fact,  used  to  sit  days  and 
fhta  by  the  bed  of  her  afflicted  son,  holding 
BUDUnion,  as  ^he  thought,  with  the  spirit  that 
nessed  him,  and  who  spoke  to  her  through  his 
jans.  Bhe  shed  tears  in  abundance,  and  passed 
wle  hours  in  prayer.  In  the  hope  of  soothing 
e  demon,  she  offered  to  build  a  temple  to  the 
ceased,  and  to  settle  an  estate  upon  his  family, 
be  wotitd  only  leave  her  son.    But  all  was  vain ; 
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— a  voice  still  seemed  to  answer,  "  He  slew  me 
"  innocent,  and  I  will  have  his  life."  Such  is  the 
popular  tale  of  the  death  of  Mallee  Row  ;  an  event 
that  only  merits  notice  as  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Ahalya  Baee,  whom  it  compelled  to  come 
forward  to  save  from  niin  the  interests  of  the  fe- 
mily  she  represented,  and  to  exhibit  in  the  person 
of  a  female,  that  combined  talent,  virtue,  and 
energy,  which  made  her,  while  she  lived,  a  bless- 
ing to  the  country  over  which  she  ruled,  and  has 
associated  her  memory  with  every  plan  of  im- 
provement and  just  government  in  the  province 
of  Malwa. 

The  daughter  of  Ahalya  Baee  had  lieen  married 
into  another  family,  and  could  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Hindu  usage,  have  no  claim  to  participate 
in   the  administration  of  the  Holkar  sovereignty.-- 
Under  tliese  circumstances,  Gungadhur  .TeswuiM 
.1766.  the  Brahmin  minister  of  the  late  Mulhar  Row; 
strongly    recommended,    that    some    child    (dis- 
tantly related  to  the  family)  should  be  adopted 
to   succeed    Mallee    Row,    a  plan    which   would'  i 
have    secured   tlie    continuance    of  his  own 
thority  as  minister*.     This  proposition  was  com 
bined  with  the  offer  of  a  lai^  separate  provi 


ince 

riedfl 

ord- 
pate 
,nty.-_ 

(dis- 
pted 
'ouId'H 

conohfl 


'  Gungadliur  Jeswunt  held  his  station  of  Dcwan,  or  Mi- 
nister, to  the  Holkar  family  from  the  Pajshwah.  He  hod 
beeo  nominated  by.  Bajerow  lo  that  nERce  with  Mulhar  Row, 
when  the  latter  wiu  lirst  promoted  to  high  contmond. 
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1  for  Ahalya  Baee,  whose  abilities  wei-e  admit- 
ted, but  licr  iicx  objected  to,  m  a  disqualification 
for  the  conducting  of  public  affaii-s.  Gimghadur 
at  the  saine  time  proposed  to  give  a  considerable 
present*  to  Ragobah  Dada,  in  the  event  of  his 
agreeing  to  the  arrangement,  and  promoting  its 
execution.  This  venal  cliief  gave  a  ready  assent 
to  the  measure ;  and  his  concurrence  was  consi- 
dered by  the  minister  ao  conclusive,  that  he 
waited  upon  Ahalya  Baee,  completely  assured, 
that,  if  other  motives  failed,  a  despair  of  buc- 
cessful  resistance  would  compel  her  to  acquiesce; 
hut  he  soon  discovered  Iiis  error.  He  was  told 
at  unve  by  this  high-minded  woman,  tliat  his 
plan  was  disgracefid  to  the  bouse  of  Holkar,  and 
should  never  have  her  consent ;  and  she  parti- 
cularly disapproved  of  his  intended  gift  to  Ra- 
gulMih,  whose  iTght  of  interference  on  the  occa- 
sion she  entn'ely  rejected.  The  heirs  of  Mulhar 
Row,  she  said,  were  extinct  on  the  death  of  her 
son.  and  she  had,  as  wife  and  mother  of  the  two 
last  representatives  of  the  family,  the  exclusive 
privU^e  of  selecting  the  successor, — and  that  just 
cIbud  she  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  m^n- 
tain.  It  is  probable  that  Ahalya  Baee  had  not 
only  also  consulted  with  her  own  principal  adhe- 
rents, but  with  the  Mahi-atta  mihtary  chiefs  who 
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*  Thui (lescrtplioD  of  present  to  a    superior  is  termed  Na- 
laiatia. 
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were  in  Malwa  when  these  events  occurred.  Her 
whole  conduct,  however,  at  this  crisis  of  her  for- 
tune, and  of  the  Holkar  government,  shewed  that 
her  resolution  had  l)een  seriously  taken,  and 
would  be  lirmly  maintained.  On  hearing  that 
Ragobah  was  making  preparations  to  compel  hw 
to  compliance,  she  sent  him  a  message,  earnestly 
advising  him  not  to  make  war  on  a  woman,  fi'om 
which  he  might  incur  disgrace,  but  could  iievesr 
derive  honour.  She  added,  to  give  effect  to  thh 
remonstrance,  eveiy  pi'Ciiaration  for  hostilities 
1'he  troops  of  Holkar  evinced  cntliusiasm  in  her 
cause ;  and  she  made  a  politic  display  of  hw 
determination  to  lead  them  to  combat  in  person, 
by  directing  four  bows,  with  quivers  fiill  of  i 
rows,  to  be  fitted  to  the  comers  of  the  howdaly 
or  seat,  on  her  favourite  elephant.  RagobaUi 
seemed  at  first  equally  resolved  to  proceed  to  cx-^ 
tremities ;  but  all  his  followers  were  reluctant? 
and  Madhajee  Sindia,  and  Jannojee  Bhonslah^ 
rc'iiised  to  unite  with  him,  and  an  ungrateful  mi- 
nister, to  subvert  the  independence  of  the  Holkife 
family.  These  sentiments,  and  the  arrival  of  a  let 
ter  from  the  Paishwah  Madhoo  Row,  to  whom  Abftj 
lya  Baee  had  referred,  turned  the  scale  completelj^ 
in  her  favour.  That  piince  directed  his  uncle  Uf 
desist  from  all  farther  attempts  against  the  i-especf- 
able  widow  of  Kundee  Row,  whose  right  to  th< 
management  of  affairs  was  indisputable.  Theat 
injunctions  were  inipliciUy  olieyed ;  and  Ahaly* 
K 1767.  Baee  gave,  in  her  first  act.  a  proof  of  her  judg- 
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ment,  to  which  much  of  the  prosperity  and  lepii- 
tation  that  afterwards  attended  her  administration 
may  be  referred.  She  elected  for  the  commander 
of  her  army,  and  to  fulfil  those  duties  which  as  a 
female  she  could  not  perform,  Tukajee  Holkar,  a 
chief  of  the  same  tribe,  but  no  way  related*  to 
Mulhar  How.  Tukajee  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
soldier  by  that  chief,  and  commanded  the  Pagah, 
or  household  troops  ;  and,  before  he  had  reached 
his  present  power,  had  established  a  character^ 
which  he  maintained  through  life,  of  a  plain  un- 
affected Mahratta  soldier.  Ragobah,  after  this 
arrangement,  proceeded  to  Poona;  and  was  in- 
vited to  take  the  route  of  Mhysir,  where  he  waa 
most  hospitably  entertained  by  Ahalya  Baee.  She 
directed  the  contingent  of  the  &mily  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Mahratta  capital,  under  the  command 
of  Tukajee,  who,  she  desired,  should  in  person 
receive  from  the  Paish'wah  an  honorary  dress,  and^ 
a  conmiission,  confirming  him  in  hi^  high  station. 
All  her  wishes  were  complied  with ;  and  she  in 
her  turn  restored,  on  the  ground  of  his  former 
services  and  high  character,  the  minister  Gui^ha- 
dur  to  favour. 

The  divided  authority  established  in  the  Holkar 
state,  from  the  day  of  Tukajee's  elevation,  had  a 

•  As  this  chief  is  the  grandfather  of  the  present  represen- 
tative of  the  house  of  Holkar,  he  is  always  termed,  hy  the 
present  minister  and  others,  a  relation  of  the  great  Mulhar 
Row  i  but  this  18  not  the  fact. 
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chai'acter  which,  judging  from  common  rules,  wa» 
not  likely  to  admit  of  its  subsisting  a  week  ;  but 
it  remained  for  above  thirty  years  undisttirlied 
by  Jealousy  or  ambition.  This  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  virtue  and  moderation  of  the  parties,  to 
their  respect  for  each  other,  and  to  their  having 
distinct,  and,  generally  speaking,  distant  sjiherea 
of  action. 

Ahalya  Baee  had  chosen  Tukajee  to  command 
the  armies  of  the  state,  and  to  be  the  titled  head 
of  the  sovereignty,  aRer  he  had  attained  an  age 
when  the  mind  is  confirmed  in  its  habits.  A 
partiality  for  her  own  choice  made  her  very  inn 
dulgent ;  and  Tukajee  seems  never  to  have  for^ 
gotten  for  a  moment  his  original  sense  of  oblit 
gation  to  Iiis  benefactress ;  besides  which,  the- 
respect  that  her  virtues  and  liberal  piety  had 
estabhshcd  over  all  India,  had  given  her  sucl» 
a  reputation,  that  to  have  treated  her  with  neg- 
lect or  ingratitude,  much  less  to  have  returned 
her  generosity  with  any  usurpation  of  her  property, 
or  rights,  would  have  consigned  him  to  general 
execration.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  thi« 
manly  soldier  to  declare,  that  he  ai)i)ears  never  to 
have  needed  the  check  of  such  considerations. 
Although  for  a  time  much  under  the  influence  o£ 
one  of  the  principal  ministers*  of  the  government," 


*  The  name  of  this  nuui  was  Narroo  Giumeisa.    He  ii 
presenied  in  hnve  been  ai»  artful  and  ambitious  Brnhmin. 
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^^^■b  was  not  favourably  disposed  towards  Ahalya 
Baee,  he  never  deviated  from  the  path  he  first 
pursned.  He  was  more  than  obedient :  he  was 
dutiiul,  and  all  liis  actions  were  directed  to  please 
and  conciUate  the  princess,  to  whom  he  was  solely 
indebted  for  his  high  station.  He  constantly 
called  her  his  mother ;  but,  as  she  was  much 
younger  than  him,  this  relation  was  not  engraved 
upon  his  seal.  On  that  he  was  styled,  by  her 
command,  "  Tukajee,  the  Son  of  Mulhar  Row 
Holkar." — These  facts  will  appear  still  more  ex- 
traordinarj-,  when  we  advert  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  state  was  governed.  When  Tukajee 
was  in  the  Deckan  (and  he  remained  there  at  one 
period  for  twelve  years),  all  the  territories  of  the 
family  South  of  the  Satpoora  range,  were  ma- 
naged by  him,  and  the  countries  North  of  that 
limit  were  under  Ahalya  liaee,  to  whom  the  dif- 
ferent tributaries  also  made  their  annual  payments. 
\Vhile  he  was  in  Hindustan,  {he  never  remained 
long  in  Malwa,)  he  collected  the  revenues  of  the 
coimtries  that  had  been  acquired  there,  and  in 
Bundelcund,  and  also  the  tributes  of  Rajpootana. 
The  districts  in  Malwa  and  Nemaur  continued,  as 
usual,  imder  tht'  direction  of  Ahalya  Baee :  and 
her  authority  was  on  such  occasions  extended 
over  the  possessions  in  the  Deckan.  The  trea- 
sures of  the  family,  wliich  were  very  considerable, 
(said  lo  have  been  two  millions.)  remained  with 
Ahalya    Baee ;    and    she    had,    besides,   personal 
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estates  yielding  annually  above  four  lacks  of  ru- 
pees, which,  with  the  hoard  abovementioned,  were 
entirely  expended  at  her  discretion  ;  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  receipts  were  brought  into  a  general 
account,  ond  applied  to  the  expenditm-e  of  the 
government.  The  accounts  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements were  kept  with  scnipidous  exactness  ; 
and  Ah^ya  Baee,  after  paying  the  civU  and  iiiilitia* 
chains,  sent  the  balance  that  remained  in  the 
public  treasury,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
army  employed  abroad.  Tukajee  was,  no  doubt, 
from  the  distance  at  which  he  was  placed,  and  the 
scenes  ill  which  he  was  engaged,  often  obliged  to 
act  for  himself ;  but  he  is  stated  to  have  referred, 
on  every  occasion  in  which  the  general  interests  of 
the  government  were  implicated,  to  Ahalya  Baee; 
and  in  matters  relating  to  peace  or  war,  or  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  state,  her  supremacy  was 
proclaimed  by  the  envoys  f  of  all  the  principal,  as 
well  as  petty,  i-ulers  of  India  residing  at  her  court: 
ministers,  deputed  directly  from  her,  resided  at 
Poonaj:,  Hyderabad,  Seringapatam,  Nagpoor,  Luck* 
now,  and  Calcutta;  while  inferior  ^ents  remained  I 

*  The  term  Sebundy,  which  means  a  local  military,  em- 
|)loye(I  for  tlie  preserving  of  iniernal  peace,  and  to  aid  in 
revenue  collections,  may  tie  literally  interpreted  "  Militia." 

t  Vakeels, 

]  When  Tuliajee  was  in  the  Dcckan,  he  was  ihc  medium  of 
all  intercourse  wiih  the  Paiahwah  ;  but  in  his  absence,  Ahalya 
Baee  kept  an  intelligent  agent  at  the  court  of  Poena. 
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at  the  courts*  of  the  petty  Rajas^  particularly 
those  from  whom  tribute  was  collected. 

It  appears^  from  what  has  been  related,  that 
Ahalya  Baee  was  the  actual  head  of  the  govern- 
ment;  and  Tukajee,  gratified  by  his  high  station 
and  her  complete  confidence,  continued,  during 
her  life,  to  exercise  no  duties  beyond  those  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenues  that  his  vicinity  enabled 
him  to  realize  with  more  convenience  than  any 
other  agent  of  her  administration.  The  servants 
of  the  Holkar  government,  who  filled  offices  at  the 
period,  speak  all  the  same  language ;  and,  with 
every  disposition  to  praise  Tukajee,  strengthened 
by  his  grandson  being  on  the  throne  f,  they  never 
go  higher  in  their  eulogium  than  to  say,  that  he 
fulfilled  all  the  expectations  of  Ahalya  Baee,  and 
was  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence  atteotiive, 
faithfiU,  and  obedient. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  Tukajee  went  to  Poona 
to  attend  the  Pai^hwah,  but  his  stay  was  short  in 
the  Deckan.  While  the  behaviour  of  the  Bhurt- 
poor  Jauts,  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Paniput, 
had  excited  gratitude  in  the  minds  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  that  of  many  of  the  Mahomedan  chiefs  in 
Hindustan,  and  above  all,  of  Nujeeb  ud  Dowlah  ^, 

*  Durbars.  t  Musnud. 

I  To  the  courage  and  conduct  of  this  celebrated  chief,  the 
victory  of  Paniput  has  been  in  a  great  degree  attributed ; 
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Iiad  iiidaiiied  the  resentment  of  the  discomfited 
nation.  An  attack  upon  Nujccbabad,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  latter 's  faniiij,  was  determined  on  ; 
and  a  large  army  marclied  from  the  Deckan  to 
D.  carry  it  into  execution.  Tukajee  was  on  the 
expedition,  but  acted  only  a  subordinate  part, 
being  under  tiie  direction  of  Ramchunder  Gun- 
neiss*,  whu  eoininandcd  on  the  part  of  the  Paish- 
wah.  It  appears  from  a  Persian  manuscript,  that 
Tukajee  opened  a  communication  with  Nujeeb 
Khan,  on  the  ground  of  the  ancient  friendship 
that  had  sulisisted  between  him  and  Mulhar  Row 
Holkar,  which  was  approved  by  Ramchunder,  but 
reprol>atcd  by  Madhajee  Sindia,  who  asked  if  a 
peaceable  settlement  was  to  be  substituted  for  the 
revenge  which  they  had  united  to  accomplish. 
"  I  reiiaire  {he  said)  for  the  Paishwah  the  country 
"  poBsessed  by  this  chief  and  the  Afghans.  I 
"  demand  for  myself  the  blood  of  my  brotherf,  of 
"  my  nejihewst,  and  my  own  leg,  of  alt  use  of 
"  which  I  am  deprived.  Nor  will  I  abandon  my 
"  hoj>cs  of  vengeance,   because   Tukajee  Holkar 


and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tie  vas  the  chief  author  of  the 
combination  among  the  Mahomedans,  which  produced  that 
memorable  resutt. 

*  This  diief  is  distinguished  Troni  another  of  the  same 
name  by  his  title  of  Beeneewalla,  or  quartcrtn aster-general  of 
the  Mahraita  armies.  He  had  un  thia  occasion  above  sixty 
thousand  horse,  of  wlioiii  many  were  slated  lo  be  Pindarri«. 

t  Duttajee.  t  Junkajec  jnd  Sambajee. 


^ajee.  ^^^^H 
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'•  chooses  to  make  a  brother  of  this  Omrah.  Yon 
"  may  write,  however,  (he  added)  to  Madhoo  Row 
"  at  Poona;  and  if  he  sanctions  by  his  command 
"  such  proceedings,  I  am  a  servant,  and  shall 
*'  obey."*  These  sentiments  did  not  prevent  the 
counsel  of  Tukajee  from  being  adopted.  It  was 
Oiought  best  to  take  advantage  of  the  good  dispo- 
sition evinced  by  Nujeeb  ud  Dowlah,  lest  proceed- 
ing to  extremities  against  so  brave  and  popular 
a  chief  might  again  unite  the  Mahomedans  ;  and 
it  was  farther  foreseen,  tliat  peace  with  him  woiUd 
enable  them  to  levy,  undisturbed,  tribute  on  the 
Jauts  and  Rajpoots,  and  increase  their  resources 
Em"  future  operations.  This  policy  was  pursued, 
■and  a  twelvemonth  passed  in  plundering  their 
Hindu  friends.f  Nujeeb  ud  Dowlah  was  at  this 
moment  in  the  last  stage  of  his  existence.  He 
risited  the  Mahratta  camp,  and  an  attempt  was  Hcjimiiss 
made  to  reconcile  him  with  SJndia,  but  neither 
were  sincere ;  and,  a  few  weeks  before  Nujeeb  ud 
Dowlah  retired  to  his  capital  to  die,  he  placed  the 
hand  of  his  son  Zabita  Khan  in  that  of  Tukajee, 
,  and  requested    his    protection,    anticipating  the 


•  I  traiulated  tbii  from  a  Penian  manuflcript.  written  for 
Sir  Charles  Malet.  by  Mepr  u  Decn  Hussein  Klian,  the  falhet 
ofilie  Nabob  Kumal  Udeen,  and  given  to  me  by  the  laller's 
un,  tlie  prncDl  commaailer  of  theGuicknar  hone  in  Malwn. 
M«t  u  Drcn  was  an  actor  in  the  scenes  he  describe*. 
'  Among  these,  Newul  Singh  of  Bhuripoor.  for  whom  they 
I  pnltMal  lucli  friendslMp,  waa  ihe  chief  sufferer. 
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niin  that  was  soon  to  overwhelm  his  family. 
The  death  of  this  Omrah  removed  the  last 
banier  to  the  Klahratta  conquest  of  Hindustan, 
the  capital  of  which,  and  its  finest  provinces,  they 
soon  after\vards  subjugated.  They  were  aided  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking  by  the 
weak  Shah  AUuni,  who  liad  left  the  protection  of 
the  British  government  to  lend  his  name,  and 
what  little  influence  he  still  retained,  to  enable  the 
enemies  of  his  dynasty  and  rehgion  to  destroy  the 
only  Mahomedan  chief  who  possessed  sufficient 
A.  D.  1773.  energy  to  retard  their  progress.  These  events  le3, 
as  has  been  stated,  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Mad- 
hajee  Sindia,  who  soon  became  the  real  sovereign 
of  Delhi  and  its  surrounding  territories  ;  while 
Tukajee  Hoikar  retiuTied  to  Malwa,  where  he 
declined  to  the  rank  of  a  secondary  chief  before 
the  rising  fortunes  of  Ids  abler  and  more  aspiring 
rival 

The  death  of  the  Paishwah  Madhoo  Row*,  and 
the  nmrder  of  his  younger  brother,  Narrain  Row, 
by  Ragobah  Dada,  called,  at  this  period,  all  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  to  the  Deckan.  The  celebrated 
confederacy  of  Barrah  Bhaec,  or  the  twelvef  bi 
thers,  as  the  chiefs  were  designated  who  comtMi 

■  Madboo  Row  died  the  ISth  November,  1778  ;  uid  hit 
brother,  Narrain  How,  was  murdered  on  the  SOlh  August 
1773. 

t  I  never  could  learn  why  the  number  twelve  mia  used  on 
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gainst  the  murderer,  was  joined  by  Madhajee 
mdia  and  Tukajee  Holkar,  which  involved  these 
eaders  in  a  war  with  the  British  government, 
?li08e  name  was,  at  this  crisis  of  Mahratta  his- 
iory,  associated  with  the  cause  of  guilt  and  usur- 
[MtiaD.  The  united  chiefs  proclaimed  Madhoo 
Row,  the  posthumous  son  of  Narrain  Row,  Paish- 
irah ;  but  the  real  power  of  that  high  station  de- 
volved on  BaUajee  Junardun,  commonly  called 
Nana  Fumavese,  an  able  Brahmin,  who  acted  a: 
prtwinent  part  in  forming  the  combination  against 
Ri^bah.  The  results  of  this  combination  have 
been  noticed.  The  treaty*  of  Salbaee  confirmed 
tb^  biiunph  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
efl^^cted. 

Tukajee  Holkar  appears  acting  a  very  cQn-» 
^^ous  part  in  a  war  which  the  Poona  govern-* 
ifient,  aided  by  the  Nizam,  carried  on  against 
T%x)p  Sultan ;  and  he  proceeded,  the  year  after  a.d. 
it  was  concluded^  to  Mhysir,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Ahalya  Baee.  There,  however,  his  stay  was  short, 
as  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a  ^hare  in  the  opera* 


die  attachment  to  usage  that  marks  the  Mahrattas,  the  term 
Barrah  Bhaee  has  been  continued,  as  denoting  combination ; 
and  a  body  of  Mahratta  horse  now  in  the  service  of  Holkar, 
composed  of  parties  of  different  chiefs,  is  distinguished  by 
this  appellation. 

*  A  treaty  was  concluded  by  Colonel  Upton  in  1776,  but 
hostilities  recommenced,  and  the  war  was  not  terminated  till 
the  treaty  of  Salbaee. 
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tions  whicli  terminated  in  establislnng  the  power 
of  Ali  Bahadur*,  the  natural  son  of  Bajerow, 
over  a  great  portion  of  Bundclcuiid,  and  that  of 
Madhajee  Sindia  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan. 
The  force  of  Txikajee  Ijore  no  proportion  to  tliat  f£ 
the  latter  chief;  and  he  consequently  derived  little 
benefit  from  these  conquests.  The  claims  of  the 
family  of  Holkar  to  an  equal  share  were  advanced 
and  nominally  admitted,  and  at  a  settlement  of 
accounts  +  some  districts  were  granted  to  liqui- 
date the  acknowledged  balance  m  their  favour; 
but  the  predominating  control  of  Madhajee  pr^ 
vented  any  benefit  from  the  cession,  and  when  thai 
chief  proceeded  to  Poona,  to  establish  his  influence 
at  the  court  of  the  Paishwah,  Tukajee  became  in- 
Tolved  in  disputes  with  the  leaders,  particularly 
Lukw  a  Dada,  left  by  Sindia  in  Hindustan  ;  which 
tenninated,  as  has  been  before  stated,  in  an 
action  at  the  pass  of  Lakheree,  where  he  waa 
A.  D.  1792- defeated  by  the  infantry  of  De  Boigne.J:    This  ric- 

Ltory  was,  from  reasons  before  assigned,  productive 
nil 
fai 
hi! 
pe 
: 


He  was  tlie  son  of  the  first  BajeTow,  by  a  Mahomeda 
mother  ;  and  as  hisbinh  deprived  him  of  the  privileges  of  hit 
father's  tribe,  he  was,  ihotigh  acknowledged  by  the  lattein 
his  son,  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  his  mother. 

These  accounts  had  commenced  between  Kanojec  Sindii 
and  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  and  remained  unsettled  till  the 
period  mentioned. 

Tliis,  like  all  Mahratia  defealK,  is  imputed  to  treachery: 
tmd  in  the  manuscript  given  me  by  'J'aiitia  Jogh,  no  l»> 
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of  no  immediate  consequences.  Sindia's  troops 
returned  to  Hindustan,  and  those  of  Tukajee  pur- 
sued their  march  to  Indore  and  Mhysir,  without 
retaliating  the  aggression  upon  Madhajee's  pos- 
sessions in  Malwa.  This  fact  leads  to  a  con- 
clusion, that  it  was  more  of  a  quarrel  between 
Tukajee  and  Madhajee's  commander,  than  be- 
tween the  Sindia  and  Holkar  families. 

Tukajee  remained  but  a  few  months  in  Malwa, 
bom  whence  he  was  summoned  to  join  the  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs,    then   assembling    at   Poona   for   a 
general  attack  on  the  dominions  of  Nizam  Ali 
Khan,  which  had  been  long  projected.     The  re- 
sult of    this  attack  has  been  narrated.     Tukajee  a.d.  1795. 
Holbur,  who  was  at  this  period  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  had  risen  to  higher  consideration 
after  the  death  of  Madhajee  Sindia,  being  looked 
up  to  as  the  oldest  of  those  Mahratta  military 
d4e&   who  had  witnessed  the  zenith  of    their 
glory;  but  his  real  strength  was  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  whose  youthfiil 
impetuosity  calculated  solely  on  force;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Tukajee  acted  a  less  dis- 
tii^uished  part  in  the  transactions  which  followed 
the  defeat  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  death  of  the  a.d.  1797. 
Paishwah   Madhoo  Row,  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  age  and  reputation.     He  appears. 


persoiiB  are  accused  than  Casee  Row  and  Bappoo  Holkar,  the 
son  and  nephew  of  Tukajee. 
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tliroiighout  this  scene  of  unpiirallded  intrigue,  sa 
the  friend  and  supporter  of  Sindia ;  but  he  wa 
probably,  from  years  and  infirmities,  incapable  of 
exertion  ;  for  he  died  before  it  lenninated.  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  of  a  good  soldier,  a  plain 
unaffected  man,  and  one  whose  courage  was  ffi> 
[lerior  to  his  craft,  which  is  no  slight  praise  for  i 
Malu-atta  leader.  We  are  gi'eatly  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  Tukajee,  by  the  temjier,  gratitude,  and 
obedience  which  he  evinced  towards  Ahalya  Baee. 
Thi-oughout  the  long  period  that  intervened  be- 
tween his  elevation  and  her  death,  which  occurred 
two  years  previous  to  his  own,  there  never  wai 
any  serious*  dispute,  much  less  a  rupture,  be- 
tween them.  This  reflects  great  credit  on  bothl 
l)ut,  perhajjs,  the  greatest  on  Ahalya  Baee,  whose 
government  of  the  Holkar  territories  in  Central 
India  must  now  Ix;  noticed.  It  presents  us  witS 
few  events  like  those  which  have  lieen  narrated; 
but  its  merit  consists  in  their  absence.  The  cha- 
racter of  her  administration  was  for  more  than 
thirty  yeai-s  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  which  at- 
tended the  dynasty  to  which  she  belonged ;  and 
although,  latterly,  it  was  ol>scured  by  the  genius 
and  success  of  Madhajee  Sindia,  it  continued  W 


*  I  considered  this  (act  so  extraordinary,  that  1  made  tbe 
moat  minute  enquiries  from  numerous  persons  personally  ac- 
quainted with  both  :  tlicsc  all  confirmed  the  truth  of  whal  we 
learn  iVom  their  hiunry. 
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ustain  its  rank  during  her  life  as  one  of  the  prin- 

ipal   branches    of  the   Mahratta    empire.     The 

naimer  in  which  the  authority  of  the  state  was 

lifided  between  Tukajee  and  Ahalya  Baee  has 

been  ahready  mentioned.     The  management  of  all 

the  provinces   in   Malwa  and  Nemaur  was  the 

peculiar  department  of  the  latter ;  and  her  great 

object  was,  by  a  just  and  moderate  government, 

io  improve  the  condition   of  the  country,  while 

she  promoted  the  happiness  of  her  subjects.     She 

maintained  but  a  small  force  independent   of  the 

territorial  militia ;  but  her  troops  were  sufficient, 

aided  by  the  equity  of  her   administration,   to 

preserve   internal  tranquillity;    and    she    relied 

on  the   army    of  the   state,    actively    employed 

in  Hindustan   and   the    Deckan,    and    on    her 

own  reputation,  for  safety    agaiinst    aU  external 

enemies* 

It  is  not  common  with  the  Hindus  *  (unless  in 
those  provinces  where  they  have  learnt  the  de- 
grading usage  from  their  Mahomedan  conquerors) 
to  confine  females,  or  to  compel  them  to  wear 
veBs.     The  Mahrattas  of  rank  (even  the    Brah- 
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*  The  principal  exceptions  are  the  higher  classes  of  Raj- 
poots, and  particularly  the  Rajas  and  chiefs  of  this  tribe ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  they  have  adopted  the  practice,  in 
a  great  degree,  from  the  Mahomedans,  as  we  find  many  pas- 
sages in  their  popular  tales  to  warrant  a  belief  that  their  cus- 
toms in  this  respect  were  different  when  the  Hindu  govern^ 
nent  prevailed  over  India. 
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mills')    have,    with  few  exceptions,  rejected 
custom,  which  is  not  prescribed  hy  any  of  d| 
religious  institutions.     Ahalya  Baee,  therefor^ 
fended  no  prejudice,  when  she  took  upon  hf 
the  direct  management  of  affairs,  and  sat  e 
day  for  a  considerable  period,  in    open    Dui^ 
transacting  business.     Her  first  principle    of 
vernment  appears  to  have  been  moderate  aat 
ment,  and  an  abnost  sacred  respect  for  the 
tive  rights  of  village   officers  and  proprietow 
lands-|.     She  heard  every  complaint  in  person;  am 
although  she  continually  referred  causes  to  courts 
of  equity  and  arliitration,  and  to  her  minister 
for  settlement,  she  was  always  accessible :  and) 
strong  was  her  sense  of  duty,  on  all  points 
nected  with  the  distribution  of  justice,  that  s 
represented  as  not  only  patient,  but  unwearied 
the  investigation  of  the  most  insignificant  cat 
when  appeals  were  made  to  licr  decision. 

Aware  of  the  pai-tiality  whicli  was  to  be 
pected  from  information  supplied  by  members 
adherents  nf  the  Holkar  family,  regarding  Ahfi 
Baee,  facts  were  collected    from    other    quail 


:.  Scott  Waring,  in  his  History  of  the  Malirattas,  I 
tinns  having  frequently  seen  tlie  wife  of  ihe  Ex-F 
Bajerow  exercising  her  horse. 

+  Theseare  termed  Wuttun  Jars,  or  hoMera  of  native  ri 
tn  Central  India.     A  particular  account  of  their  duties 
witl  be  given  in  the  Chapter  on  Reventw. 
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to  guard  agiainst  the  impressions,  which  the  usual 
details  of  her  administration  are  calculated  to 
make.  It  was  thought  the  pictiu*e  had  been  over- 
charged with  bright  colours,  to  bring  it  more  into 
contrast  with  the  opposite  system  that  has  since 
prevailed  in  the  countries  she  formerly  governed ; 
bat,  although  enquiries  have  been  made  among  all 
ranks  and  classes,  nothing  has  been  discovered  to 
diminish  the  eulogiums,  or  rather  blessings,  which 
are  poured  forth  whenever  her  name  is  mentioned. 
The  more,  indeed,  enquiry  is  pursued,  the  more 
admiration  is  excited:  but  it  appears  above  all 
extraordinary,  how  she .  had  mental  and  bodily 
powers  to  go  through  with  the  labours  she  im- 
posed  upon  herself,  and  which  from  the  age  of 
thirty  to  that  of  sixty*,  when  she' died,  were  un- 
remitted. The  hours  gained  from  the  affairs  of 
the  state  were  all  given  to  acts  of  devotion  and 
charity ;  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion  appears  to 
have  strengthened  her  mind  in  the  performance  of 
her  worldly  duties.  She  used  to  say,  that  she 
"  deemed  herself  answerable  to  God  for  every 
"  exercise  of  power ;"  and  in  the  full  spirit  of  a 
pious  and  benevolent  mind  was  wont  to  exclaim, 
when  urged  by  her  ministers  to  acts  of  extreme 
severity,  "  Let  us,  mortals,  beware  how  we  destroy 
**  the  works  of  the  Almighty." 
-  ■ — - —  ■»      ' 

*  She  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  the  Holkar  go- 
vernment in  A.  D.  1765,  and  died  in  a.  d.  1795, 

VOL.  T.  N 
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From  a  very  minute  narrative*  which  has  been 
obtained  of  Ahalya  Baee's  daily  occupations,  it 
appears,  that  she  rose  one  hour  before  daybreak  tt 
say  her  morning  prayers,  and  perform  the  co* 
tomarj'  ceremonies.  She  then  heard  the  sacred 
vohmies  of  her  faith  read  for  a  fixed  i»eriod,  distift 
huted  alms,  and  gave  food,  in  pei-son,  to  a  number 
of  Brahinins.  Her  own  breakfast  was  th^ 
brought,  which  was  always  of  vegetable  diet ;  folj 
although  the  rules  of  her  tritie  did  not  require  Uf 
she  had  forsworn  animal  food.  After  breakfaal 
she  again  went  to  prayers,  and  then  took  a  shori 
reixjse ;  after  rising  from  which,  and  dressing  het 
self,  she  went  about  two  o'clock  to  her  Durbar,  4 
court,  where  she  usually  remained  till  six  in  til 
evening ;  and  when  two  or  three  hours  had  bed 
devoted  to  religious  exercises  and  a  frugal  repast 
business  recommenced  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
tinued  until  eleven,  at  which  hour  she  retired 


"  This  was  given  mc  by  Baramul  Dada,  ihe  present  i 
nager  of  Mhysir.  This  sensible  old  man  {now  nei 
years  of  age)  was  ihe  Kower,  or  adopted  domestic,  of  Ahalya 
Baee.  His  occupation  was  to  wash  Iier  tutelary  deities  and 
attend  her  person.  His  reverence  for  her  memory  exceeds  all 
bounds.  He  gave  me  a  manuscript  containing  tbe  accouttt  fa 
the  text  of  her  usual  appropriation  of  time,  and  of  the  den 
tional  exercises  she  imposed  upon  hpriclf  every  month  ii 
year,  xrhieh  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  attributes  of  dS 
presiding  divinity  of  the  leMon. 
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rest.  This  course  of  life,  marked  by  prayer,  absti- 
nence, and  labour,  knew  little  variation,  except 
what  was  occasioned  by  religious  fasts  and  festivals 
(of  which  she  was  very  observant),  and  the  occur- 
rence of  public  emergencies. 

The  success  of  Ahalya  Baee  in  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  her  domains  was  altc^ether  won- 
derful. The  principles  upon  which  the  collections 
were  made  and  justice  administered,  will  be  no- 
ticed hereafter :  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  so 
efficient  were  those  relations  which  she  had  esta- 
blished with  foreign  princes,  that  her  territories 
were  never  invaded,  except  for  a  few  weeks  by 
Ulsee  Rana  of  Odeypoor,  who  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful* effort  to  aid  some  of  his  tribe  who  had  seized 
upon  Rampoora.  The  undisturbed  internal  tran- 
quiUity  of  the  country  was  even,  more  remarkable 
than  its  exemption  from  foreign  attack.  This 
was  equally  produced  by  her  manner  of  treating 
the  peaceable,  as  well  as  the  more  turbulent  and 
predatory  classes;  she  was  indulgent  to  the  for- 
mer, and,  although  firm  and  severe,  just  and  con- 
siderate towards  the  latter.  We  shall  find  no 
more   correct   standard   by  which  to   estimate  a 

*  Ahalya  Baee  instantly  detached  a  force  under  Shereef 
Bhaee,  the  commander  of  her  guards,  who  surprised  and  de- 
feated the  invaders  at  the  village  of  Palsorah,  twenty-four 
miles  Nortli  of  Mundissor.  The  Rana,  on  hearing  of  this 
tvent,  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted. 

N    i 
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government  in  India,  than  the  permanence,  or 
instability  of  its  ministers,  and  the  reputation  of 
its  provincial  and  other  public  officers.  It  is  a 
criterion  by  which  the  natives  always  judge  of 
their  governors.  Ahalya  Baec  had  the  same  mi- 
nister*, a  Brahmin  of  excellent  character,  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  her  reign  ;  and  her  ma- 
nagers were  seldom,  if  ever,  changed  f. 

Indore,  which  she  had  raised  from  a  village 
to  a  wealthy  city,  was  always  regarded  by  her 
with  particular  consideration.  Many  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  her  maternal  regard  for  its 
inhabitants  are  narrated.  Tukajec  Holkar,  when 
encamped  near  it  with  the  army,  had  desired 
(at  the  instigation  of  some  interested  jjersons)  to 
share  in  the  wealth  of  a  rich  banker  ^  who  died 


*  His  name  was  Govind  Pani  Gunnoo. 

i  Kundee  Raw  was  far  more  diaii  tweniy  years  Kumiador, 
or  manager  of  Indurc  ;  and  it  is  the  {{eDeral  tradition,  thbt  he 
gratified  hia  mistress  less,  by  the  regularity  wiili  which  hft 
collected  the  revenue,  than  the  spectacle  he  presented  her  of. 
a  happy  and  contented  poptdation.  ' 

X  The  name  of  this  banker,  or  Sout'ar,  was  Davychund, 
It  is  true,  that,  according  lo  the  usa';c  of  the  Bunniah  tribe, 
the  wife  succeeds,  and  it  may  in  strictness  he  termed  tmjust  li* 
have  acted  otherwise  than  Ahalya  Baec  did  on  this  occuioni 
but  on  reference  to  the  common  practice  of  Native  govern*, 
menis  ive  find  that,  in  sudi  cases,  a  large  sliare  of  the  pro- 
perty is  often  claimed  by  the  state,  and  a  farther 
tisually  required  for  charitable  purpo^ 


larttier  sum  la 
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without  children. .  The  wife  of  the  deceased  hast- 
ened to  Mhysir,  where  she  implored  relief  of 
Ahalya  Baee.  Her  story  was  listened  to  ;  a  dresd, 
which  confirmed  her  as  sole  mistress  of  the  house 
and  property  of  her  husband,  was  betowed  upon 
her ;  and  Tukajee  instantly  received  an  order  to 
march  a  short  distance  from  Indore,  and  not  to 
molest  her  city  with  unjust  exactions.  A  ready 
obedience  to  the  mandate  made  amends  for  the 
error  of  Tukajee,  .while  the  occurrence  more  en- 
deared Ahalya  Baee  to  a  town  where  her  name 
is  to  this  day  not  only  revered,  but  adored. 

Ahalya  Baee  derived  much  aid,  in  the  internal 
administration  of  her  country,  from  the  strength 
and  reputation  of  Madhajee  Sindia,  which  main- 
tained tranquillity  throughout  his  possessions  in 
Central  India.  She  had  been  greatly  indebted  to 
this  chief  at  the  commencement  of  her  career,  and 
she  continued  through  life  to  cultivate  his  friend- 
ship with  the  fullest  sense  of  its  importance.  His 
character  forbids  the  conclusion  that  his  motives 
for  supporting  her  were  disinterested ;  but,  al- 
though he  might  have  desired  to  share  the  trea- 
sures left  by  Mulhar  Row  to  his  successors,  no 
prince  was  ever  more  alive  to  the  value  of  impres- 
sion ;  and  in  seeking  to  be  considered  the  friend 
of  Ahalya  Baee,  Madhajee  was  well  aware  how 
much  he  advanced  his  own  reputation.  It  does  not 
appear  how  she  first  purchased  his  support ;  subse- 
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quently,  however,  she  lent  him  thirty  lacks  of  ru- 
pees*, for  which  he  gave  a  bond,  bxit  probably 
without  any  intentinn  of  ever  paying  it.  He  per- 
haps thought  his  active  friendship  conferred  bene- 
fits amply  discharging  the  pecuniary  obligation. 
His  managers  and  other  officers,  civil  and  military, 
had  orders  to  aid  and  support  her  authority ;  and 
this  gave  a  strength  to  her  government,  which, 
from  the  intermixed  nature  of  their  resjiective 
territories,  could  have  been  derived  from  no  other 
quarter. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Holkar  family  were,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Ahalya  Baee,  treated  with 
an  attention  and  moderation  that  made  delays 
even  in  their  payments  unusual ;  and  when  these 
occurred,  her  indignant  remonsti-ances,  which  were 
as  severe  as  they  were  just,  inspired  an  awe  that 
hardly  ever  failed  of  effect.  The  numerous  petty 
leadersf  of  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  who  had,  from 
their  ability  to  pillage,  established  a  claim  to  a 
portion  of  the  revenue,  were  abnost  all  brought 
to  lair  and  amicable  terms.  And,  as  Madhajee 
Sindia  observed  the  same  i>oUcy,  this  class,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  wei-e  peaceable  and  contented 
The  fond  object  of  her  life  was  to  promote  the 


'  Besides  this  loaa,  Htiirkar  Daee  (ofteimr  called  Mosaeali 
Baee),  the  favourite  mistress  of  Mulliar  How,  advanced  Mad*. 
liajee,  when  in  difitreaa,  six  lacks  of  rupees. 

t  TlieHC  chiefs,  who  are  called  Grasuialis,  will  be  partico* 
latly  described  in  a  siiW'iiuent  chapter. 
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prosperity  of  all  around  her ;  she  rejoiced,  we  are 
told,  when  she  saw  bankers,  merchants,  farmers, 
and  cultivators,  rise  to  affluence ;  and,  so  far 
from  deeming  their  increased  wealth  a  ground 
of  exaction,  she  considered  it  a  legitimate  claim 
to  increased*  favour  and  protection.     The  set- 

^  Khealee  Ram  (the  nephew  of  Hiihmat  Row,  formerly  a 
civil  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  the  Nabob  of 
Bhopal),  who  was  two  years  one  of  my  principal  writers, 
informed  me  that  about  thirty- two  years  ago,  when  he  was 
manager  of  Bersiah,  a  rich  Soucar,  Subh  Khem  Doss,  died  at 
Seronje  without  heirs.  The  manager  demanded  three  lacks  of 
rupees,  threatening,  if  this  sum  was  not  paid,  to  seize  the 
property  for  the  state.  The  family  desired  the  widow  to 
adopt  a  son ;  but  this  he  peremptorily  refused  to  allow,  unless 
they  paid  the  present,  or  rather  fine,  he  had  demanded.  The 
widow  and  her  nephew  whom  she  wished  to  adopt,  attended  by 
a  numerous  party  of  relations  and  friends,  hastened  to  Mhy- 
sir.  Ahalya  Baee  did  not  keep  them  a  day  in  suspense  ;  she 
removed  her  manager,  confirmed  the  adoption,  and  refused 
even  a  small  present.  Taking  the  adopted  child  upon  her 
knee,  she  gave  him  clothes,  some  jewels,  and  a  palanquin,  and 
sent  him  and  all  concerned  back  to  Seronje,  to  speak,  while 
they  existed,  of  her  goodness  and  justice.  The  object  of  her 
bounty  is  still  alive,  but  he  has  lived  to  be  despoiled  of  all 
his  wealth  by  Ameer  Khan,  the  present  possessor  of  Seronje. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  Ahalya  Baee*s  disinterest- 
edness was  related  to  me  by  Tantia  Jogh,  the  present  minister 
of  the  Holkar  state.  Tuppee  Doss  and  Benares  Doss,  two 
brothers,  who  were  Soucars,  or  bankers,  in  Kergong,  died 
about  the  same  date,  without  heirs,  leaving  two  lacks  of 
rupees  in  specie,  and  two  more  due  to  them.  Tuppee  Doss's 
wife  came  to  Ahalya  Baee,  at  Mhysir,  and,  through  the  elder 
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tleinents  of  Ahalya  Baec  with  the  Gond  jiliin- 
derers  on  the  Nerbudda,  and  the  liheels  who 
inhabit  the  mountainous  tracts  of  the  pro>-iiice, 
were  as  happy  as  her  other  arrangements ;  and 
that  they  had  not  complete  success,  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  other  causes  than  her  want  of  vigour  or 
sagacity.  She  first  tried  gentle  measures  of  con- 
ciliation with  this  class,  but,  finding  them  inef- 
fectual, she  had  recourse  to  a  more  rigorous  system. 
Several  incorrigible  offenders*  were  taken  and 
put  to  death.  Such  examples  of  her  severe  justice 
were  rare ;  for  though  she  knew  well  how  to  in- 
spire dread,  when  it  was  necessary,  in  the  minds  of 
the  mo3t  hai'dened  robbere,  conciliation  and  kind- 
ness were  the  means  she  preferred  ;  and,  while 


brother  of  Tuntiii  Jogh,  proposed  u>  make  over  to  the  state, 
the  fortune  her  husband  and  her  brother  b:td  accumulated 
under  its  protection.  Ahalya  Baee  declined  the  offer,  and 
advised  the  widow  (if  she  did  not  want  ii)  to  bestow  it  in 
charily,  or  expend  it  in  public  and  useful  buildings  that 
would  do  honour  to  her  husband's  memory.  The  advioe-wa* 
taken;  and  a  Ghaut,  or  flight  of  stone  steps,  lo  the  river  at 
Kergong,  with  a  temple  dedicated  to  Gunputty,  still  reroaJn 
<is  memorials  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  wealth  which  Abatya 
Uaee  rejef  ted  whs  expended. 

*  Amongst  these  w.fs  MundioDpSiii^h,  a  notti!  freebooter, 
whose  strong-hold  was  Sillanah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ner- 
budda- ThF  trouble  I  had  for  three  years  with  the  descend- 
ants of  this  robber  chief  gave  me  full  insight  into  the  stro- 
t'ities  which  compelled  Ahalya  Bacc  to  exert  a  severil*  to 
which  her  nature  was  rcliiciaui. 
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sJie  deterred  them  from  the  contiimance  of  a  life 
of  plunder  by  the  establishment  of  posts,  she  in- 
vited them  to  a  better  mode  of  life,  by  the  most 
considerate  attention  to  ttieir  habits.  Their  an- 
tient  right  to  a  small  duty*  on  goods  passing 
their  hills  was  admitted ;  but  she  exacted,  in  re- 
compense for  her  concessions,  and  for  the  grants 
she  made  them  of  waste  lands,  an  obligation  to 
protect  the  roads,  and  to  recover  any  property 
that  was  stolen  witliiu  their  i-espectivef  limits- 
There  would  l)e  no  end  to  a  minute  detail  of  the 
measures  of  her  intcmal  policy.  It  is  sufBcient 
to  observe,  she  has  become,  by  general  suffrage, 
the  model  of  good  government  in  Malwa.  Tan- 
tta  Jogh,  the  present  minister  of  the  prince  Mul- 
har  Row,  is  satisfied  that  he  is  at  once  pleasing 
us,  gratifying  the  family  with  the  management 
of  whose  affairs  he  is  entrusted,  and  gaining  po- 
[Hilarity,  by  professing  to  follow  the  example  of 


•  This  IB  called  tlie  Blieel's  Cowry,  h  differs  in  sUnmt 
every  place,  but  is  no  where  above  half  a  piece  on  a  bullock 
load. 

i  1  have  bad  the  same  settlement  to  make  with  the  same 
clasa  of  people;  and  while  the  present  minister  of  the  HoU 
kar  government  has  considered  that  he  went  as  far  in  libe- 
ral conciliation  as  he  could,  by  agreeing  to  restore  the  re- 
lattoiu  which  were  established  in  Ahalya  Baee's  time,  1  have 
nerer  found  the  rudest  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  deaire 
farther  indulgence.  This  is  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
her  able  conduct  in  this  difficult  dcpurtm 


r  adminis. 
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this  exti'aoi-dinary  female ;  and  her  name  is  con- 
sidered such  excellent  authority,  that  an  objec- 
tion is  never  made,  when  her  practice  is  pleaded 
as  the  precedent. 

The  correspondence  of  Ahalya  Baee  extended 
to  the  most  remote  parts  of  India.  It  was  gene* 
rally  carried  on  through  Brahmins,  who  were  the 
agents  of  her  pious  munificence,  which  was  a« 
unexampled  as  it  was  unbounded.  When  the 
treasures  of  Holkar  came  into  her  possession,  she 
is  stated  to  have  appropriated  them,  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  religious  ceremony*,  (common with 
Hindus,)  to  the  purposes  of  chaiity  and  good 
works.  She  built  several  forts,  and  at  that  rf 
Jaum  constmcted  a  road,  with  great  labour  and 
cost,  over  the  Vindhya  range,  where  it  is  almt 
perpendicular.  She  expended  considerable 
in  religious  edifices  at  Mhysir,  and  built  manf 
temples t,  Dhurmsallas  {or  places  of  rest  for  tra- 
vellers), and  wells,  throughout  the  Holkar  posses- 
sions in  Malwa.  But  her  munificence  was  not 
limited  to  her  own  tenitories ;  at  all  the  prind- 
\ial  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  including  as  far 


*  She  placed  water  in  her  hand,  and  having  mixed  with  it 
some  leaves  of  the  Toolsee  tree  while  a  Brahmin  pronounced 
a  prayer,  ^he  sprinkled  the  wuier  over  the  treasure,  which  wu 
eonsidered  by  this  act  devoted  ii 

t  That  Bt  the  village  of  Nitna 
she  erected,  although  amall,  is 
buildings  1  huve  seen  in  lliis  t\\ 


'ur  opposite  Hindis,  whtoli 
ine  of  the  niost  beautiful 
itiur  ol  lndiu. 
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Bast  and  West  as  Jaggemath  in  Cuttack^  and 
[hraraca  in  Guzerat,  and  as  far  North  as  Kedar- 
lath*,  among  the  snowy  mountains  of  Himalaya, 
md  South  as  Ramiseram,  near  Cape  Comorin, 
he  built  holy  edifices,  maintained  establishments, 
ind  sent  annual  sums  to  be  distributed  in  charity, 
ler  principal  structures  are  at  Gyah,  where  a 
igure  of  herself  adoring  the  image  of  Mahadeva 
s  preserved  in  one  of  the  temples ;  and  she  is 
ainted  among  her  own  tribe,^  by  its  having  been 
daced  near  the  statues  of  the  god  Ramachandra, 
md  his  wife,  the  goddess  Seeta. 

Besides  the  fixed  yearly  disbursements  which 
Uialya  Baee  sent  to  support  her  establishments  at 
he  holy  shrines  of  India,  proportional,  but  less 
urns,  were  remitted  to  other  sanctuaries.  In  ad- 
Ution  to  this  fixed  charity,  she  occasionally  be- 
towed  other  presents;  and  nothing  added  more 
o  her  fame  in  the  Southern  r^ons  of  the  penin- 
ula,  than  the  constant  supply  of  Granges  water, 
vhich  she  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  wash  the 

*  Captain  T.  D.  Steuart,  one  of  my  political  assistants,  when 
ravelling  to  Kedamath  in  1818,  had  frequent  opportunities 
»f  remarking  the  veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  Ahalya 
3aee  is  held  in  that  remote  part  of  India.  There  is  an  excellent 
(tone  Dhurmsalla  still  in  good  repair,  and  a  Coond,  or  reser- 
voir of  water,  huilt  at  the  expense  of  that  princess,  for  the 
iccommodation  of  pilgrims  and  travellers  at  the  stage  be- 
yond Mundul,  and  about  three  thousand  feet  higher,  where 
not  a  vestige  of  any  other  habitation  is  to  be  found. 
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sacred  images  of  the  different  temples,  j  These  ex- 
tensive and  pious  donations  probably  proceeded 
from  a  sincere  belief  in  her  religion,  and  a  desire  to 
promote  her  own  and  her  coimtry's  welfare,  by 
propitiating  the  favour  of  the  deities  she  worship- 
ped ;  but  we  find  in  many  of  her  observances  and 
institutions,  a  spirit  of  charity  which  had  the 
truest  character  of  wisdom  and  benevolence.  She 
daily  fed  the  poor ;  and  on  particular  festivals  gave 
entertainments  to  the  lowest  classes.  Diiring  the 
hot  mouths  of  the  year  persons  were  stationed  on 
the  roads  to  supply  travellers  with  water ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  cold  season  she  gave 
clothes  to  great  numbers  of  her  dependants,  and 
to  infirm  people.  Her  feelings  of  general  huma- 
nity were  often  carried  to  an  extraordinary  excess. 
The  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and 
the  fish  of  the  river  shared  in  her  compassion : 
portions  of  food  were  allotted  to  them,  and  the 
jieasant  near  Mhysir  used  in  hot  days  to  see  his 
yoke  of  oxen  stopped  during  their  labour  to  be  re- 
freshed with  water  brought  by  a  servant  of  Ahalya 
Baee ;  while  fields  she  had  purchased  were  co- 
vered with  flocks  of  birds,  that  had  been  justly,  as 
Ahalya  Baee  used  to  observe,  driven  by  ciiltivfc— 
tors  from  destroying  the  grain,  on  which  the  latt 
depended  for  their  own  sustenance, 

.Vt'e  may  smile  at    such    universal    sympatbj 
and    perhaps    censure    the    bigotrj'    which 
stiiwcd  01)  Brahmins   the    largest    share    of 


\ 
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diaritj,  and  wasted  the  treasures  of  a  state  in 
the  erection  ^d  maintenance  of  edifices  in  dis- 
^tant  lands  ;\  but  it  was  well  asked  by  an  intel- 
ligent Brahmiiv^,  (to   whom   this   remark   was 
addressed,)  **  Whether  Ahalya  Q^ee»  by  spending 
^  double  the  money  on  an  army  that  she  did  in 
1**  diarity  and  good  works,  could  have  preserved 
**  her  country  for  above  thirty  years  in  a  state  of 
^  profound  peace,  while  she  rendered  her  subjects 
^  happy  and  herself  adored  ?y  No  person  (he  added) 
^  doubts  the  sincerity  of  her  piety;  but  if  she  had 
**  merely  possessed  worldly  wisdom,  she  could  have 
*<  devised  no  means  so  admirably  calculated  to 
^  eflfect  the  object.     I  was  (this  person  concluded) 
*"  in  one  of  the  principal  offices  at  Poona  during 
'*  the  last  years  of  her  administration,  and  know 
^  well  what  feelings  were  excited  by  the  mere 
^mention  of  her  name.     Among  the  princes  of 
**  her  own  nation,  it  would  have  been  looked  upon 
^  as  sacril^e  to   have  become  her  enemy,  or,   * 
indeed,  not  to  have  defended  her  against  any 
hostile  attempt.;    She  was  considered  by  all  in 
'  the  same  light.     The  Nizam  of  the  Deckan  and 
^  llppoo  Sultan  granted  her  the  same  respect  as 
*ihe  Paishwah;  and  Mahomedans  joined  with 
''Hindus  in  prayers  for  her  long  life  and  pros- 
*"  perity." 


*  I  quote  here  the  precise  words  of  the  reply  made  to  an 
obtervation  of  mine  that  expressed  douht  of  the  wisdom  of 
Ahtlya  Baee*s  conduct. 
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An  event  occurred  in  the  latter  years  of  Ahalra 
Baee  of  too  interesting  and  afflicting  a  nature  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  melancholy  deatli 
of  her  only  son,  Malee  Row,  has  been  noticed. 
She  had,  besides,  one  daughter,  Muchta  Baee, 
who  was  married*,  and  had  one  sonf,  who,  after  ; 
reaching  manhood,  died  at  Mhysir.  Twelve 
months  afterwards  Tiis  father  died,  and  Muchta 
Baee  declared  inmiediately  her  resolution  to  bum 
with  the  corpse  of  lier  husband.  No  efforts  (short 
of  coercion)  that  a  mother  and  a  sovereign  could 
use  were  imtiied  by  the  \'ii'tuous  Ahalya  Baee  to 
dissuade  her  daughter  from  the  fatal  resolution. 
She  humbled  herself  to  the  dust  before  her,  and 
entreated  her,  as  she  revered  her  God,  not  to  leave 
her  desolate  and  alone  upon  earth.  Muchta  i 
although  afl'ectionate,  was  calm  and  resolvd 
"  You  are  old,  mother,  (she  said)  and  a  few  yea 
"  will  end  your  pious  life.  My  only  child  i 
"  husband  are  gone,  and  when  you  follow,  life,  1 
"  feel,  will  be  insupportable ;  but  the  opport 
"  of  tenninating  it  with  honour  will  then  1 
"  passed."  Ahalya  Baee,  when  she  found  all  ^" 
suasion  unavailing,  determined  to  witness  the  k-sl 
dreadful  scene.  She  walked  in  the  procession, 
and  stood  near  the  pile,  where  she  was  supi»ortrtI 
by  two  Brahmins,  who  held  her  arms.     Although 

*  Her  husband's  name  was  Jesnunt  Row  Pkuiueafa. 
t  Xfae  chAd'a  DUne  »a>  Niuheabah. 
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obviouslj  suffering  great  agonj  of  mind,  she  re- 
mained tolerably  firm  till  the  first  blaze  of  the 
flame  made  her  lose  all  self-command ;  and  while 
her  shrieks  increased  the  noise  made  by  the 
exulting  shouts  of  the  immense  multitude  that 
stood  around,  she  was  seen  to  gnaw  in  anguish 
those  hands  she  could  not  liberate  from  the 
persons  by  whom  she  was  held.  After  some  con- 
vulsive efforts,  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  join  in 
the  ceremony  of  bathing  in  the  Nerbudda,  when 
the  bodies  were  consimied.  She  then  retired  to 
her  palace,  where  for  three  days,  having  taken 
hardly  any  sustenance,  she  remained  so  absorbed 
in  grief  that  she  never  uttered  a  word.  When 
recovered  from  this  state,  she  seemed  to  find  con- 
solation in  building  a  beautiful  monument*  to  the 
memory  of  those  she  lamented. 

These  particulars  are  related  on  the  authority 
of  several  persons  who  were  near  witnesses  of  the 
affecting  scene,  besides  that  of  Baramul  Dadaf , 
who  was  throughout  in  attendance  on  her.  It  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  her  devotion,   although  it 


^  There  are  few  modern  temples  in  India  of  more  beautiful 
ind  finished  workmanship  than  this  monument  of  maternal 
love. 

t  I  went  to  the  spot  where  this  afflicting  scene  occurred, 
^th  the  venerable  Baramul  Dada ;  and  though  much  affected, 
^e  seemed  to  take  a  melancholy  delight  in  shewing  the 
*pot  where  the  pile  was  made,  and  that  where  his  mistress 
stood  to  witness  her  daughter's  sacrifice. 
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forbad  her  to  infringe  what  usage  had  sanctioned 
and  rendered  holy,  had  not  subdued  in  this 
mirable  woman's  mind  the  natural  feelings  of 
humanity. 
Ld.1795.  Ahalya  Baee  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  woni 
with  care  and  fatigue ;  and,  according  to  some, 
hastened  her  death  hy  a  too  strict  observance  rf 
the  numerous  fasts  prescribed  by  her  religion. 
She  was  of  middle  stature,  and  very  thin.  Though 
at  no  period  of  her  life  handsome*,  her 
plexion,  which  was  of  a  dark  olive,  was  clear;  ai 
her  countenance  is  described  as  having  been  to  t 
last  hour  of  her  existence  agreeable,  and  expn 
sive  of  that  goodness  which  niai'ked  every  action 
of  her  life.  She  was  very  cheerful,  and  seldom 
anger;  but,  wlien  provoked  by  wickedness  or  crim^. 
the  most  esteemed  of  her  attendants  trembledf  to 


*  When  the  beautiful  but  wicked  Anuiitia  Baee,  wife  tl' 
Ragobah,  and  motlicr  of  fiajerow,  tlie  ex-Poishwoh,  i*u 
Dhnr,  envious,  perhaps,  of  the  fame  of  A)ialya  Baee,  she  ii 
a  female  attendant  to  bring  an  account  of  her  looks,  'i 
woman  is  reported  to  have  said  on  bcr  return,  "  Ahalya  Bi 
"  has  not  beHuiiful  features,  but  a  heavenly  light  is  on  I 
"  countenanee."— "  But  she  is  not  handsome,  you  say,"  i 
the  only  reply  of  her  mistress,  who  felt  consolation  in  I 
part  of  the  report, 

+  Baramul  Dada,  tie  venerable  manager  of  Mhyair,  v 
was  for  many  years  one  of  her  most  favourite  servants, 
■ured  me  that  when  really  in  anger,  which  was  of  rsre 
currence,  her  countenance  struck  terror  into  the  taiiids 
rhe  boldest. 
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approach  her.     The  mind  of  this  extraordinary 
woman  had  been  more  cultivated  than  is  usual 
with    Hindus:   she  could  read,   and   understood 
the  Puranas,  or  sacred  books,  which  were  her 
favoiuite   study.     She   is   represented  as  having 
been  singularly  quick  and  clear  in  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business.     Her  husband  was  killed 
before  she  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  to  that 
misfortune  were  added  the  vice  and  insanity  of  her 
son.     These  afflictions  made  a  strong  impression 
on  her  mind.      After  her  husband's   death   she 
never   wore   coloured   clothes*,    nor  any  jewels 
except  a  small  necklace ;  and,  indeed,  remained, 
amid  every  temptation,  unchanged  in  her  habits 
or  character.     Flattery  even  appears  to  have  been 
lost  upon  Ahalya  Baee.    A  Brahmin  wrote  a  book 
in  her  praise,  which  she  heard  read  with  patience; 
but,  after  observing  "  she  was  a  weak  sinftd  wo- 
man, and  not  deserving  such  fine  encomiums,"  she 
directed  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  Nerbudda,  and 
took  no  farther  notice  of  the  author:f .     The  facts 
that  have  been  stated  of  Ahalya  Baee  rest  on 


*  She  always  dressed  in  plain  white  clothes,  according  to 
the  usage  of  Hindu  widows,  without  even  an  embroidered  or 
coloured  border. 

t  This  anecdote  was  related  to  roe  by  fiaramul  Dada,  when 
lilting  on  the  terrace  of  her  palace  at  Mhysir,  which  ovc^« 
hangs  the  Nerbudda,  *' 
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affords  a  striking  example  of  the  practical  be- 
nefit a  mind  may  receive  from  performing  worldly 
duties  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  its 
Creator. 

The  life  of  Ahalya  Baee  has  been  given  at 
greater  length  than  was  contemplated;  but  it 
forms  too  proud  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
house  of  Holkar  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  She 
left  no  heir  to  her  fortune  and  power,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  notice  those  destroyers,  who  came  to 
ruin  the  fair  prospects  which  her  government  had 
opened  to  the  inhabitants  of  her  dominions. 

For  nearly  two  years  after  the  death  of  Ahalya. 
Baee»  the  territories  of  the  Holkar  family  conti* 
\  nued  prosperous ;  but  the  death  of  T^kajee  was 
followed  by  contests  >  which  led  to  then'  desola- 
tion. This  chief  left  two  sons,  Casee  Row  and 
Mulhar  Row,  by  his  wife;  and  two,  Jeswunt)Row 
"and)  Etojee,  by  a  mistress^  The  pretensions  of 
Casee  Row  were  prior  from  birth,  but  he  was 
weak  in  intellect  and  deformed  in  body,  and  quite 
unequal  to  the  active  duties  of  the  government. 
This  made  his  father  and  Ahalya  Baee  desire 
that  he  should  remain  at  Mhysir;  while  Mulhar 
Row,  a  brave  and  aspiring  youth,  commanded  the 
armies:  in  other  words,  that  the  latter  should 
perform  the  duties  of  Tukajee,  and  his  brotlu?r 
those  of  Ahalya  Baee.  The  belief  of  such  a  plan 
being  practicable,  is  a  proof  how  easily  the  judg- 

o  % 
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ment  may  be  blinded  by  affection  ;  a  day's  union 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  opposite  cha- 
racter of  the  brothers ;  and  from  the  moment  of 
their  father's  death,  they  plotted  each  other's 
destruction.  Mnlhar  How  had  pressed  his  father, 
on  the  ground  of  his  superior  fitness,  to  name  hitu 
his  sole  successor;  and,  offended  at  his  non-com- 
pliance, had  thrown  himself  on  the  protection  of 
Nana  Fumavese,  who  promised  him  assistance. 
The  troops  were  also  in  his  favour,  and  his  pro- 
spect of  attaining  the  sovereign  |K)wer  seemed  cer- 
tain ;  when  Casee  Row,  then  at  Mhysir,  entreated 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  or  rather  his  minister,  the 
notorious  Sirjee  Row  Ghatkia,  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions. This  was  promised,  and  on  his  arrivol 
at  Poona  his  cause  was  oiwnly  espoused.  To 
prevent,  however,  the  escape  of  his  brother  and 
a  protracted  warfare,  a  reconciliation  was  sought 
and  concluded ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  day  oa 
which  this  was  effected,  and  the  ceremony  of 
a  sacred  oath*  had  passed  between  them,  the 
camp  of  Mulhar  Row  was  surrounded  by  the 
disciplined  battalions  of  Sindia.     The  former  was 


*  The  oath  taken  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  Bel-bundftr, 
or  "  the  pledge  of  the  Del,"  one  of  llie  most  suered  a  HiikIh 
can  take.  Tlie  ISel-lree  is  rendered  holy  by  its  leaves  being 
used  in  the  nonhip  of  Mahtideva.  When  this  oath  is  taken, 
some  of  its  leaves  are  filled  witli  tiirmeric,  and  interchanged 
with  solemn  pledges  hy  the  parlies. 
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^^^P^ed,  at  daybreak,  of  liis  danger,  and  imine- 
liiately  mounted  his  horse  ;  but  before  any  de- 
fensive arrangements  could  be  made,  he  was  killed 
by  a  ball  which  pierced  his  forehead.  The  price 
of  this  infamous  act  of  treachery  was  the  resto- 
ration of  the  bonds*  given  by  Madhajee  Sindia  to 
Ahalya  Baee  and  Huirka  Baee,  and  the  payment 
of  fifteen  lacks  of  nqjeesf,  ten  of  which  were  in 
ready  money,  while  the  revenue  of  Amber,  in  the 
Deckan,  was  mortgaged  for  the  remainder. 

The  whole  I  of  Holkar's  troops,  except  a  few 
followers  of  Casee  Row,  were  dispei-sed,  and 
their  camp  plundered.  Among  the  fugitives  was 
Jeswunt  Row,  who  earned  with  him  a  few  of  the 
household  horse,  and,  according  to  report,  some  of 
the  family  jewels.  He  sought  protection  at  N^- 
poor ;  but  a  belief  of  his  possessing  property,  or 
a  desire  to  conciliate  the  Poona  govcnimont  and 
^dia^,  made  Ragojee  Bhonslah  seize  and  con- 


*  I  am  assured  of  this  fact  by  persons  who,  having  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Holkar  family  at  the  period,  must  have 
been  infonnedorits  correclnesB. 

t  This  latter  sum  was  demanded  as  payment  for  powder 
and  shot  expended  on  the  occasion. 

t  The  army  of  Holkar  with  Mulhar  Row  at  Poona  only 
amounted  to  three  or  four  thousand  men. 

^  Both  the  ministers  of  the  Paishwah  and  Dowtet  Row 
Sindia  addressed  strong  letters  to  Ragojee  Bhons^lah  on  this 
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fiiie  him.  He  remained  in  prison  six  months, 
wlif  II  he  made  his  escape,  iiut  was  again  taken ; 
he,  however,  a  second  time  eluded  his  guard,  and 
arrived  in  Candeish,  a  year  and  a  half  after 
Mulhar  Row  was  slain.  He  was  accompanied,  in 
this  second  flight,  by  a  Mahoinedan*  soldier,  and 
an  active  intelligent  Hindu  of  the  name  of  Bhu- 
wanee  Shunkurf.  When  they  reached  Candeish, 
Jeswunt  Row  went  to  the  village  of  Goorgaum  to 
sec  his  tutor  Chimna  Bhow,  who  gave  him  a 
maref  and  three  hundred  ru^wes,  adrising  him 
not  to  remain  there,  but  to  proceed  towards 
Malwa.  He  went  first  to  the  small  fort  of  Koo- 
kernada,  within  six  coss  of  Nunderbar ;  and  we 
may  judge  of  his  low  and  desperate  condition  at 
this  period,  irom  his  having  betome  for  two  or 
three  months  the  associate  of  the  Bheel  chief  who 


*  Tliia  man's  name  waa  Shall  Mahomed ;  we  hear  no  more 
of  him,  and  he  probuhly  died  soon,  as  Jeswunt  Gow  was  not 
un^p-Hteful  lo  the  few  fneiicls  who  aided  him  in  adveraily. 

-f  Bhunanee  Shunkiir  was,  when  he  attached  hinisf-lf  to 
Jeswunt  Row,  a  common  writer  to  a  party  of  ten  bone,  and 
rose  to  he  Buckshee,  or  payinutler  of  his  whole  army.  He 
will  he  noticed  hereafler. 

]  The  Daroe  of  this  mare  was  Lunka ;  she  was  of  a  chesnut 
colour,  and  became,  though  old  and  not  handsome,  a  great 
favourite,  and  was  celebrated  by  Jeswunt  Row  making  her, 
on  the  Duiserah  feast,  his  chief  object  of  Poojah,  or  worahip, 
and  calling!  Uet  the  origin  of  his  fortunes. 
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possessed  the  fastness  to  whidi  he  had  fled«^ 
Prom  Kookemada,  Jeswunt  Row  went  first  to 
Bnnranee,  and  afterwards  .  to  Dhurmpooree,  a 
town  on  the  Nerbudda,  belongmg  to  the  family  of 
Puar,  the  chief  of  which,  Anund  Row,  when  he 
feceiTed  intelligence  of  his  arrival,  sent  directions 
fiir  his  being  forwarded  by  the  route  of  Mandoo  to 
Dhar;  he  also  sent  a  dress  and  a  palanquin  to 
meet  him,  and  directed  that  all  his  wants  should 
be  liberally  supplied.  These  extended,  at  this  low 
ebb  of  his  fortune,  even  to  clothes  to  cover  himself 
and  his  few  followers. 

Jeswunt  Row  remained  two  or  three  months  at 
INiar,  where  several  of  the  old  adherents  of  his 
fiunily  joined  his  standard;  but  they  were,  like 
himself,  in  a  wretched  state  of  poverty.  Fortu- 
nately, at  this  period.  Rung  Row  Ourekur,  with 
a  body  of  Patans  and  Pindarries,  made  an  attack 
on  Anund  Rowf .  The  Puar  prince  had  actually 
commenced  his  retreat,  and  had  abandoned  two 
guns,  when  he  was  stopped  by  Jeswunt  Row,  who 
entreatii^  him  to  stand  his  ground,  promised  that 


*  It  was  about  this  period  that  he  must  have  learnt  the  fate 
of  his  brother  Etojee ;  who,  flying  from  Poona  at  the  same 
time,  had  become  the  associate  of  freebooters,  and  was  taken 
and  trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant  in  that  city. 

t  This  attack  was  made  at  Kisowul,  in  a  village  sixteen 
miles  South-east  of  Dhar. 
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he  would  still  win  the  victory  for  him.  Taking  a 
slip  of  paper,  he  wrote  a  short  note  addressed  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Pindarries  witli  Ourekur,  stating 
that  "  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  was  with  the  Puar, 
"  and  desirt-d  them,  as  adherents  of  his  family,  to 
"  withdraw."  The  Pindarries  at  first  doubted  the 
fact,  but,  when  convinced  of  the  truth  liy  the  mes* 
senger  who  carried  it,  they  fell  back  and  created  s 
confusion,  during  which  the  guns  were  recovered. 
Jeswunt  Row,  springing  from  his  horse,  seized  a 
spunge  staff,  and  aided  ]>y  some  men,  who  were 
animated  by  his  example,  fired  two  or  three  rounds 
with  good  aim  at  tlie  Afglians,  who  were  again 
advancing  to  the  attack ;  the  consequence  was 
their  retreat  from  the  field,  and  the  precipitate 
flight  of  Oiirekur. 

The  gratitude  of  Anund  Row  was  commensox 
pate  with  the  service  that  had  been  rendered  him; 
but  Jeswimt  Row  asked  nothing  but  a  promise  to 
give  him  refuge  when  in  extreme  distress.  His 
having  fled  to  Dhar  was  no  sooner  known  than 
Sindia  threatened  Anund  Row  with  his  highest 
displeasure,  if  he  were  not  seized  orexjwUed;  and 
it  is  related,  that  the  generosity  of  Jeswunt  Row 
would  not  permit  him  to  l>e  the  ruin  of  his  protec- 
tor, which  seemed  certain  if  he  protracted  his  stay. 
He  solicited,  and  obtained,  a  small  aid  in  money; 
and  having  received,  besides  ten  thousand  rupees,  a 
present  of  seven  horses,  he  left  Dhar  with  thii 
number  of  mounted  followers  and   seven    more 
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belonging  to  Shamrow  Madick,  a  Mahratta  who 
had  attached  himself  to  his  fortunes.  To  this 
train  he  added  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ragged  half-armed  foot,  composed  of  his  adhe- 
rents, who  had  been  plundered  at  Poona  of  their 
horses  and  property.  The  first  enterprise  he 
attempted  with  this  party  was  against  one  hun- 
dred of  Casee  Row's  household  troops  at  Debal- 
poor*,  which  by  a  rapid  movement  he  com- 
pletely surprised,  and  not  only  obtained  some 
good  horses  by  this  success,  but  also  a  seasonable 
supply  of  money,  which  he  extorted  from  the 
helpless  inhabitants  of  the  town.  This  enter- 
prise may  be  deemed  the  commencement  of  the 
predatory  career,  which  he  appears,  from  the 
moment  he  returned  to  Malwa,  to  have  con- 
sidered the  only  means  of  preserving  his  own 
power,  or  rescuing  the  possessions  of  his  family 
from  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  in  whose  hands  Casee 
Row  was  at  this  time  a  mere  instrument.  Jes- 
wunt  Row  was  not,  however,  inattentive  to  the 
feelings  and  pride  of  that  family,  of  which  he  was 
an  ill^timate  branch,  and  he  knew  too  well  the 


*  Debalpoor  is  a  town  belonging  to  the  Holkar  family,  si- 
tuated about  four  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Chumbul. 
The  Chevalier  Dudernaic,  who  had  been  encamped  at  it  with 
the  brigade  he  commanded  in  the  service  of  Casee  Row, 
marched  for  Indore,  leaving  the  Pagah  horse  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Debalpoor. 
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Strength  he  might  gain  or  lose  by  oonsultmg 
or  neglecting  the  prejudices  of  the  adherents 
and  subjects  of  the  house  of  Holkar,  to  Tentare 
on  a  direct  usurpation  of  the  chief  authority; 
but,  under  the  pretext  of  Casee  Row's  complete 
incapacitr,  firom  natural  defiects,  mental  and  cm- 
(loreaiL  he  proclaimed  his  all^iance  to  Kundee 
Kow«  the  in£uit  son  of  Mulhar  Row*,  by  having 
a  Persian  seal  engraved,  before  he  left  Miar, 
with  the  inscription  ^^  Jeswunt  Rowf,  the  sob* 
ordinate  of  Sevaee  Kundee  Row,**  and  under  this 
designation  he  began  to  cdlect  an  army,  into  whidi 
all  das^^  Pindarries,  Bheels,  A%hans,  Mafarattas, 
and  Rajpoots,  were  indiscriminately  admitted. 
Ho  had  gone  from  Debalpoor  to  Jowrah,  and 
thence  to  Mahidpoor:  but  the  manager  of  the 
(oniior  ^  desired  to  seize  him,  and  the  oflfeer  in 
charge  of  the  latter  refused  him  the  sli^test 


*  'fliis  child  was  born  suuie  moDths  ^er  die  death  of  hk 
ffttbor. 

t  This  Persian  seal  was  '*  Jeswunt  Row  Fed  wee  Sevaee 
**  Kundee  Row.**  On  his  Mahrattaone  was  engrared  **  at  the 
'*  feet  of  the  husband  of  Mahalia,  (i.  e.  Kundee  Row,  the 
**  deity  of  Jcjoory,)  the  son  of  Mulhar  Row  Kundee  Row«" 

I  Gungaram  Kottaree,  a  Banyan,  was  at  this  time  maaagcr 
of  Jowrah.  He  was  an  able  man  ;  and  Jeswunt  Row^  when 
he  came  to  power,  after  making  his  conduct  on  this  occaiion 
a  pretence  for  exacting  money,  employed  him  in  high  sito- 
aitons.  He  was  for  nine  or  ten  years  manager  of  Rampoort 
aitd  Rampoora,  and  several  other  districts.     Mugnee  Raaii 
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aiice.     He  then  marched  East  towards  Sarung- 
poor ;  and  Vizier  Hussein,  a  Seid  of  that  town» 
who  had  been  befcnre  in  the  service  of  the  Holkar 
fiunily,  was  the  first  man  of  respectability  in  Malwa 
who  joined  him.     This  leader  added  to  the  weight 
of  his  name,  and  the  services  of  forty  or  fifty  horse 
and  two  or  three  hundred  foot,  a  present  of  five 
thousand  rupees ;  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that 
Jeswunt  Row  made  an  overture  to  Ameer  Khan, 
then  enoamped  at  Bhopal  with  fifteen  hundred 
foot.     The  Mahomedan  leader,  having  accepted 
the  invitation,  marched  immediately  to  Shujahal- 
poor ;  and  the  first  meeting  of  those  two  chiefs, 
since  so  celebrated  in   the  annals  of  predatory 
war&re,  took  place  at  Ranagunje.     The  terms  a.  d.  1798. 
of  their  union  were  soon  settled.     Ameer  Khan 
gave  an  engagement  never  to  desert  the  fortunes 
of  Jeswunt  Row,  and  received  a  written  promise 
to  share  equally  in  all  ftiture  plunder  and  conqiifest. 
There  could  be  little  trouble  in  making  an  agree- 
ment between  men  whose  fortunes  were  at  the 
moment  alike  desperate,  and  neither  of  whom  were 
restrained  by  any  scruples,  as  to  its  ftiture  per- 
formance,  likely   to  obstruct   the  promotion   of 
their  personal  interests.     Their  joint  career  com- 
menced by  a  demand  of  contribution  from  the 
Aumil  of  Shujahalpoor;  and  that  officer,  who  had 

the  sou  of  Gungaram  Kottaree,  is  still  in  the  service  of  the 
Holkar  family. 
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a  few  days  before  insulted  Jeswiint  Row  with  aB 
offer  of  two  hundred  rupees,  was  now  compelled  W 
pay  seven  thousand  to  purchase  his  absence,  and 
that  of  Ills  new  ally.  After  inarching  from  Shu- 
jahalpoor,  Jeswunt  Row  plundered  some  merchaiils. 
whose  proj)erty,  consisting  of  clothes  to  the  aiiiount 
of  forty  tiiousand  ruix^s,  ftunished  his  new  levies 
with  pay,  and  brought  thousands  of  recruits  to  Mi 
standard. 

a.  His  next  exploit  was  to  pillage  some  towns  atA 
districts  belonging  to  Dowlet  Row  Siudia,  on  tb# 
Nerbudda.  From  Hindia,  which  he  sacked, 
mai'chcd  to  the  village  of  Kusrawud  oppodUt 
Mundleysir,  where  he  had  an  action  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  Campoo,  or  brigade,  of  the 
valier  Dudernaic,  (then  in  the  service  of  Cj 
Row,)  which  had  been  sent  from  that  officert 
head-quarters  at  Indore  to  attack  him.  Jeswui 
Row  .  was  victorious,  after  a  severe  contest ;  tl 
detachment  was  destroyed,  and  eight  standard 
and  four  guns,  whicli  fell  into  the  hands  of  tl 
conqueror,  greatly  increased  both  his  means  aM 
reputation.  He  marched  immediately  to  Mhysirj 
but  he  was  soon  driven  thence,  and  fled  tt 
Sutwass,  where  he  took  seven  guns,  which  bl 
repaired  and  carried  along  with  liim  to  Bio^goO' 
dah*.  with  the  intention  of  inviting  to  his  standaH 


*  The  village  of  Burgondah  ii  six  railei  Soudi-west  of  t^ 
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the  troops  of  Casee  Row,  then  assembled  at  Indore. 
The  latter,  who  were  disgusted  with  acting  for 
a  prince  whose  power  was  merely  nominal,  saw, 
in  the  enterprising  and  daring  spirit  of  Jeswunt 
Row,  a  chief  better  calculated  to  preserve  the 
fiimily  they  adhered  to,  from  the  unprincipled 
ambition  of  Sindia.  The  consequence  of  this 
feeling  was,  that  the  Chevalier  Dudemaic  with 
his  battalions,  and  Nujeeb  Khan,  who  was  at- 
tached to  them  with  eight  hundred  horse,  joined 
Jeswunt  Row,  and  before  the  year  was  com- 
pleted, the  frLgitive,  who  had  fled  from  Poona 
unattended,  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  and  obeyed  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  their  young  prince  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
Holkar  territories  in  Central  India. 

Jeswunt  Row,  after  settling  with  the  disciplined 
brigades,  proceeded  to  Mhysir,  where  great  pains 
were  taken  to  discover  the  treasures  of  Ahalya 
Baee,  and  a  considerable  amount  both  of  money 
and  jewels  is  reported  to  have  come  into  his  hands. 
Thus  far  is  certain :  he  immediately  commenced 
issues  of  pay,  and  published  his  intention  of  estab- 
lishing order  and  regularity  in  his  army*  and 


cantonment  at  Mhow,  and  nineteen,  in  nearly  the  same  direc- 
tion, from  Indore.  It  is  in  the  road  from  the  latter  to  Mhysir 
by  the  Jaum  Ghaut. 

*  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  on  this  occasion,  divided  his  horse 
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government.  After  remaining  about  three  montl 
at  Mhysir,  Jeswunt  Row  returned  to  his  canton- 
ment at  Burgondah,  where  he  was  detained  longer 
than  lie  had  proposed,  by  the  bursting  of  a  mus- 
quet,  whicli  tie  was  firing  at  a  mark :  from 
which  accident  lie  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  hi* 
eyes.  He  bestowed  at  this  time  the  title  of 
Nabob  upon  his  associate  Ameer  Khan,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  magnificent  present  *  on  the  occasion ; 


into  tbree  clasBes.  To  the  first-sized  horses  he  gave  five  bun- 
Jred  rupees  per  annum  ;  to  ihe  second,  three  hundred  ;  and 
10  the  third,  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Officers  had  higher 
■llonances  ;  twenty  days"  pay  only  was  given  each  month, 
and  the  arrears  settled  every  year.  In  atl  these  arrangemeuu 
there  was  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  MahotncdxM 
and  Hindus.  The  former  had  the  pay  above  stated,  whiU 
the  latter  hid  only  for  first  horses  four  hundred,  fur  the 
second  two  hundred,  and  for  the  third  one  hundred  and  Bftj'. 
I  have  asked  the  reason  of  this  distinction  ;  some  referred  ii 
to  the  inBuencc  of  Ameer  Khan  and  the  Mahomedan  Sirdvt, 
others  to  the  Patans  and  their  horses  being  stronger  and  re- 
quiring more  food;  others  to  the  Malirattas  having  more  lati- 
tude for  plunder.  But  the  real  cause  appears  to  have  been  a 
desire  to  accommodate  the  loose  habits  of  his  Mahralta  fol- 
lowers, who  had  a  greater  number  of  ponies,  upon  which 
their  women,  children,  and  servants  rode,  registered  in  their 
parties,  and  whose  Sherab,  or  average  pay,  though  nomiaally 
lower,  became,  front  the  indulgence  that  was  extended  to 
thetn  on  all  such  points,  actually  higher. 

"   An  elephant,  horse,  ricli  dress,  and  jewels. 
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and  the  Patan  chief  flattered  his  vanity  by  styling 
himself  on  his  seal  **  Fedwee,  or  the  dievoted  ser« 
vant,  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar."  The  new  Nabob 
was  detached  with  a  strong  corps,  in  an  East- 
em  direction,  to  plunder  and  levy  contributions. 
The  Rajas  of  Dewass  were  compelled  to  pay  one 
lack  of  rupees,  and  a  large  sum  was  also  exacted 
from  Aggur,  which  was  afterwards  plundered. 
Ameer  Khan  next  marched  to  Bersiah,  Seronje,  a.d.  1799. 
and  Saugor,  laying  waste  the  country  as  he  went, 
particularly  at  the  latter  place,  where  his  army 
acquired  an  enormous  booty.  Saugor,  which  then 
belonged  to  the  Paishwah,  after  being  defended  for 
several  days  by  Venaick  Row,  was  at  last  taken  by 
storm ;  and  it  jp  stated,  in  an  account  given  by 
(me*  who  was  then  in  the  service  of  Ameer 
Khan^  that  a  scene  of  promiscuous  and  unre- 
strained pillage  continued  for  the  whole  period 
(almost  a  month)  that  the  army  remained  near  this 
unfortunate  dty.  We  learn  from  the  same  au- 
thority, that  Saugor  had  been  set  on  fire  the  day 
of  the  storm,  and  the  flames  continued  to  rage  in 
one  quarter  or  another  of  the  town  throughout  the 
whole  period.  Only  about  four  or  five  hundred  of 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  killed,  but  all 
were  ruined ;  for  no  property  was  spared,  and  the 


*  Khealee  Ram,  the  nephew  of  HimmQt  Raee,  who  was 
with  his  father  and  brothers  in  the  service  of  Ameer  Khan. 
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last  days  were  employed  in  dra^ng  the  tanka  and 
wells,  to  obtain  what  had  been  cast  into  them  for 
the  purpose  of  temporal^  concealment.  Aiiieer 
Khan  is  represented  to  Iiave  made  repeated  eflbrti 
to  stop  the  excesses  of  his  troops,  which  were  at- 
tended with  great  loss  of  reputation  as  well  as  of 
property  to  himself;  but  he  was  the  mere  leader 
of  a  rabble  wiio  despised  his  orders,  and  nothing 
coidd  exceed  the  insubordination  and  insolence  of 
the  Patans,  of  whom  the  army  almost  wholly  con- 
sisted. When  their  commander  attempted  to  stop 
them,  they  derided  him  with  his  former  low  con- 
dition, askinjr  him  if  he  had  forgotten  who  made 
him  a  great  man,  and  warning  him  to  beware  how 
he  provoked  a  resentment  which  would  reducp 
him  in  a  moment  to  his  origuial  insignificance. 
He  supported  their  insolence,  according  to  tlie 
narrator  of  these  facts,  with  a  patience  little  ho- 
nourable to  his  character,  using  no  means  but  the 
ineffectual  one  of  soothing  entreaties  to  recall  them 
to  their  duty.  Every  species  of  Insult  and  torture 
was  inflicted  upon  the  male  and  female  iohabit- 
ants  of  Saugor.  The  Afghan  soldiers,  when  thej' 
caught  a  Brahmin  or  Hindu  of  high  cast,  used  to 
feel  his  head,  and  examine  the  skin  with  great 
care,  to  discover  by  its  soilness  and  delicacy,  whe- 
ther he  had  been  leading  a  luxurious  life  or  one  of 
labour,  and,  according  to  the  result  of  this  inspec- 
tion, they  liberated  their  prisoner,  or  proceeded  to 
extremities  with  him. 
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t  consequences  of  the  transactions  at  Saugor 
were  siich  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
army  of  Ameer  Khan,  which  was  before  disor- 
derly, became  wholly  unmanageable.  Those  who 
had  acquired  Iraoty,  had  no  thoughts  but  how  to 
preserve  it ;  while  others,  who  had  been  less  fortu- 
nate, were  clamorous  and  discontented.  Venaick 
Row  had  applied  to  the  Raja  of  Nagpoor ;  and 
Beni  Singh  ",  one  of  the  favourite  leaders  of  that 
prince,  being  sent  to  his  aid,  made  such  rapid 
marches,  that  Ameer  Khan  did  not  hear  of  his 
approach  till  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Saugor. 
He  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  directed  His 
army  to  attend  him.  Two  or  three  thousand  men 
Ustened  to  his  orders,  but  the  remainder  either 
openly  disobeyed  them,  on  tlie  plea  of  not  having 
received  pay,  or  evaded  immediate  compliance  by 
promising  to  follow  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  ; 
and  several  of  the  principal  Afgliansf  who  had 
enriched  themselves  with  plunder,  the  moment 
their  chief  was  out  of  camp,  actually  marched  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  Rathgurh,  a  fort   about 

'  This  cliief  was  aftermards  slain  at  Gawilgurh.  when  that 
roTtrvss  waa  taken  by  the  present  Duk«of  Wellington  in  1803. 
He  fell  during  the  atorm,  and  left  the  character  of  a  brave 

t  The  names  of  the  leaders  who  acted  in  this  disgraceflil 
manner  were,  Akber  Khan.  Himmui  Khan,  Dorab  Shah,  nnd 
Ntdir  Khan. 
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twenty-five  miles  distant,  belonging  to  the  Nabob 
of  Bhopal.  Their  base  example  was  followed  by 
many.  Ameer  Khan,  not  aware  of  this  defection, 
rontinued  to  advance  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
relying  on  the  supiwrt  of  the  remainder.  He  made 
an  attack  ujwn  the  Nag]XH)r  force,  in  which  he  j 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and.  though  he  h 
soon  remounted,  one  of  liis  officers,  who  saw  hitt^ 
full,  giving  up  all  for  lost,  galloi^ed  back  to  the' 
lines  near  Saugor.  All  hurried  to  enquire  what, 
had  occurred,  and  what  Ameer  Khan  was  doing. 
He  was  too  much  alarmed  to  answer,  and  roiiU' 
only  motion  with  both  his  hands*,  to  pack  up 
and  be  off.  This  signal  was  well  olx'yed :  in  C 
few  minutes  the  camp  was  standing  (Bazars  and 
all)  without  one  inhabitant,  in  which  state  AmeeV 
Khan  found  it  when  he  returacd,  half  an  hoitf 
liefore  dark,  after  an  indecisive  action,  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  renewed  next  day.  Hit 
astonishnienf  cannot  be  described ;  but,  unatV 
quainted  with  any  thing  except  the  direction  iA 
which  his  army  had  fled,  he  could  not  venturft' 
with  the  few  that  remained,  to  pass  the  night  s 
near  an  enemy,  who  must  soon  have  infonnaticHI 
of  what  had  occurred.     He  therefore  directed  liil' 


*  Khealee  Ram  sutca  in  his  ■ccoiinC,  that  lie  was  the  fint 
person  who  interrognied  diia  alumed  fugitive,  but  could  onhf 
obtain  in  answer  the  ilnrribed  siffnal  for  flight. 
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npf  with  all  it  contained,  to  he  set  on  6ra.  and 
proceeded  towards  Rathgiirh,  where  he  not  only 
found  the  fugitives,  hut  also  his  hrother  Kurreem 
u  Deen,  who  had  been  sent  by  Jeswunt  Row  with 
a  strong  reinforcement  to  his  support.  The  mu- 
tual reproaches  of  the  different  parties  were  si- 
lenced for  three  or  four  days  by  their  deplorable 
condition  :  Ameer  Klian  himself  had  neither  a 
tent  to  shelter  him,  nor  a  suit  of  clotlies  besides 
those  he  wore.  A  small  present  from  the  go- 
vernor *  of  Rathgurh,  and  the  plunder  of  its  prin- 
ciptd  bankerf,  relieved  their  wants  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  Kurreem  u  Deen,  after  upbraiding  his 
brother  for  mismanaging  the  expedition  which 
Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  had  confided  to  him,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  in  part  indemnify  his  late 

*  MaboRied  Khan,  son  of  Mooreed  Mahomed  Khan,  was 
at  this  time  governor  of  llathgurh.  He  made  his  unwelcome 
guests  a  present  of  five  thousand  rupees. 

t  Mohun  Lai,  the  nephew  of  Dal  Chund,  a  Soucar  of  re- 
putation, concealed  at  Rathgurh,  was  discovered  by  Ameer 
Kb&n,  and  demanded  of  the  governor,  who  gave  him  up.  He 
promised  to  pay  five  thousand  rupees,  and  was  given  over  to 
Khealee  Ram  to  realize  the  money.  After  paying  about  one 
thousand  he  begged  to  go  into  his  house  to  bring  (he  rest,  and 
contrived  to  make  his  escape  by  a  window  in  the  roof.  This 
produced  rage  and  alarm  in  the  person  who  had  charge  ofhim, 
who,  not  finding  him,  proceeded  to  his  Doocan,  or  shop, 
which  (I  use  his  own  espressiou)  was  swept,  and  by  this 
•  Ameer  Khan  obtained  full  forty  thousand  rupees. 
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losses   by  forcing  the  commanders  who  had  de- 
serted him   to  reftmd    pait  of  the  booty  which 
had  occasioned  their  misconduct.     Ameer  Khan 
agreed  to  make  the  demand  ;    but    the  Afghan 
chiefs,  enraged  at  the  jiroposal,  forsook  the  carnp 
on  the  following  day      Kurreeni  u  Deen  having 
resolved  that  they  should  not  so  easily  escape, 
pursued  them  with  his  own  detachment,  and,  coin- 
ing up  with  them  at  the  village  of  Kuroaee,  com- 
pletely surrounded  them.     For  three  days  nothing 
decisive  occurred.     On  tlie  fourth  morning,  their 
camp  was  attacked,  and  alter  a  short  contest  they 
were  defeated,  and  fled  in  every  direction.     At- 
ber  Khan,  the  ]>nncipal  of  the  malcontents,  wa», 
slain,  and  his  head,  t(^ether  n  ith  the  whole  plun- 
der retaken,  was  sent  to  Ameer  Klian.     Kurreem 
u  Deen  gave,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  pM* 
formed  this  service  with  a  corps  almost  entirdji 
composed  of  Pindarries,  a  very  usefiU  lesson 
his  elder  brother,  of  the  advantage  of  enforcii^ 
obedience  ; — -but  this  young  chief  was  every  way 
superior  to   Ameer  Khan,  and  the   favour 
confidence  nith  which  Je&wunt  Row  treated  h 
are  proofs  of  the  latters  sagacity.     He  did  m 
however,  live  long   to  enjoy  the   high  character 
he  had    acquired.     He  was    killed  in    attackii^ 
Shujahalpoor,  and  by  his  death,  and  the  piUagfe 
of  that     placi>,    which    was   completely    sackei^ 
Jrswunt  Itnu   was  enraged    even  more  than   be 
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had  been  with  the  conduct  of  Ameer  Khan  at 
Saugor;  and,  receiving  information  that  he  che- 
rished intentions  hostile  to  his  government,  he 
sent  Shamrow  Madik  with  a  strong  corps  to  seize 
him.  Ameer  Khan,  alarmed  at  this  proceeding, 
sent  one  of  his  most  confidential  officers  *  to  In- 
dore,  charged  with  professions  of  obedience  and 
attachment;  but  Jeswunt  Row  demanded,  as  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  that  he  should  come  alone 
to  his  camp.  Ameer  Khan,  in  whose  character 
art  predominated,  and  who  always  strove  to  gain 
his  ends  by  pliancy  rather  than  firmness,  did  not 
hesitate  to  comply  with  the  request.  He  went 
with  only  one  hundred  horse  to  the  camp  of  Sham- 
row,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Indore,  and  inune- 
diately  waited  on  Jeswunt  Row,  before  whom  he 
laid  his  sword  and  shield,  with  this  observation. 
You  have  listened  to  calumniators :  I  present 
you  with  my  arms,  which  never  can  be  used  but 
"  in  your  service."  These  concessions  did  not  im- 
mediately appease  the  anger,  or  allay  the  jealousy, 
of  the  Mahratta  chief;  but  Ameer  Khan^  resolv- 
ing to  obtain  his  confidence,  went  one  morning  to 
see  him  without  a  single  attendant,  and  presenting 
his  dagger  said,  "  You  had  better,  if  your  doubts 
•*  still  continue,  end  them  by  taking  my  life.  I 
"  shall  be  satisfied,  if  you  are  convinced  it  is  for 

♦  IJimmut  Row. 
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"  the  good  of  your  state."  Jeswunt  Row  iinnie- 
diately  embraced  him,  declaring  he  was  ashamed 
of  ever  having  suspected  for  a  moment  so  good 
and  so  attai'hed  a  Mend. 

All  these  events  succeeded  each  other  so  quick- 
ly, that  before  Dowlet  Row  Sindia  could  collect 
an  army  to  protect  his  possessions  in  Malwa,  they 
were  half  ruined.  The  repose  that  province  had 
enjoyed  for  more  than  thirty  years  had  left  its  in- 
habitants ill  prepared  for  the  storm  which  now 
burst  over  them ;  the  spirit  of  rapine  was  let  loose, 
and  acts  of  treachery  and  violence  generated  each 
other  so  rapidly,  that  within  a  few  months  every 
district  was  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  oppression. 
A.D,i799.The  approach  of  Sindia  obliged  Holkar  to  col- 
lect his  troops,  now  amoimting  to  between  sixty 
and  se\'enty  thousand*.  The  first  small  detach- 
ments sent  by  Sindia  into  Malwa  were  de- 
feated, but  Jeswunt  Row  sustained  a  serious  re- 
verse at  Sutwass,  whence  he  retired  upon  In- 
dore.  After  halting  there  a  few  days  he  marchf 
)r,  where  he  was  joined  by  AmeOf 


*  Tbe  details  already  given  will  shew  how  Jeswunt  Row^ 
armv  v/ta  composed :  among  others  many  Pindanies  lisa 
joined  liis  standard ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  parties  of 
Kaudur  Bidtsh,  Tukoo,  and  Sahib  Khan,  almost  all  the  cbieft 
of  that  class  of  plunderers  attached  themselves  to  Sindia  whoi 
he  moved  towards  Malwa. 
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Khan.    Althtnigh  it  was  thelieight  of  the  rainst, 
they  determined  to  attack  'a  division  of  Sindia's 
army,  consisting  of  a  corps  of  eight  battalions, 
and  above  twenty  guns,  at  Oojein.      Skirmish^ 
ing  commenced  the  day  they  arrived  near  that 
city,   but  it  was  eight  days  before  a  decisive 
action  took  place.     This  was  hard  fought,  and 
only  won  by  the  courage  and  talent  of  Jeswunt 
Row,  who,  while  he  gave  orders  for  a  desperate 
charge  on  the  enemy's  front,  directed  Ameer  Khan 
with  a  large  body  of  horse,  to  turn  their  flank  un- 
seen under  cover  of  a  deep  watercourse ;  and  these 
troops  coming  fjrom  the  circuit  they  had  made  in 
the  direction  of  Oojein,  which  protected  the  rear 
of  Sindia's  brigades,  were  at  first  view  hailed  as 
firiends,   and  had  charged    before    the    mistake 
was  discovered.     Never  was  defeat  more  com- 
plete;   the  battalions   are    represented  to  have 
been  completely  annihilated.    We  receive  a  strong 
impression  of  the  order  Jedwunt  Row  had  esta- 
Uished,  and  the  v^ur  of  his  character,  firom  the 
fact  that  Oojein  was  not  plundered  after  tihis  suc- 
cess ;  but  he  reserved  it  from  his  troops  to  exact  a 
heavy  contribution  himself  from  its  wealthy  inha- 
bitants, who  were  fined  in  proportion  to  their  real 
or  supposed  wealth.     It  is  a  curious  coincidence, 
that,  on  this  occasion,  nearly  the  same  mode  of  ex- 
tortion was  pursued  by  Jeswunt  Row  as  had  been 
adopted  by  that  great  prototype  of  plimderers. 
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Nadir  Shah,  at  Delhi;  and,  in  both  cases,  many 
of  the  base  and  sordid  citizCTis  rented  from  the 
conqueror  the  right  of  exacting,  from  the  different 
wards*  of  the  city,  whatever  they  coiild  obtain  in 
money  or  goods. 

This  defeat  of  Sindia's  battalions  and  capture 
of  his  capital  were  soon  cruelly  revenged.  After 
the  rains  were  over,  8india  detached  Sirjee  Row 
Ghatkia  with  a  strong  cor|)S  to  attack  Indore. 
Holkar  hastened  from  Oojein  to  its  relief.  He 
appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  underrated  hii 
enemy ;  for,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
Chevalier  Dudemaic  would  not  have  obeyed  Ida 
orders,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  officer  who 
had  conquered  for  hun  at  Oojein,  and  was  thea 
at  Jowrah  with  all  his  brigade,  would  have  st^i 
tended  his  summons ;  but  Jeswunt  Row,  thinking 
his  light  troops  sufficient  for  the  service,  carrif 
only  a  division  of  infantry,  in  which  there  w\ 
not  one  European  officer.  He  however  brou^ 
with  hira  all  the  guns  he  had  taken  at  Ooji 
which  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred. 
•  Jeswunt  Row  reached  Indore  some  days  befoK 
Ghatkia.  The  latter  encamped  near  BeejuU 
poor,  a    village   three  miles  South  of  the  dt 


*  Mahal,  or  ward  of 
view  to  ilB  police,  in  a 
Europe. 


s  regulated,  witbt 
ilartonhaiitii 
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dose  to  which  Jeswunt  Row  had  taken  post. 
For  nine  or  ten  days  there  was  a  continued  skir* 
mishing  and  cannonading  between  the  armies, 
when  Jeswunt  Row  determined  on  an  attack,  and 
for  this  purpose  directed  Ameer  Khan  and  Bhu- 
wanee  Shunkur  (ahready  Buckshee,  or  paymaster 
of  the  army,)  to  move  at  night,  and  instructed 
them  to  make  a  circuit  with  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  so  as  to  gain,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ensuing  day,  the  high  ground  in  the  enemy's 
rear,  when  a  gun  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a 
simultaneous  charge.     This  arrangement  had  the 
&te  of  many  similar  ones  in  better-ordered  armies. 
Before  the  troops  detached  to  fall  upon  the  rear 
arrived,   the    insolence   of  Ghatkia's  Pindarries 
provoked  a  retaliation   on   the  part  of  Jeswunt 
Row's   Mahomedan   horse;   the  Pindarries  fled, 
and  Ghatkia's  Mahrattas,  who  came  to  their  sup- 
port, followed  their  example;   the  panic  spread, 
and  part  of  Sindia's  infantry  had  actually  aban- 
doned their  guns,  and  thrown  down  their  arms, 
when  Jeswunt  Row,  whose  efforts  to  restrain  this 
attack  were  not  effectual,  lost  a  victory  by  not 
prosecuting  his  success.     He  remained  for  a  mo- 
ment undecided  ;  and  before  he  saw  his  error,  the 
infantry  of  Sindia  recovering  from  its  alarm,  and, 
observing  only  two  or  three  hundred  horse,  rallied 
and  repulsed  them.     Jeswimt  Row  made  repeated 
attempts,  but  in  vain,  to  throw  them  again  into 
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Nadir  Shah,  at  Delhi ;  and,  in  both  cj 
of  the  base  and  sordid  citizens  renlti' 
conqueror  the  right  of  exacting,  from  ' 
■wards*  of  the  city,  whatever  they  coi 
money  or  goods. 

This  defeat  of  Sindia's  battalions 
of  his  capital  were  soon  cruelly  roV' 
the  rains  were  over,  Sindia  detach 
Ohatkia  with  a  strong  corps  tn 
Holkar  hastened  from  Oojein  tn 
appears  on  this  occasion  to  ha\' 
enemy  ;  for,  though  there  is  rea.^- 
Chevalier  Dudemaic  would  noi 
orders,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ti 
had  conquered  for  him  at  (Xi 
at  Jowrah  with  all  his  brigu  ' 
tended  his  summons ;  but  Ji-- 
his  light  troops  sufficient  ft.i 
only  a  division  of  infantn-. 
not  one  European  officer, 
with  him  all  the  guns  In 
which  amounted  to  nearl  ■ 
■     Jeswunt  Row  reached 
Ghatkia.      The    latter 
poor,   a   village  three 


*  Maha!,  or  ward  of  a 
Tiew  to  its  police,  in  a  i 
Europe. 
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be  added,  that  ithe  concision  was,  .from  the'  first, 
greatly  increased  by  the  vicinity  of  the<  i)apital, 
and  Jeswunt  Row  was  blamed  by  all  for  sel^tiog 
so  disadvantageous  a  military  position. 

The  atrocities  of  Sujee  Row  Ghatkia  at  Indore 
have  been  before  noticed:  they  far  exceed  those 
perpetrated  by  the  army  of  Ameer  Khan  at 
Saugor.  There  was  also  this  diflTerence :— rthe 
Mahomedan  chief,  although  deficient  in  authority, 
and  perhaps  energy,  at  least  evinced  an  inclination 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrages  of  hb  lawless  adhe- 
rents ;  while  Sirjee  Row  is  stated  by  all  to  have 
enjoyed  the  scene,  and  to  have  encouraged  the 
Pindarries  to  acts  of  atrocity  novel  even  to  that 
barbarous  race.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
exaggeration  in  the  statements,  which  represent 
the  wells  within  the  Umits  of  Indore  as  filled  by 
bodies  of  unfortunate  females,  who  by  a  vdluntary 
death  escaped  the  disgrace  and  cruelty  to  which 
they  were  for  more  than  fifteen  days  exposed. 
The  slaughter  or  flight  of  almost  every  inhabitant, 
and  the  demolition  of  every  house,  alone  termi- 
nated this  scene  of  plunder,  massacre,  and  destruc- 
tion. Between  four  and  five  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished,  andfthe  remainder  who  fled 
saved  no  property. 

While  his  enemies  glutted  themselves  with  the 
plunder  of  his  capital,  Jeswunt  Row  remained  shut 
up  at  Jaum,  a  strong  position  on  the  verge  of  the 
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Viiidhya  range,  defended  by  a  fortress  ;  but  as  the 
PindaiTies  caine  every  day  to  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  his  camp,  his  supplies  began  to  fail,  and  the" 
army,  without  food  or  pay,  were  with  difficulty 
kejit  together   from    day  to  day  hy  the   earnest 
exhortations  of  their  leader,  who  promised  tl 
means  ahoidd   be  early  devised  to  improve 
condition.      The  extremity  to  which    he  was 
this  moment  reduced,   may  be  conjectured 
the  measure  to  which  he  resorted.     He  obi 
from  his  chiefs  a  promise  of  stilhng  the  clainoi 
of  their  followers  for  eight  days  (the  time  he 
quired),  on  his  giving  to  each  horseman  a  piece 
gold  bullion  to  the  value  of  five  rupees,  which 
obtained  from  breaking  up  all  the  ornaments,  c 
to  the  female  trinkets,  found  in  the  treasury  of 
Ahalya  Baee.     After  this  he  sent  tJie  little  bag- 
gage he  possessed  to  Mhysir  ;  and  with  only 
and  horses,  making  a  rapid  marcli  of  seventy-ei 
miles  in  one  day  to  the  wealthy  town  of  Rul 
he  completely  plundered  it.     He  told  his  followers 
when  he  reached  Rutlam,  that  he  had  fulfilled  his 
promise,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  help  tlicm- 
selves.     Tills  feast  (for  it  was  literally  such  to  his 
hungry  solciers)  lasted  thirteen  days,  during  which 
man  and  animal  fed  to  surfeit.     He  marched 
to  Mhysir  with  an  army  loaded  as  heavily  wi) 
liooty  as  their  horses  could  bear ;  and  on  his 
rival  there,  he  plainly  informed  his  adherents, 
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his  means  of  giving  them  r^ular  pay  were  at  an 
end,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  lead  those  who 
were  willing  to  follow  his  fortunes  to  plunder.* 
This  promise,  we  are  assured,  was  received  by  all 
ranks  with  delight. 

Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  finding  that  he  could  not 
promote  his  interests  by  associating  them  with  the 
cause  of  Casee  Row,  desired  that  prince  to  leave 
his  camp  and  proceed  to  Mhysir,  where  he  ar- 
rived two  days  after  Jeswunt  Row's  return,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  and  honourably  treated, 
but  admitted  to  no  participation,  either  nominal 
or  real,  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  When 
Casee  Row  was  one  day  boastingf  of  his  influence 
in  the  councils  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  he  pro- 
posed to  Jeswunt  Row  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  that  prince.  "  Hold  your 
"  tongue,"  said  the  former  with  impatience : 
"  Had  God,  in  mercy  to  the  house  of  Holkar, 
^*  ordained  you  to  be  a  female,  you  would  have 
. . *.* 

*  This  fact  proves  that  he  had  expended  whatever  supply 
of  money  (which  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  twenty  or  thirty 
lacks  of  rupees)  he  found  in  the  treasury  of  Ahalya  Baee ;  for 
he  gave  up  at  this  period  all  those  arrangements  he  had  made 
for  giving  his  army  regular  pay,  when  that  first  came  into  his 
possession,  and  now  publicly  proclaimed  himself  without  any 
resource  but  plunder. 

t  I  heard  this  anecdote  from  a  very  respectable  person, 
who  was  present  when  the  conversation  occurred  ;  and  have 
since  had  it  confirmed  by  others. 
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"benefited  another  family  by  bearing  children; 
"  but  you  have  the  name  of  a  man,  and  have  been, 
"  in  consequence,  the  ruin  of  your  own." 

Sindia  had  done  more  than  desire  Casee  Row 
to  go  to  Mhysir.  He  had  some  time  before  of- 
fered to  release  the  son  of  Mulhar  Row,  and  with 
him  all  the  Holkar  possessions,  if  Jeswunt  Row 
would  cease  from  farther  devastation  of  his  pro^ 
vinces ;  but  the  latter,  although  he  had  originally 
made  no  other  demand  than  what  Dowlet  Rot* 
was  now  willing  to  concede,  had  already  gone  td6 
far  as  a  freebooter  to  be  able  to  stop  with  safetjr! 
We  must  refer  to  this  feeling,  his  insbting  upon 
cessions  of  some  territories  which  had  not  been  iii 
possession  of  the  Holkar  family,  since  the  days  of' 
the  first  Mulhar  Row.  On  this  being  refused,  bl 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  on  a  more  extended 
ll.D.isoi.  scale.  He  sent  Futtih  Singh  Mania.  atcompanieS 
by  two  chiefe  of  the  Patan  tribe  of  Bungush,  to 
plunder  the  territories  of  Sindia  and  the  Paisfr 
wah  in  the  Deckan  ;  while  he  himself  marched  tO 
the  Northward,  levying  heavy  fines  as  he  went 
along  on  all  the  principal  towns*.  He  also,  at  th^ 
commencement  of  this  expedition,  obliged  Zalitn 
Singh  of  Katah  (to  which  city  he  marched)  to  p^ 


"  Nolye,  KsCchrode,  and  MundJaaor,  with  all  their  depen- 
dent villages,  had  to  pay  Urge  sums  for  exemption  from  de-  i 
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him  seven  lacks  of  rupees  to  save  his  country  from 
desolation.  Jeswunt  Row  was  joined  at  this  period 
by  all  his  infantry  brigades,  in  which,  however,  a 
considerable  change  had  taken  place.  The  Cheva- 
lier Dudemaic,  who  bail  eith(?r  taken  alami  for  his 
personal  safety,  or  entered  into  a  corresjKjridence 
with  his  countrymen  in  the  service  of  Sindia,  kept 
aloof  at  Rampoora*.  Jeswunt  Row  sent  Sham- 
row  Madik,  to  give  him  assurance  of  good  treat- 
ment. The  latter,  finding  he  could  not  [lersuade 
Dudemaic,  prevailed  upon  his  corps,  by  a  promise 
of  paying  their  arrears,  to  leave  that  officerf,  and 


•  Rampoora  on  the  Chumbul,  and  the  territory  near  it, 
kul  been  granted  to  Dudemaic,  as  Jaidail,  or  temporsiy  as' 
tignment  I'or  the  payment  ofhis  troops. 

t  Dudemaic,  though  he  resided  himself  at  Rampoora, 
ikept  Jii«  family  and  property  under  the  protection  of  Zalim 
Singh.  When  he  Tound  his  men  seduced  from  their  obedience 
by  Shatnrow  Madik,  he  went  with  two  hundred  horse  to 
Kouh,  and  surrounding  the  house  in  which  Shamrom  dwelt, 
entered  it  himself,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death.  Zalinn 
Singh,  aware  of  the  bad  consequences  tohimself  if  a  favourite 
chief  of  Jeswunt  Row  sudered  injury  within  his  territories, 
butenpd  to  the  house,  where  he  found  the  parties  in  violent 
tlicrcation.  It  terminated  by  his  separating  them  and  putting 
mtnuni  on  Dudemaic.  Jeswunt  Row  demanded  he  should 
le  given  up,  but  this  Zalira  Singh  refused  to  comply  with  ; 
the  act,  he  said,  would  stain  bis  name  with  infamy.  A  small 
inm  was  paid  to  obtain  Jeswunt  Row's  permission  for  Ins 
French  commandant  to  depart ;  and  the  Chevalier  proceeded 
to  Hindustan  with  all  his  property,  escorted  by  a  party  from 
the  Regent  of  Kotah. 
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join  his  army  which  had  now  arrived  at  Jawudi 
whence  all  the  infantry,  except  one  battalion  wil 
its  four  guns,  were  detached  to    Mhysir,  wl 
the  horse  commenced  plundering  the  districts 
Rajpootana  under  Jeswunt  Row,  who  had  pi 
ceeded  as  far  North  as  Took,  when  the  arrival 
a  corps,  which  Sindia  had  detaclied  in   pursuit 
made  him  move  in  a  Westerly  direction.     He 
Ukewise  induced,  by  reports  of  the  riches  of  Ni 
Dora  in  Mewar,  to  make  rapid  marches,  in  ho| 
of  reUeving  the  wants  of  his  army,  by  plunderii 
tlie  treasures  and  jewels  with  which  the  Ul 
piety  of  Hindus  had  oiiiamented  its  shrines. 
Mahratta  soldiers  had  sometimes  shewn  a  r^ard 
to  religious  feelings,  even  when  opposed  to  their 
interests  ;  but  Jeswunt  Row  derided  the  scruples 
of  his   countrymen  on    such    i>oints.      The   idol 
Nathjee  had  been  carried  away  on  his  approacti, 
with  his  jewels  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  lacks 
of  rupees ;  and  it  was  probably  fmm  their  having 
thus  effected  their  escape,  that  he  assumed  a  tone 
of  moderation  ;  for  two  years  aflerwards  he  plun- 
dei-ed  the  same  sacred  shrine,  and  jestingly  called 
the  Ijooty  he  seized,  the  holy  present*  of  a  di- 
vine  being,  who  condescended  to  favour  him.   Sudi 
sacrilegious  wit  endeared  him  to  tlie  Patans, 
predominated  in  his  anny,  and  whom  he  alwa] 


*  The  (erm  lued  ia  Puriliad,  which  denotes  food  (t 
dhfinitr. 


IwaTfl 
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particularly  courted ;  but  the  Hindus  of  his  anny 
were  shocked,  and  some  of  them  still  believe  that 
hLs  insanity  had  commenced  before  he  committed 
this  crime — while  others  refer  the  miserable  close 
of  his  life  to  the  offence  he  gave  by  its  perpetration 
to  a  principal  divinity. 

After  ravaging  a  great  part  of  Mewar/  Jes- 
wunt  Row  retired  to  Rampoora  on  the  Chumbul ; 
and  while  his  army  remained  in  that  quarter,  he 
is  believed  to  have  discovered  considerable  trea- 
sures which  had  been  concealed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing fort  of  Hinglaisgurh.  He  proceeded  fi'om 
Rampoora  to  Amjherra,  which  he  plundered 
and  burnt,  being  provoked  by  the  spirited  but  in- 
effectual resistance  of  its  Raja.  He  next  passed 
the  Nerbudda,  and  fell  upon  Sindia's  districts  in 
Nemaur,  which  he  laid  completely  waste.  Cund- 
wa,  at  that  time  an  opulent  town,  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  heavy  contributions  were  levied  on 
Berhampoor,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  infantry, 
with  which  and  a  few  horse  he  proceeded  to 
collect  money  in  Candeish,  while  Ameer  Khan 
and  other  chiefs  were  detached  in  various  direc- 
tions, to  support  their  followers  by  plundering* 
the  dominions  of  the  Paishwah  and  the  Nizam. 


^  Heavy  contributions  were  levied  on  Malligaum,  Toka, 
Kygaura,  Para,  Sunjun,  and  Jaulnah ;  and  many  other  towns 
near  these  were  plundered.  Amber,  of  which  Sindia  had 
held  possession  since  the  death  of  M ulhar  Row,  surrendered, 

VOL.  I.  U 
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It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  of 
pillage  and  cruelty  which  marked  the  progress 
of  Jeswunt  How's  army  to  Poona.  The  alarm 
caused  by  his  advance  towards  that  capital  led 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia  to  detach  a  force  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Paishwah.  A  partial  aflfair  took  ])lace 
as  this  corps  passed  Jeswunt  Row's  army,  in  which 
Ameer  Khan  gained  an  advantage  over  two  of 
Sindia's  regular  battalions ;  but  the  latter  proceed- 
ed without  farther  molestation  to  their  place  of 
destination. 

The  battle  which  was  fought  near  Poona  on  the 
^A  D.  1802.  twenty -fifth  of  October,  iietween  the  army  of  Jes- 
wunt Row  and  the  combined  troops  of  Bajerow 
and  Sindia,  has  already  been  noticed.  Jeswunt 
Row,  after  drawing  out  his  army  opposite  to  hi« 
enemies,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  rear  and  flanks 
of  the   infantry,  dismounted,    and  stood  upon  an 


afler  three  days'  opposition,  to  Ameer  Khan,  and  that  chief  it 
slated  to  have  been  very  anxious  to  save  it  from  pillage ;  but 
his  utmost  efforts  were  unavailing.  From  thence,  he  moved 
toVinchoor ;  with  the  Jahgcerdar  of  which  he  fought  anactioni 
that  terminated  in  ihc  complete  tout  of  the  latter,  and  the 
conaeciuent  phmder  and  destruction  of  ihe  town  by  the  Patans. 
Ameer  Khan  afler  these  exploits  joined  Jeswunt  Row  ai  Ful- 
timba,  which  he  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  plunder;  and 
though  Jeswunt  How  is  stated  to  have  shewn  some  reluctance 
to  allow  this  sacred  place  to  be  injured,  he  at  lait  gave  his 
consent  to  a  contribution  of  fifteen  thousand  rupees  being  le- 
vied; and  treble  thai  sum  was  extorted  from  the  inhabitants. 
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eminence,  that  he  might  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
whole  action.  According  to  the  statement  of  some 
of  his  confidential  officers,  he  cherished  hopes, 
even  at  this  moment,  of  bringing  matters  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  with  the  Paishwah;  but 
these,  if  really*  entertained,  were  soon  dissipated. 


^  Whatever  might  have  been  the  professions  of  Jeswunt 
Row,  there  were  too  strong  feelings  of  hatred  between  them 
for  him  seriously  to  have  anticipated  Bajerow's  consent  to 
any  union,  except  in  the  last  extremity.  Etojee,  the  bro- 
ther of  Jeswunt  Row,  had  fled,  at  the  same  time  he  did, 
from  Poona.  His  necessities  had  compelled  him  to  adopt 
the  life  of  a  common  plunderer.  He  was  taken,  and  tram- 
pled to  death  by  an  elephant.  It  was  true,  he  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  that  merited  death ;  but  he  was  the  son  of 
Tukajee  Holkar,  and  amongst  the  Mahrattas  it  was  deemed . 
an  outrage  to  execute  him  like  a  common  malefactor.  This 
act  of  Bajerow,  and  the  confinement  of  Kundee  Row,  were 
always  pleaded  by  Jeswunt  Row  as  his  excuse  for  the  life  of 
violence  and  crime  he  subsequently  led,  and  in  which  he  had 
gone  so  far,  that  he  could  neither  forgive,  nor  hope  to  be  for- 
given. Besides  this,  the  horde  of  plunderers  he  had  collected 
impelled  him  forward.  He  had  no  regular  resources  to  pay 
them,  and  they  were  to  be  fed  from  day  to  day  by  the  plunder 
of  the  country  in  which  they  acted.  Jeswunt  Row  had,  with 
no  greater  sincerity  than  he  professed  attachment  to  Bajerow, 
courted  the  amicable  interposition  of  the  British  government; 
but  authentic  documents  prove  that  from  the  commencement 
of  his  career  he  was  hostile  to  its  policy,  from  a  knowledge 
that  it  was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  that  predatory  sys- 
tem, upon  which  his  existence  and  the  attachment  of  his  fol- 
lowers depended. 

q2 
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His  enemies  commenced  the  action,  and  were 
successful  in  forcing  a  body  of  Iiis  horse  to  i-etreat. 
.Feswunt  Row,  the  instant  he  observed  this  retnn 
grade  movement,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  ad« 
dressing  a  small  jiarty  of  his  men,  advised 
who  did  not  intend  to  die  or  conquer,  to  savt 
themselves,  and  return  to  their  wives  and  cbils 
dren.  "  As  for  me  (he  exclaimed),  I  have  no' 
"  intention  of  survivinfj;  this  day;  if  I  do  not  gaiq| 
"  the  nctory.  where  can  I  fly?'"  This  proclft 
mation  of  his  resolution  was  well  seconded 
his  actions.  He  hastened  to  his  regular  infantry 
which,  commanded  by  an  English*  officer,  wer^ 
continuing  the  fight,  and,  having  met  his  fl\'ii^ 
horse,  by  his  reproaches  and  example  he  succeeded 
in  rallying  them.  The  panic  now  ceased,  and  i 
complete  victniy  was  the  reward  of  his  efforts, 
considerable  number  of  the  enemy  was  killed  aW 
wounded:  their  ramp  was  plundered,  and  Poon« 
was  only  saved  fi-imi  the  same  fate  by  the  desim 
of  the  conqueror  to  reserve  this  pnze  for  himselOt 
The  Patans  of  Ameer  Khan,  who  had  been  the  firs 
to  turn  their  backs  at  the  commencement  of  llie 
day,  were  now  the  most  forward  to  plunder;  tliej^ 
had  reached  the  skirts  of  the  city,  and  begun  the 


*  Capinin  Harding,  a  very  gallant  young  ail veniurei 
had  been  a  short  time  in  bis  service.     This  oftit.'er  wu  killed,] 
ami  his  loss  was  iiiudi  regretted  by  Jesiwuni  Rotv. 
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work  of  pillage  and  massacre,  when  Jeswunt  Row 
ordered  some  of  his  own  guns  to  play  upon  them. 
It  was  the  only  order  the  Patans  would  have 
obeyed;  but  they  did  not  wholly  desist^  till  a 
party  of  them  trying  to  force  the  safeguards  that 
were  sent  to  protect  the  place,  Jeswunt  Row, 
wounded  as  he  was,  galloped  to  the  spot,  and  slew 
two  or  three  of  them  with  his  spear.  He  on  this 
occasion,  as  at  Oojein,  displayed  a  remarkable 
degree  of  personal  energy.  His  associate.  Ameer 
Khan,  had  not  been  so  distinguished ;  and  when 
he  came  to  congratulate  Jeswunt  Row  (who  was 
tying  up  his  wounds)  on  the  happy  result  of  the 
action,  the  latter  said  smiling,  "  You  have  been 
"  lucky  to  escape,  brother.''  "  I  have  indeed," 
was  the  grave  reply  ;  "  for  see  here,  the  top  *  or- 
nament of  my  bridle  is  broken  with  a  cannon- 
ball."  "  Well,  you  are  a  most  fortunate  fellow," 
said  the  malicious  M ahratta,  bursting  into  a  loud 
laugh,  with  marked  incredulity  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  "  for  I  observe  the  shot  has  touched 
"  neither  of  your  horse's  ears,  though  the  wounded 
"  ornament  was  betwixt  them."  The  person  who 
related  this  characteristic  conversation  added,  that 
the  Patan  chief  looked  vexed  and  abashed  by  this 
coarse  but  severe  piece  of  wit. 

*  The  top  ornament,  or  Khulgee,  of  the  bridle  of  a  man  of 
rank  is  usually  of  silver  with  a  feather,  and  stands  on  the 
headstall  between  the  horse's  ears. 
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Jeswunt  Row,  after  this  victory,  waited  fifteen 
days,  till  the  arrival  of  Amrit  Row  *  (with  whom 
he  had  before  intrigued)  enabled  him  to  proceed, 
without  violating  national  prejudices,  in  his  efforts 
to  give  stability  to  his  [wwer.  On  the  ground  that 
Bajerow,  by  flying  from  his  capital,  had  virtually 
abdicated,  Anmt  Row  assumed  the  hinctionSt 
without  taking  the  name  of  Paishwah.  The  Bri- 
tish residentf  at  Poona  was  treated  with  great 
distinction,  and  every  endeavour  was  made  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  new  goveminent ;  but,  find- 
ing that  impossible,  passports  for  his  proceeding 
towards  Bombay  were  reluctantly  granted. 

For  two  months  no  violent  outrage  was  com- 
mitted on  the  inhabitants  of  Poona.  Tlie  re- 
venue collected  during  that  period,  was  ohtained 
in  a  manner  which  ex^cited  no  serious  alarms 
but  the  prepai'ations  of  the  British  govemmeni 
accelerated  a  crisis  unfavourable  to  the  plani 
of  Amrit  Row,  who,  no  doubt,  had  entered  inta 
the  views  of  Jeswunt  Row,  hi  the  liopes  of 
being  kept  in  the  office  of  Dewan.  or  minister, 
of  tile  Poona  state,  which,  through  life,  bad 
been  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition.  But  th* 
flight  of  Bajerow.  and  his  treaty  with  the  Bri- 


"  The  adopted  son  of  (he  Pikislivr all's  fatli^r,  and  t] 
always  Btjrled  his  broihcr- 

'■     +  The  law  Sir  Bairy  Close. 
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tish  govenunent,  disappointed  all  such  expecta- 
dons,  and  left  Amrit  Row  without  the  power 
of  fulfilling  the  promises  he  had  made  to  his  pro- 
tector. The  latter,  however,  insisted  upon  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  satisfy  the  immediate  wants  of 
his  army.  This  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
pluBder  of  Poona,  and  that  act  of  rapacity  was 
now  determined  on.  Every  house  of  decent  ap- 
pearance was  entered,  and  guards  placed  over  it. 
Every  inhabitant  who  had  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing'property,  was  seized  and  tortured  till  he 
paid  the  sum  demanded,  and  troops  were  placed 
in  every  direction  to  prevent  their  escape.  The 
booty  obtained  was  very  considerable;  and  Jeswunt 
Row,  after  paying  a  great  part  of  the  arrears  of 
his  army,  marched  with  a  large  sum  in  his  trea^ 
sury  towards  Central  India. 

Dowlet  Row  Sindia  had  remained,  during  the 
whole  of  these  transactions,  encamped  near  Ber- 
hampoor,  occupied  in  preparations  for  the  war, 
which,  in  conjimction  with  Ragojee  Bhonslah,  he  a.  d.  1803. 
now  meditated  against  the  British  government. 
It  appeared  to  the  confederates  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  secure  the  aid  of  Jeswunt  Row ;  and 
a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  promise  of 
his   co-operation*  was   obtained  by  a  cession  of 


*  This  promise  of  Jeswunt  Row  to  join  the  confederacy 
against  the  British  government,  was  distinctly  admitted  by  the 


all  the  cdiiiitries  that  had  formt'rly  belonged  to 
the  Holkar  family,  and  the  release*  of  Kuii- 
dee  Row,  and  Beeniah  Baee,  Jeswunt  RoiivV 
daughter. 

Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  when  he  sent  him  Iii^ 
nephew  and  daughter,  wrote  to  Jeswuni  Row. 
then  at  Mhysir,  that  as  the  war  would  instantly 
commence,  he  Ituped  he  woidd  despatch  a  part  of 
his  anny  to  the  Deckan.  Jeswunt  Row's  first  re- 
solution was  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  t)ie 
whole  of  Ameer  Khan's  troops  actually  crossed 
the  Nerbudda.  then  swelled  by  the  rains  (it  was 
the  middle  uf  the  monsoon);  bnt  having  himself 
embarked  in  one  of  the  last  Iwats  with  Ameer 
Khan,  some  convei-sation  ensued  between  them, 
of  which  nothing  fartlier  has  ever  transpired,' 
except  that  it  was  followed  by  a  complete  change 
of  measures ;  for  next  day  the  Patan  array  began 
to  recross.  Jeswunt  Row  is  undei-stood  to  HaTC 
wTitten  a  long  letter  to  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  ioi 
excuse  for  this  conduct,  which  he  attributed  t* 
the  want  of  money  to  pay  his  followers;  and  he' 
at  the  same  time  recommended  him  to  send  his- 

officers  of  DowIpi  Bub-  Siadia,  who  iiogoliuietl  (he  treaty  oC- 
Sirjee  Aujengaurn. 

*  Both  these  children  had  been  made  prisoners  by  Dowlet 
Row  Sindia  when  he  slew  Mulliar  Row  al  Poona.  They  had 
been  for  iwmc-  lime  confined  in  Asaccrgurh.  whence  thi^  were 
now  seni  to  Jeswunt  Row's  camp. 
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infantry,  guns,  baggage,  and  family  to  Malwa, 
and  carry  on  a  predatory  war  against  the  British, 
observing,  that  if  he  attempted  to  fight  like  a 
sovereign*,  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  regular 
army»  he  would  be  defeated, —  if  like  a  Mahratta, 
he  would  be  successful.  Sindia  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  much  attention  to  the  advice  of  one 
whose  first  act  exposed  his  perfidy,  and  who,  the 
moment  he  observed  his  armies  fully  occupied  in 
Hindustan  and  the  Deckan,  took  advantage  of  the 
defenceless  condition  of  his  provinces  in  Central 
India,  to  ransack  and  destroy  them, — while  Ameer 
Khan  was  pillaging  the  more  Easteiii  districts  of 
Aslita,  Shujahalpoor,  and  Omutwarra.  Jeswunt 
Row,  after  passing  the  rainy  season  at  Indore,  went 
to  the  vicinity  of  Bampoora,  where  he  continued 
for  a  short  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Chumbul, 
and  then  moved  to  the  frontier  of  the  Jeypoor 
countries,  indiscriminately  plundering  and  exact- 
ing from  the  districts  his  armies  overran.  Sindia 
soon  afler  made  peace  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, but  the  great  losses  he  had  sustained, 
and  the  irritation  which  arose  from  some  dis- 
puted  articles   of  the  treaty,   led   to   his   again 

*  All  the  papers  of  die  Holkar  family  are  lost.  I  state 
ibis  fact  on  the  authority  of  several  persons  who  from  their 
situation  at  the  period  were  likely  to  he  correctly  informed  of 
^hat  passed* 
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A.D.iS(i  4.  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  Jeswunt  Row. 
This  was  conducted  by  Arabajee  Inglia,  throu^ 
whom  Sindia  is  represented  to  have  stated 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  Ragojee  Bhons- 
lah,  deceived  by  his  ministers,  deserted  by  hii 
army,  and  that  he  saw  no  hope  for  the  Math 
ratta  cause,  but  in  the  energj'  and  courage  ot 
Jeswunt  Row.  The  latter  answered,  that  he  had 
foreseen  the  result  of  that  description  of 
which  Sindia  attempted  to  carry  on  against  the 
British,  but  his  advice  had  been  despised.  He  wa^ 
he  said,  nevertheless  ready  to  make  one  effort  more 
against  that  nation,  i>rovided  Dowlet  Row  would 
send  him  such  a  supply  of  money  as  would  enable 
him  to  put  his  trooiw  in  motion.  He  received  aa' 
answer  through  Ambajee,  that  Sindia  •  had  no  tren 
sure  to  send  hiin,  but  he  was  at  blierty  to  levy  con- 
tributions from  his  principal  towns.  This  latitudt 
was  gladly  accepted ;  and  while  Ameei-  Khan  w; 
instructed  to  supjiiy  his  wants  (which  he  did  most 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  ihai  the  correspondence  of  thi 
period  was  burnt,  with  all  ihe  papers  or  (bt^  Holkar  family,  bj 
a  dreadful  lire  nlilcli  occurred  nine  years  ago  at  llie  cantoa 
mcnt  of  Kotalah,  near  Bampoora.  Hardly  any  thing  ws 
saved  on  this  occasion  from  the  flames,  I  write  what  is  her 
Slated  on  the  verbal  com  muni  cat  ions  of  two  respectable  per 
sons,  one  of  whom  wat  at  the  court  of  Holkar,  the  other  con 
Gdemially  employed  with  Ameer  Khan,  to  whom 
and  rcBull  of  this  negotiation  were  regularly  transmuted. 
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amply)  from  Bhilsa  and  the  Western  parts  of 
Bundeknmd,  Jeswunt  Row  marched  to  Mmi- 
dissor.  This  city  was  not  only  the  ^capital  of  a 
province,  but  also  a  great  emporiimi  of  commerce 
between  Gnzerat,  Rajpootana,  Malwa,  and  Hin- 
dustan. Although  not  so  lai^ge,  it  was  almost  as 
wealthy  as  Oojein.  Contributions  had  before  been 
levied  on  it  three  different  times  by  Holkar ;  but 
a$  these  exactions  were  in  some  d^ree  made  good 
to  those  from  whom  they  were  extorted,  by  a  par- 
tial remission  of  revenue,  the  city  was  not  ruined. 
The  present  visitation  was  more  destructive.  Jes- 
wunt Row,  to  prevent  the  flight  of  inhabitants, 
agreed,  when  within  twelve  miles  distance,  to  take 
a  comparatively  light  fine  of  three  lacks  of  rupees ; 
but  next  day,  when  he  had  completely  surrounded 
it,  and  brought  two  hundred  guns  to  bear  upon  its 
weak  defences,  he  sunmaoned  the  governor  to  de- 
liver up  the  town  at  discretion,  or  to  abide  the 
consequences  of  an  immediate  assault.  Opposition 
was  in  vain ;  the  surrender  was  agreed  to ;  and 
the  city  was  systematically  plundered  of  all  its 
wealth.  Officers  were  appointed  to  every  quar- 
ter, and  furnished  with  troops,  accountants,  and 
workmen.  The  house  of  the  governor  alone  was 
exempted  from  a  search,  which  was  elsewhere 
carried  so  far  as  to  dig  up  the  floor  of  every 
other  mansion  where  there  was  the  least  ap- 
pearance  of  comfort   or  wealth.     The  property 


I'AWii.y  or  iioi.KAii. 
found  was  diretted  to  be  seized,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion only  of  the  clothes  and  ornaments  which 
females  had  upon  their  pei-sons.  Though  a  few  of 
the  imblic  officers  who  were  supposed  to  have  con- 
cealed money  «  ere  tortured  till  they  revealed  it, 
no  other  excesses  or  cruelties  were  L-omniitted,  nor 
any  insult  offered  to  individuals ;  but  this  regula- 
rity made  the  work  more  complete,  and  the  lo» 
greater,  than  could  have  l>een  incun-ed  by  indiv 
criminate  plunder.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the 
)iublic  and  private  proi>erty  taken  on  this  occasion 
exceeds  one  million*  sterling.  So  far  is  certain, 
that  Jeswunt  Row  i-eccived  in  money,  jewels, 
goods,  and  grain,  an  amount  equal  to  sixty  lackA. 
with  which  he  paid  the  airears  of  his  army,  which 
was  at  this  [)eriod  called  upon  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  British  government. 

A  negotiation  had  been  for  some  time  carrying 
A. D.  1B04.  on  between  Jeswunt  How  and  Lord  Lake;  but. 
while  the  former  proffered  frieiidshi}).  his  demumis 
were  of  a  character  that  mark<^^  his  ijisincerity. 
and  several  intercepted  letters  to  Rajas  in  Hin- 
dustan brought  his  hostile  designs  to  light,  wbirfi 
were  confirmed  by  his  rejection  of  every  overture 
towards  a  reasonable  settlement.     The  barbarous 


•  The  amount  stated  in  ihe  manuscript  from  which  I  wnw. 
is  one  erore  of  rupees,  or  one  huiidted  laclts  ;  wliich,  ai  w* 
■biUings  ilie  rupee,  is  otic  million  sterling. 
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murder  of  the  British  *  officers  proclaimed  the  na- 
ture of  the  war  intended  to  be  carried  on.  He 
had  written  to  General  Well^sley,  who  com- 
manded in  the  Deckan,  in  terms  of  such  boast- 
ful arrogance  f  that  they  could  only  be  considered 
as  a  declaration  of  war;  but  the  Governor-gene- 
ral desisted  from  proceeding  to  extremities  until 
all  hopes  of  his  adopting  a  course  consistent  with 
the  general  tranquillity  or  safety  of  the  Company's 
possessions  were  at  an  end. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  history  to 
^detail  the  events  of  the  war  that  ensued  between 
the  British  government  and  Jeswunt  Row  Hol- 
kar.  It  commenced  by  his  losing  the  fort  and 
province  of  Tonk  Rampoora ;  but  the  impru- 
dent advance  of  the  detachment  under  Colonel 
Monson  into  Malwa,  though  attended  at  first 
with  success!,  enabled  Holkar  to  bring  his  whole 
force  upon  a  small  corps,  remote  from  all  support, 

•  The  names  ofthese  officers  were  Tod,  Ryan,  and  Vickers ; 
they  were  murdered  at  Nahar  Mughanah,  (or  Tiger's  Hill,) 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Odeypoor.  This  occurred  in  May 
1 804  ;  the  reason  assigned  was  their  correspondence  with  the 
British  commander-in-chief. 

t  This  letter  was  written  in  February  1804.  "  Countries 
*'  of  many  liundred  coss  (Jeswunt  Row  observed)  shall  be 
"  overrun.  He  (meaning  Lord  Lake)  shall  not  have  leisure 
"  to  breathe  for  a  moment,  and  calamity  will  fall  on  lacks  of 
"  human  beings  by  a  continued  war,  in  which  my  army  will 
"  overwhelm  like  the  waves  of  the  sea." 
I  The  capture  of  the  fort  of  Hinglaisgurh. 
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and  its  disastrous  retreat  euabled  hira  to  enter 
Hindustan  at  tlie  head  of  a  very  numerous  annt 
as  a  conqueror.  The  anticipation  of  success  with 
which  this  event  inspired  his  followers  was  ( 
stroyed  by  a  series  of  memorable  reverses.  The 
failure  of  the  attack  on  Delhi,  the  coin^dete 
rout  of  his  cavalry  at  Fuiruckabad,  and  the  dei 
feat  of  his  infantry  and  loss  of  his  guns  at  Deigr 
were  crowded  into  one  short  month ;  and  at. 
though  the  British  suffered  severely  in  the  subse- 
quent disastrous  attacks  on  Bhurtpoor,  this  event' 
did  not  prevent  the  necessity  of  Holkar's  re- 
treating from  Hindustan  seven  months  after  he 
eutered  it,  with  an  anny  defeated  and  di^aced^ 
and  which  had  lost  almost  all  its  guns  and  equips 
ments. 

When  he  entered  {Hindustan,  according  to  thtf 
most  correct  account  that  had  been  oiitained  of  hii 
army,  it  amounted  to  ninety-two  thousand  men,  d 
whom  sixty-six  thousand  were  cavalry,  seven  thou> 
sand  artillery,  and  nineteen  thousand  infantry,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pieces  of  ordnance;  and' 
he  left  it  with  his  whole  force  diminished  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  horse,  seven  thousand  infantry  and^ 
artillery,  and  thiity-five  guns.  His  principal  loss 
of  men  was  by  desertions;  and  among  those' 
that  left  him  were  some  of  his  oldest  and  best 
officers.* 

*  Bhuwanec  Stiunkur.  Iiis  olil^t,  unil   Litherio  his  moat 
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Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  who  had  nearly  involved 
imself  in  a  second  war  with  the  British  govem- 
ent,  by  falling  again  under  the  influence  of  Sirjee 
ow  Ghatkia,  was  recalled  by  the  events  of  this 
tmpaign  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.  He  concluded  a 
cond  treaty  with  the  British  government;  agreed 
*  exclude  for  ever  from  his  councils  a  flagitioiis 
inister,  who  was  the  avowed  cause  of  his  aber- 
tion  from  his  faith ;  and  abandoned  altogether 
le  cause  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar.  The  latter 
lie^  however,  had,  before  he  separated  fitim 
India's  army,  been  a  principal  instigator  and 
rtOT  in  plundering  Arabajee  Inglia,  an  oflicer 
horn  Sindia  had  long  employed  in  the  manage- 
lent  of  his  richest  provinces,  and  who  was  now 
Hnpelled  to  surrender  his  wealth*  by  means  as 
iolent  and  unjust  as  those  by  which  it  had  been 
massed. 


ithful  friend,  left  him  on  this  occasion.  There  is  but  one 
tount  of  his  defection.  It  was  caused  by  the  danger  in 
bich  both  his  honour  and  life  stood  from  the  hostility  of 
uroath  Dada,  the  unworthy  favourite  of  Jeswunt  Row,  who 
iring  this  service  had  made  several  efforts  to  ruin  a  man 
UMe  character  and  conduct  were  continually  contrasted 
th  his  own,  by  an  army  who  respected  Bhuwanee  Shunkur 
much  as  they  detested  him.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
ve,  from  what  passed  between  me  and  Bhuwanee  Shunkur 
len  he  came  over,  that  the  account  given  of  his  motives  is 
rrect. 

*  Fifty-six  lacks  were  extorted  from  Ambajee,  of  which 
twunt  Row  Holkar  got  half. 


Jcsivuiit  How  leiiiniiieii  with  liis  diininUhL-d 
ai'iny,  during  the  rainy  season,  in  Mewar,  and 
then  re-enteritig  Upper  Hindustan>  proceeded  hy 
rapid  iiiai-ches  to  tlie  Punjab,  followed  by  the 
British  anny,  where  he  was  comjielled  to  sue  for 
I)eace,  hy  the  conditions  of  which,  contentinf; 
liimself  with  the  i-ccoveiy  of  the  Hotkar  terri- 
tories, sudi  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Ahalrg 
Baee,  (with  the  exception  of  all  claims  and  (wk- 
sessions  North  of  the  Chunibul,)  he  abandoned  the 
wild  i>n'tensions  he  had  for  some  time  cherished, 
of  restoring,  through  the  means  of  predatory 
warfare,  tlie  former  glory  of  the  Mahratta  name. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  expectation  Jev 
wunt  Row  could  have  indulged  from  his  last  m. 
terprise.  Several  of  his  officers  wlio  hove  been 
interrogated,  state,  that  he  had  hopes  of  aid  froiH 
Runjeet  Singh  ;  and  that  he  expected  (if  at  nil 
successful)  Dowlet  Row  Sindia  would  again  be 
disposed  to  adojit  the  cause  of  his  nation ;  but 
the  fact  probably  was,  that  having  lost  his  pos- 
sessions in  the  Deckan,  and  indeed  in  Centr^ 
India,  (for  ahuobt  all  liis  territories  in  that 
quarter  had  been  occupied  by  the  Briti>h,)  awJ 
having  no  means  of  keepiiig  his  troops  tt^thff 
but  by  plunder,  he  desired  to  lead  them  into  » 
country  where  they  could  subsist ;  and  it  is 
liighly  probable  that  Sindia  encouraged  s  plan 
which    served  a  temporary  purpose,  by  carrying 


JeswuQt    Row  and    his    lawless   followers   to   s 
distance. 

■When  Jeswunt  Row  returned  from  the  Punjab, 
he  halted  for  about  a  month  in  the  country  of  Jey- 
poor;  and  while  his  armies  wasted  its  fields,  he 
exacted  eighteen  lacks  of  rupees,  from  the  fears  of 
the  Raja  and  his  ministers,  who  had  (from  causes 
imnecessary  here  to  expUdn)  been  at  that  moment 
deprived  of  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the 
British  government.  From  Jeypcxir  he  marched  A. 
into  Marwar,  where  he  commenced  a  complete 
refomuttion  of  his  army,  on  the  principle  of  re- 
ducing its  numbers  to  a  scale  more  proportioned, 
to  his  receipts,  and  of  adding  to  the  efficiency 
of  those  he  retained,  by  introducing  subordination 
and  discipline.  He  dischai^d  most  of  the  loose 
bands  of  horse  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  ad- 
vising them  to  return  to  their  homes  or  seek  other 
service,  as  he  neither  had  power  to  continue  a 
war  against  the  British,  nor  revenues  to  afford 
them  subsistence. 

Mann  Singh,  Raja  of  Joudpoor,  visited  Jes- 
wunt Row  when  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer,  and 
brought  with  him  that  chiefs  fanuly,  of  which  he 
had  taken  chai^  when  the  latter  marched  to  the 
Punjab.  Maun  Singh  claimed  his  assistance 
against  the  Raja  of  Jeypoor  in  the  contest  which 
had  arisen  between  these  potentates  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  high-bom  Princess  of  Odeypoor,  to  whose 

vou    I.  n 
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hand  both  of  them  pretended ;  but  the  Jeypoot" 
Raja  having  advanced  eighteen  lacks  of  rupees, 
on  the  express  condition  that  this  aid  should  be 
withheld,  the  reproaches  of  Maun  Singh,  for 
violated  faith  and  neglected  friendship,  were  lost 
on  the  callous  ear  of  a  chief,  whose  life  had  been 
passed  in  sacrificing  every  tie  to  the  necessitieB 
of  the  moment.  A  serious  rebellion  had  broken 
out  in  his  army ;  and  with  this  excuse  for  the 
non-perfonnance  of  his  engagements,  he  dismiss- 
ed his  old  friend,  promising,  however,  that  he 
would  l>e  neutral  in  the  ensuing  contest,  and  that 
he  would  hereafter  send  Ameer  Khan  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

The  chief  mutineers  in  Jeswunt  Row's  army 
were  the  Deckany  horse,  and  some  others  whom 
he  proclaimed  it  his  intention  to  discharge.  He 
had,  to  calm  their  \-iolence,  given  his  nephew, 
Kundee  Row,  as  an  hostage  for  the  payment  of 
their  arrears ;  but,  provoked  by  his  evasions  and 
delays,  they  determined  to  raise  this  boy,  in  whose 
name  the  government  was  cairied  on,  to  a  more 
substantial  exercise  of  authority  ;  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Gunput  Row,  the  Dewan  of  the 
family,  being  along  with  him,  they  hoisted  hit 
standard,  and  declared,  that  allegiance  was  due 
to  him  alone  as  the  legitimate  representative  of 
the  house  of  Holkar,  and  that  Jeswunt  Row, 
who  wa«  the  offspring  of  a  slave,  could  only  be 
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deemed  an  usurper.  Gunput  Row  was  a  willii^ a.d.  1806, 
instrument  on  this  occasion*;  but  Kundee  Row, 
though  only  ten  years  of  age,  is  stated  by.  all  to 
have  remonstrated  against  their  proceedings  with 
a  spirit  and  sense  above  his  years.  **  You  will  (he 
**  used  to  say)  receive  your  arrears,  which  is  your 
**  sole  object,  and  then  abandon  me  to  destrue- 
**  tion."  The  anticipations  of  the  child  were  too 
prophetic.  All  that  Jeswunt  Row  received  from 
Jeypoor  was  given  to  the  mutineers,  who,  on  re- 
ceiving their  pay,  marched  for  their  homes,  and 
within  the  week  the  sudden  death  of  Kundee 
Row  was  announced  to  the  army.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Jeswunt  Row,  act- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  by  the  advice  of  his  Grooroo,  or 
religious  guide,  Chimna  Bhow,  a  man  of  a  dissi- 
pated and  cruel  character,  to  whose  influence  some 
of  the  worst  actions  of  Jeswunt  Row  are  attributed. 
TTie  alarm  which  the  conduct  of  the  insui^nts 
had  caused  in  the  mind  of  Jeswunt  Row,  was  not 
allayed  by  the  sacrifice  of  Kundee  Row;  while 
Casee  Row  survived,  he  was  still  in  danger.  His 
death  was  resolved  upon,  and  Chimna  Bhow  is 
believed  to   have   suggested   this   second   act  of 


*  Gunput  Row  was  made  priaoner,  but  effected  hia  escape, 
and  first  fled  to  Jeypoor,  whence  he  went  to  Benares,  and 
did  not  return  till  Jeswuni  Row  had  ceased  to  act  as  the  head 
of  tlie  Holkar  state. 


R  2 
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atrocity :  he  certainly  lent  hiinself  to  its  perpe- 
tration *. 

A  general  feeling  of  horror  was  the  result  of 


*  Chimna  Bhow  went  to  Kergond  in  Nemaur,  of  which 
district  he  had  the  managenient,  aud  where  Caaee  Row  ajid  hii 
wife  were  under  his  charge.  It  has  been  said  that  he  did  nol 
mean  to  ]iut  them  to  death,  but  that  he  waB  compelled  to  do  so 
by  an  attempt  made  to  release  them,  by  a  party  of  Bungush 
Khan's  PaiHDB,  under  Dadabn  Khan.  Dungush  Khan  hu 
given  a  detailed  account  of  tlic  transaction,  on  the  report  of 
the  persons  he  employed.  Their  object  was  to  release  Casec 
Row,  whose  fate  their  allempis  may  perhaps  have  accele- 
rated. According  to  this  chief's  sialenieni,  founded  on  tlie  re- 
port of  hia  officer,  the  murder  was  committed  in  the  Jungle,  at 
some  distance  from  Kergond  ;  but  a  more  particnlar  detail  of 
the  affair  given  by  a  Sepoy  then  in  the  service  of  Chimtia 
Bhow,  anil  evidently  an  actor  in  the  scene,  states  that  Casce 
Row  and  his  wife  had  been  removed  to  Beejagurh,  and  were 
prisoners  in  a  house  near  the  lower  fort  of  that  place,  when 
its  being  surrounded  by  Bungusli  Khan's  Patans,  led  to  an 
order  for  their  immediate  execution.  The  Sepoys,  of  whom 
the  narrator  was  one,  are  represented  by  this  man  as  having 
refused  to  obey  the  order ;  on  which,  agreeably  to  his  evi- 
dence (which  is  very  particular),  a  relation  of  Chimna  Bhow*! 
entered  the  room,  and  first  struck  off  the  head  of  Casee  Row, 
and  anerward*  of  his  wife  Anundee  Baee.  The  latter  was 
pregnant,  and  a  report  was  circulated  and  believed  by  num- 
bers, that  the  child  was  born  and  saved.  This  has  since  been 
proved  to  be  without  ihe  least  foundation ;  and  Chimna  Bhow 
is  known  to  have  reported  at  the  time  to  his  master,  that  tbere 
existed  no  human  being  to  dispute  with  him.  or  his  children, 
tbc  power  lie  had  usurped  as  chief  of  the  Holkar  state. 
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these  criiiiL's ;  but  all  expression  of  it  was  re- 
pressed, from  the  dread  of  Jeswunt  Row,  whose 
increased  violence  at  this  period  gave  symptoms  of 
that  insanity  which  soon  became  outrageous,  and 
the  commencement  of  which  his  family  and  ad- 
herents (perhaps  in  kindness  to  his  memory)  date 
from  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Kundee  Row. 

When  the  mutiny  of  his  troops  took  place, 
Jeswunt  Row  employed  Ameer  Khan  to  pacify 
the  Mahomedans,  who  were  the  most  clamorous 
and  violent.  That  chief  ap])eai-s  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  urge  the  fulfihnent 
of  their  original  engagement  to  divide  equally  the 
possessions  they  might  obtain.  Though  .leswunt 
Row  evaded  the  full  performance  of  this  agi-ee- 
ment,  he  granted,  in  addition  to  other  lands, 
the  districts  of  Perawoe*  and  Touk.  He  also 
made  over  the  collection  of  the  Kotali  ti'ibute  to 
the  Patau  chief,  from  whom  he  now  ostensibly 
separated ;  and  the  latter  went  to  sei-ve  Juggut 
Singh,  Raja  of  Jeypoor,  who  agreed  to  pay  the 
whole  of  his  followers,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining, 
through  his  aid,  the  Princess  of  Odeypoor,  who 
has  been  noticed  as  the  cause  of  his  war  with 
Maun  Singh. 
■^Bfif  making  over  this  part  of  his  army  to  the 

*  This  Pergunnah,  which  lies  beiween  Aggur  and  Kotah, 
is  atiiuaied  at  a  revciiiie  of  (\(iy  ttiouMUul  rupees  per  annum. 
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Raja  of  Jfypoor,  Jt-swuiit  Row  gave  the  jwo- 
mised  support  to  that  chief,  while  he  evaded  the 
performance  of  his  engagement  to  the  Joudpoor 
prince,  by  pretending  that  Ameer  Khan  was  no 
longer  in  his  service  ;  and  the  fact  is,  the  latter 
assumed  at  this  period  independence  of  action, 
and  continued  thenceforward  to  subsist  himself 
and  army  upon  the  country  of  Rajpootana. 

After  Holkar  returned  to  Bainpoora,  he  com- 
menced casting  cannon,  and  attempting  changes 
and  improvements  in  his  army,  with  an  ardour 
and  violence  which  decidedly  indicated  that  in- 
sanity, the  crisis  of  which  it,  no  doubt,  accele- 
rated, It  was  first  observed  that  his  memory 
failed,  and  that  he  became  every  day  more  impa- 
tient and  outrageous  in  his  temper.  The  effects 
of  excessive  drinking,  to  which  he  had  been  long 
addicted*,  were  now  aggravated  by  hard  labour 
at  the  furnaces  and  founderiea.  iji  which  he 
occupied  himself  night  and  day,  often  pouring 
himself  the  metal  into  the  mould  of  his  new  can- 
non.    By  great  efforts  he  castf  above  two  hun- 

•  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  >< 
When  he  took  Poona  (a.  n.  1 
cess.  His  favourite  drink  na 
and  the  shops  of  Bombay  w 
itrong  liquors  for  his  supply. 

t  A  Hindu  artificer  called  Soobharam,  was  ihe  chief  direc- 
tor of  his  foiindery.     He  was  a  slave  and  i>chol)ir  of  the  famov* 


IS  from  his  yuuth  dissipated. 
01)  he  gave  way  to  every  ex- 
cherry  and  raspberry  brandy, 
re  drained  of  these  and  other 
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dred  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  in  three  or  four 
months,  many  of  which  were  mounted  as  gal- 
lopers. He  had  received  the  strongest  impres- 
sions of  the  superiority  of  this  branch  of  artillery, 
from  having  experienced,  in  his  campaign  in  Hin- 
dustan, their  utility  against  his  light  troops.  His 
cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  two  thousand  *  fa- 
mily adherents,  he  determined  should  consist  of 
men  on  monthly  pay,  riding  the  horses  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  nearly  ten  thousand  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  formed  into  raiments,  and  horses  were 
ordered  to  be  purchased  in  every  direction  to  dou- 
ble their  number.  He  broke  up  the  remains  of 
his  old  infantry,  and  formed  twelve  new  batta- 
lions. Both  men  and  horses  in  his  new  levies  were 
measured  with  a  standard ;  the  latter  were  only 
bought  when  of  a  good  size,  but  the  battalions 
were  divided  into  three  classes  f — ^the  large,  the 


Mauo  Singh  Chowdry,  who  long  directed  the  foundery  at 
Oojein  ;  and  is  reported  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  science. 
The  metal  of  the  new  cannon  was  purchased  in  every  quarter 
and  at  any  price,  for  Jeswunt  Row  became  furious  at  the 
least  delay. 

*  These  two  thousand  were  what  is  termed  Sillkhdar  ;  that 
is,  men  who  provide  and  keep  their  own  horses,  and  receive 
an  average  pay  in  lieu  of  all  charges  for  their  support. 

t  The  Mahratta  names  for  these  different-sized  battalions 
were,  Oottum,  the  best,  Mudhyum,  the  middlemost,  and 
Kunisht,  the  least.     The  corps  were  known  by  these  names. 
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middle,  and  the  small.  Everj-  recruit  was 
aured,  and  sent  to  the  corps  to  which  his  stature 
was  ajipropriate.  Jeswunt  Row  carried  on  these 
improvements  in  a  manner  tliat  shewt^  the  wan- 
dering of  his  mind.  What  he  ordered  must  be 
done  in  a  moment,  or  his  violence  was  excessive; 
he  iiei-sonaJly  superintended  every  operation,  he 
was  out  at  day-light  drilling  his  troops,  making 
the  cavalry  chaise  the  infantry,  the  latter  move 
upon  the  gims,  wliich  in  their  turn  galloped  to  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  lines,  and  were  made  to  fire 
close  to  the  men  and  horses,  to  accustom  both  (as 
he  used  laughingly  to  observe)  to  stand  the  hottest 
fire.  These  sham  fights  took  place  twice  a-day, 
and  he  appeared  directing  every  individual,  as 
well  as  the  whole,  with  a  species  of  [)ersona)  acti- 
vity and  enei^  that  accelerated  improvement  in  a 
d^ree  almost  incredible.  But  the  career  of  this 
extraordinary  man  was  drawing  to  a  close  :  he 
had  passed  seven  or  eight  months  in  scenes  such 
as  have  lieen  described,  before  his  madness  reach-, 
ed  the  height  which  led  to  his  confinement.  It' 
had  long  been  perceived  by  those  around  him  ; 
but  the  a^ce  his  character  inspired,  made  all  dread 
proceeding  to  extremities,  Jeswunt  Row  was 
himself  not  insensible  to  the  progress  of  his  ma- 
lady. His  violent  proceedings,  and  the  severe 
account  to  which  he  called  his  principal  officers 
after  he  returned  from  the  Punjab,  caused  many 
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them  to  flj ;  and  Balaram  Seit,  who  had  been 

efficient  agent  employed  in  the  n^otiation 
li  the  British  government  *,  had  risen  to  be  his 
Iran,  or  minister.  To  him  Jeswunt  Row  often 
immiicated  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  his  reason, 
jiras  wont  to  exclaim  with  impatience,  **  What 
say  one  moment,  I  forget  the  next ;  give  me 
ijsic."  Balaram  used  at  the  time  to  promise 
i]ience  to  this  request,  and  indeed  to  every 
sr  that  Jeswunt  Row  made;  and  the  latter, 
lied  by  his  compliance,  thought  no  more  of 
It  had  passed.  Innumerable  orders  for  put- 
;  different  persons  to  death  were  given  during 

paroxysms;   but  one   or  two  only  suffered; 

remainder  were  saved  by  the  address  and 
evolence  of  the  minister,  who,  while  his  na- 
d  timidity  made  him  tremble  f   for  his  own 

was  always  most  anxious  to  prevent  the 
Tuction  of  others.      But   such   scenes   could 


This  person,  with  an  inferior  agent  called  Shaick  Hubee- 
ih,  negotiated  with  me  the  treaty  concluded  in  the  Punjab 
muary  1806. 

The  description  of  Balaram's  interviews  with  Jeswunt 
'  mt  this  period  is  ludicrous.  He  generally  wrapped  him- 
up  in  a  thin  cloth,  and  sat  trembling.  Jeswunt  Row 
to  say  at  times,  **  What  is  the  matter  with  you*  Ba- 
il V*  •*  A  slight  fever,"  was  the  usual  reply. — Notwith- 
ling  this  alarm,  he  kept  his  post,  when  many  who  had 
:haracter  of  more  courage  deserted. 
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not  long  continue.  One  night,  when  Gunganun' 
Kottaree  had  the  charge  of  the  guard  over  the 
palace,  all  the  females  ran  out,  exclaiming 
tliey  were  in  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  Mi 
raja.  Gungarani,  after  directing  them  to  a  pi 
of  safety,  entered  the  inner  a]>artinents ;  he  at 
the  same  time  sent  for  the  minister  Balaram  :  thej 
could  not  at  first  discover  Jeswmit  Row,  but, 
having  brought  liglitin,  he  was  at  last  found  trying 
to  conceal  himself  in  a  lai^  bundle  of  loose  clothes. 
It  was  resolved  by  those  present,  that  his  insanity 
had  reached  an  extremity,  when  he  could  no  longer 
be  suffered  to  go  at  large.  Men  were  directed  to 
seize  liiin,  and  they  took,  or  rather  draped  hiwi 
to  an  outer  room,  that  the  females  of  the  faiiiil)' 
might  return  to  their  apartments.  Although  Je»- 
wunt  Row  api>eared,  when  force  was  used,  men- 
tally insensible  to  what  passed,  his  bodily  exertions 
to  emancipate  liiinself  were  very  great,  and,  lieing 
increased  by  the  strength  which  insanity  creates 
it  required  twenty  or  thirty  men  to  master  him; 
but  that  was  at  last  eft'erted,  and  he  who  a  few 
houi-s  before  had  received  a  real  or  feigned  olie- 
diencc  to  the  slightest  order,  was  now  bound 
fast  with  ropes  like  a  wild  beast.  The  night 
passed  in  anxiety,  hut  a  sensible  resolution  was 
taken  to  attempt  no  conceahuent.  On  the  ensuing 
morning  the  whole  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  state 
and  tile  army  were  informed,  either  by  verbal  or 
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tten  communications,  of  his  actual  condition. 

trouble  ensued;  all  appeared  contented  to 
lit  the  result.    On  the  third  day,  Jeswunt  Row 

an  interval  of  reason  :  he  asked  why  he  had 
n  bound,  and,  when  informed  of  what  had 
3ed,  he  mei'ely  said,  "  You  acted  right,  I  must 
ave  been  very  mad  ;  but  release  me  from  cords; 
?nd  for  my  brother  Ameer  Khan,  and  make 
le  well."  A  superstitious  belief  existed  that 
le  evil  spirit,  who  haunted  the  palace  of  Bam- 
ra,  had  bereft  him  of  reason ;  and  he  was  in 
sequence  removed  to  Gurrote,  a  town  at  a 
rt  distance*  from  that  city.  His  malad^ 
ugh  it  became  every  day  more  confirmed, 
sed  to  be  so  outrageous  as  at  firsty  He  was, 
rever,  kept  in  a  tent  by  himself,  surrounded 
guards,  and  some  of  his  most  confidential  ser-* 
ts  were  entrusted  with  the  unmediate  custody 
his  person.     They  became  early  familiar  with 

fits  of  insanity,  which  were  frequent,  and  va- 
is  in  their  character.  Sometimes  they  were 
ent,  but  oftener  marked  by  a  strange  mix- 
3  of  entertaining  folly  and  mischief.  Ameer 
an,  who  had  hastened  to  obey  his  summons, 
ears   to    have    made    every   effort    to   effect 

recovery.     He  brought  a   Mahomedan  phy- 


It  lies  fifteen  miles  South-west  from  Bampoora. 


/ 
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Bician,  who  was  at  one  tinie  sanguine  of  success : 
and  we  receive  a  good  impression  of  his  sense 
and  skill,  from  liis  having  at  first  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  Jeswunt  Row's  malady  having  its  origin 
in  any  supernatural  cause,  and  his  latterly  re- 
fusing to  give  hini  medicine,  because  he  could  not 
control  those  who  had  the  tharge  of  his  diet, 
and  who  gave  him  what  his  physician  thought 
would  counteract  his  remedies.  A  Brahmin*  wa* 
sent  by  Dowlet  Row  Sindia  to  attempt  the  cure; 
but,  either  from  a  contempt  for  this  doctor,  who 
I  practised  much  superstitious  mummery  in  the  ad- 
I  ininistration  of  his  medecines,  or  want  of  respect 
I  towards  the  prince  who  sent  him,  Jeswunt  Row 
'  appeared  to  dehght  in  making  this  person  the 
object  of  his  most  malicious  and  indecent  jestsj. 
But,  to  conclude,  all  attempts  for  his  recoverj 
failed.  After  remaining  about  a  year  in  a  state  ci 
madness,  he  sunk  into  one  of  complete  fatuity. 
While  in  this  last  stage,  lie  never  spoke,  and 
seemed  quite   insensible    to   every  thing  around 


h 


•  The  name  of  this 

man  wiis  Kimdee  RowJoshee. 

t  These  jests  were 

at  times  not  confined  to  words 

norli- 

mited  to  this  Brahmin 

ihysician  ;  and  it  was 

ihat  those  around  sav 

Chimna  Bhow,  who 

was  less 

distin- 

guiahed  aa  his  tutor  t 

an  us  his  instigator  to 

crime,  s 

ddfSllj 

uiailed  by  hi*  master 

who  had  called  him  o 

preiex 

ofcOD- 

Bulling  him,  but  gave 

him.  before  be  could 

escape. 

a  moil 

Mvere  beating. 

^ 
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He  waa  carefully  attended*,  and  fed  like 
uit  with  milk,  fiy  tlus  treatment,  his 
ce  waa  protracted  for  nearly  three  years, 
lie  died  f  at  the  city  of  Bampoora ;  near 

a   small  but  handsome  and  solid  mauso- 
has  been  erected  over  his  ashes, 
runt  Row  Holkar  was  of  middling  stature, 

very  strong  and  active  make  ;  his  com- 
I  was  dark,  and  his  countenance  had  suf- 
much  in  appearance  from  the  loss  of  an 

but  its  expression  was  nevertheless  agree- 
Tom    the    animation    given   hy    verj'  high 

which  he  had  constitutionally,  and  which 
ly  attended  him  through  danger  and  mis- 
;,  but  struggled  for  a  period  with  the  dread- 


e  femak-  tvho  attended  him  tliruughout  liig  madneBS, 
bhn  while  in  this  state,  was  Lukshmee  B.iee,  a  moat 
ble  woman,  who  gained  such  exlraordinary  influence 
n,  that  he  did,  lik«  a  child,  every  thing  she  wished, 
wunt  Row  died  on  the  1 1  ih  of  the  Hindu  mooih 
,  in  the  year  oflheSiimbut  1S6S,  corresponding  with 
li  October,  A.o.  1811.  ' 

is  called  a  Chetteree.  I  was  pleased  to  find,  when  I 
it,  one  of  Jesnunt  Row's  faTouritc  horses,  enjojring 
1  good  food  near  the  tomb  of  his  master. 
e  loaa  of  his  eye  was  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  a 
ick  at  Burgonda,  already  noticed.  It  i«  a  commun- 
laervation  in  India,  that  -'one-eyed  mea  are  wicked." 
t  Row,  when  told  the  aight  was  gone  from  Ins  eye,  jeit- 
baerred.  "  I  was  before  bad  enough,  but  I  shall  now 
e  Oooroo,  or  high-priest  of  rogues." 
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i'ul  malady  tliat  terminated  his  life.  This  chief 
had  been  well  educated;  he  understood  Persian, 
though  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  it ;  hut  in 
his  own  language,  the  Mahrutta.  he  wrote  with 
great  correctness ;  and  he  was  a  quick  and  able 
accountant.     In  horsemanship,  and  in  all  niaoly 

r  exercises,  particularly  the  management  of  the 
spear,  few  excelled  .Teswunt  Row  ;  and  his  cou- 
rage was  iuUy  equal  to  his  skill.  Of  this  he  gare 
proofe  on  every  occasion.  At  Poona  he  led  tlif 
charge  on  Sindia's  guns,  and,  heing  wounded  and 

I  pulled  from  his  horse  hy  an  aitillery  soldier  of 
great  strength,  he  wrestled  with  his  enemy  oa 
foot,  till  one  of  his  attendants  came  to  his  aid, 
and,  after  slaying  his  antagonist,  remounted  Mm. 
He  gloried  in  such  exploits,  and,  indeed,  in  till 
feats  which  displayed  {>ersoiiat  prowess.  WTiol 
has  been  said  comprises  ull  the  tjualities  he  poi- 
sessed  that  are  entitled  to  praise  :  they  were  sacb 
as  were  to  be  expected  from  his  frame  of  body 
and  early  hahits  of  life.  The  natural  son  of  a 
Mahratta  chief,  bom  to  no  expectation  lieyond 
that  of  commanding  a  hody  of  predatory  honie. 
and  initiated  in  infancy  to  all  that  belonged  In 
that  condition,  Jeswunt  Row  would  have   Iteeii 

I  distinguished,  had  his  father  lived,  as  one  of  thf 

I  boldest  and  most  active  freebooters  in  a  MahrattA 
army.  This  was,  from  the  first,  the  fame  he 
aspired  to;    and  it  would    have  been  happy  for 
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self  and  others,  had  his  sphere  continued  li- 
sd  to  subordinate  action.  But,  compelled  to 
it  by  the  murder  of  one  brother  *,  and  warned 
iie  danger  in  which  his  own  life  stood  by  the 
tic  execution  of  another  f,  when  fortune  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Holkar  state,  he  adopted  a 
lerate  course ;  and  his  mind,  if  ever  it  were 
e  to  better  sentiments,  soon  became  callous  to 
y  feeling  of  virtue  or  morality.  But  had  it 
d  otherwise,  he  early  arrived  at  a  bad  emi- 
ce  firom  which  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
etreat ;  for  although  his  natural  energy  sup- 
ted  him  in  authority,  Jeswunt  Row  was  never 
re  than  the  leader  of  an  army  of  plunderers,  to 
>m  he  lent  the  aid  of  his  talents,  his  name,  and 
cause,  and  who,  in  return,  adhered  to  him 
mghout  the  vicissitudes  of  his  turbulent  life, 
directed,  without  controlling,  their  licentious- 
i ;  and  they,  awed  by  his  vigour,  and  soothed 
bis  ample  indulgence  to  their  worst  excesses, 
red  him  with  an  obedience  that  made  him 
rible  as  a  destroyer.  It  may  be  questioned 
those  who  seek  to  palliate  his  crimes,  whe- 
r  he  could  have  enjoyed  power  on  any  other 
ms.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  part 
acted  was  quite  congenial  to  his  character, 
was,  indeed,  formed  by  nature  to  conunand 

By  Dowlet  Row  Sindia.       f  By  the  Paifhwah  Bajerow. 
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a  horde  of  plunderers.  Master  of  the  art  of  ca- 
joling those  who  approached  him — flattery,  mirth, 
and  wit,  were  alternately  used  to  put  his  chiefs 
and  troops  into  good  humour,  when  want  of  pay, 
or  other  causes,  led  to  their  being  discontented  or 
mutinous.  But  attempts  at  intimidation  on  thdr 
part  never  failed  of  rousing  a  spirit  which  made 
the  boldest  tremble.  "  Do  not  mistake  me,"  he 
exclaimed  to  a  Patau  oflScer*,  (who  endeavoured 
to  stop  him,  when  the  anny  was  at  Poona,  to 
listen  to  a  complaint  about  pay) — "  do  not  mistake 
"  me  for  Ameer  Khan.  I  will  have  you  plun- 
"  dered,  for  your  insolence,  of  what  you  have, 
"  instead  of  giving  you  more."  The  man  fled, 
and  thought  himself  fortunate  to  escape  punish- 
ment. The  anger  of  Jeawunt  Kow  was,  how- 
ever, soon  over,  and  his  disposition  is  repre- 
sented, by  all  who  served  him,  to  have  been 
naturally  kind  and  generous.  But  his  ruliif 
passion  was  power  on  any  terms  ;  and  to  att^ 
and  preserve  that,  all  means  were  welcomed  ;  nor 
could  the  most  unworthy  favourite,  of  whom  he 
had  several  f,  suggest  a  breach  of  faith  or  deed 

*  iumshere  Khan,  lately  the  manager  of  Nimbharn,  wfafit 
he  died  a  few  months  ago. 

i  Chimna  Bhow,  his  tutor,  and  Hurnath  Dada  (a  barber  bf 
caste),  nhom  he  brought  up  and  raised  to  great  power,  wctt 
his  two  principal  favourites ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  sajr  which ef 
the  two  was  the  worst  man. 


L. 


of  atrocity,  that  he  would  not  commit,  to  relieve 
the  distress,  nr  forward  the  object  of  the  inoinent. 
Acting  from  such  motives,  he  came  like  a  demon 
of  destruction  to  undo  the  fair  fabric  of  the  virtu- 

\  ous  Ahalya  Baee  ;  and  from  the  hour  he  cora- 

/menced  his  career  in  Central  India,  the  work  of 
desolation  Ijegan.  His  ajwlogists  (and  there  are 
many  who  advocate  his  cause)  say,  that  he  had 
from  the  first  no  country  to  jirotect ;  that  the  in- 
justice of  Sindia  had  plunged  him  so  deeply  in 
gmlt,  that  to  retreat  l>ecanie  inipossilile,  as  he 
never  obtained  regular  resources  sufficient  to  pay 
an  army,  which  he  could  not  disband  without  dan- 
ger, both  to  his  [Jower,  and  to  his  life.  All  this  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent;  but,  in  reaUty,  Jeswunt 
Row  had  no  esteem  for  the  principles  of  good  and 
regular  goverainent,  an<l  never  evinced  the  least 
desire  to  establish  them.      His  object,  oflen  de- 

jclared,  was  to  restore  tlie  Mahratta  supremacy 
(over  India  by  a  revival  of  the  ancient  predatory 
system  ;  but  the  times  w  ere  tUfferent :  for,  instead 

I  of  the  falling  empire  of  the  Moghuls,  he  had  to 
contend  against  the  rising  foilunes  of  the  firitish  : 
and  in  place  uf  tlie  national  foree  employed  by 
SevBJee,  he  had  a  motley  band  of  desperate  free- 
booters, who  recognized  no  one  common  principle 
hut  the  love  of  rapine.  The  failure  of  his  cam- 
paign in  Hindustan  awakened  this  chief  from  his 
dreams  of  plunder  and  conquest.  He  tried  to 
VOL.  I.  s 
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refonii  his  aainy,  and  raved  about  iitiprovemcnts 
in  his  internal  system  of  rule  ;  but  the  end  of  1 
career  approached.  A  life  which  had  commenced 
in  trouble,  and  which  had  been  marked  by  all  t 
extremes  of  i)overty,  of  violence,  of  dissipation, 
ambition,  and  of  crime,  was  to  terminate  in  is* 
sanity,  and  leave  a  lesson  how  inadequate  couraf 
and  talent,  when  unaccompanied  by  inoderatioD 
and  virtue,  were  to  the  successlid  conduct  of  pubi 
He  affairs,  or  the  happiness  of  those  governed. 

Tlie  actions  and  chai'acter  of  Jeswunt  Ro* 
Holkar  have  been  particularly  dwelt  u]xm,  from  If 
consideration  of  the  influence  which  his  short  r 
of  only  ten  years  had  ujwn  the  coimtiT  undes^ 
his  dominion.  From  the  day  that  Tukajce  died, 
the  tfane  of  trouble,  as  it  is  emphatically  calle^ 
conunenced  ;  for  from  that  hour  men  ceased  i 
have  even  the  consolation  that  lielongs  to  those 
who  are  governed  by  a  despot,  whose  \yovreri 
ttiou^h  it  oppresses  them,  at  least  keeps  otha 
tyrants  aloof  Jeswimt  Row  not  (inly  left  thenb 
at  times  exposed  ^>  his  enemies,  but  often  was 
either  imwilUng  or  imable  to  protect  them  from 
the  excesses  of  his  own  army.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  circumstances,  so  long  as  he  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  goveranicnt,  there  wd« 
always  some  mixture  of  pride  to  his  family  and 
subjects,  in  the  contemplation  of  an  active  and. 
daring  soldier  stmggliTig  with  fortune  ;  and  hopes 
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of  change  and  reform  appear  to  have  been  che- 
rished to  the  last ;  but  when  his  power  ceased, 
and  his  troops  contemned  the  restraint  which  weak 
ministers  and  commanders  attempted  to  impose 
on  them,  men's  sufferings  became  more  intolera- 
ble from  the  baseness  of  the  instruments  by  whom 
they  were  oppressed.  The  fact  is,  the  Holkar 
government  may  be  said  to  have  been  suspended 
from  the  date  of  Jeswunt  Row's  insanity,  until 
restored  in  the  person  of  his  son  Mulhar  Row  by 
the  treaty  of  Mundissor.  An  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent ministers  and  leaders  who  exercised  autho- 
rity in  the  name  of  the  family,  during  the  eleven 
years  of  unparalleled  anarchy  which  intervened, 
merits,  and  must  receive,  particular  notice ;  for, 
independent  of  its  importance  as  local  history,  it 
is  singularly  calculated  to  illustrate  the  habits, 
prejudices,  and  character  of  the  natives  of  India. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 


Eveiiti  at  (/if  Court   of  llolkar,  from  the   insaniiy  ) 
Jestcwwf  Row,  A.  D.  1808,  till  A.  D.  1820. 


a.     After  Jeswunt  Row  became  insane,  Bali 
Seit  came  ostensibly  into  the  principal  mam 
iiient  of  affairs;  but  he  acted  on  all  ]Kjints  uni 
the  inimediate  direction  of  Toolsah  Baee, 
had  some  time  before  raised  herself,  by  her  Iteaul 
and  talents,  to  a  very  commanding  influence  in 
government,  and  was  now  considered  as  its  head, 
The  subsequent  actions  and  death   of  tliis  latlv 
have  an  interest  that  will  excuse  a  few  words  re- 
garding her  origin.      A  jierson  called  Adjeeliah 
obtained  local  celebrity  as  a  priest  of  the  sect  ol' 
Maun  Bhow  *  ;  and  Hnreka  Baec.  who  was 
favourite  niisticss  of  the  first   Mulhar  Row, 
coming  hb  disciple,  Meenah  Baee,  who  was 


ti»^ 


*  This  sect  of  M&un  Bhow  ones  its  origin  to  an  impostor, 
called  Krishna  Shut,  well  known  in  ihe  Southern  part*  of 
India.  The  doctrines  of  this  sect  leach  the  sacrcdnew  of  A' 
Vedas,  but  deny  the  Ptiranas  and  Gceiaa 


J 
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favourite  female  servant  of  Hureka  Baee,  also 
elected  him  as  her  Gooroo,  or  holy  father ;  and, 
from  visiting  at  his  house,  became  acquainted  with 
Toolsah  Baee,  who  was  then  in  the  family,  and,, 
indeed,  the  supposed  daughter  of  the  Maun  Bhow 
priest*.  She  was  married  prior  to  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Jeswunt  Row,  who  from  the  moment  he 
saw  her  f ,  became  enamoured  of  her  beauty ;  and 
in  a  few  days  Toolsah  Baee  was  in  his  house,  and 
her  husband  in  a  prison.  The  latter  was  after^ 
wards,  at  the  lady's  intercession,  released  and  sent 
to  his  home  in  the  Deckan,  having  received,  in 
compensation  for  the  k>ss  of  his  handsome  wife,  a 
horse,  a  dress,  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  Tool- 
sah Baee,  from  the  day  she  became  the  mistress 
of  Jeswunt  Row,  maintained  her  .hold  upon  his 
affections ;  her  authority  was  soon  completely 
established  over  his  household,  and  this  gave  her 


*  Like  popes  and  cardinals,  this  order  of  holy  men  (who 
are  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the  female  sex)  can  only 
acknowledge  cousins  and  nieces. 

t  She  was  brought  from  Mandoo  (where  she  had  gone  with 
Adjeebah)  to  Mhysir,  by  Shamrow  Madik,  who  had  seen 
and  admired  her  beauty,  and  encouraged  Jeswunt  Row  to 
form  the  connexion,  expecting,  probably,  his  own  interest 
would  be  improved  by  the  influence  of  one  whose  advance- 
ment he  had  promoted.  These  particulars  were  related  to 
me  by  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Shamrow,  the  present  ma* 
nager  of  Hursorah. 


an  influence  and  direction  in  all  public  affain^ 
that  made  her,  as  a  matter  of  course,  succeed  I 
tile  regency  during  his  insanity.  The  claims  of 
females  to  such  power  are  readily  admitted  by  the 
Mahrattas  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Toolsah  Baee 
do  not  apjwar  to  have  ever  been  openly  di»; 
puted.  She  used  to  hold  daily  Durbar,  or  court* 
but  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  Ahalya  Bacfi. 
She  was  always  seated  behind  a  cm'tain,  and  com- 
mimicated  with  her  ministers  and  officers  throu^ 
her  confidant,  Meenah  Baee,  who  remained  UDi 
veiled  on  the  outside. 

Toolsah  Baee  at  first  gave  her  entire  confidence 
to  Balaram  Seit,  and.  as  that  minister  had  tba 
support  of  Ameer  Khan,  his  authority  seemed 
well  established.  The  army,  however,  soon  bfii 
came  altogether  insubordinate.  The  infantrj 
seized  iijion  the  person  of  Jeswunt  Row,  and  c 
ried  him  to  a  tent  in  their  own  hues,  declaring  b 
had  Iieen  rendered  insane  by  witchci-aft,  and  that 
they  would  effect  his  recovery.  Ameer  Kha% 
who  succeeded  in  (pielling*  this  mutiny,  was  si 
ubliged  to  quit  Malwa.  to  attend  to  his  interests  Jtt 
Rajpootana ;  iiut  he  left  Ghufibor  Khan,  a  Ma*' 
honiedan^  who  had  married  a  sister  of  his  ^ 


'  He  possessed  ample  means  to  effect  this  object.  Jeswito^ 
Row  \\:fl  his  finances  in  a  good  aiatc,  and  ten  lacks  ol'ru|)ee«,i 
wliii-li  were  tii  tlii:  treasury,  were  seized  by  AnK-er  Kliau. 
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at  the  court  of  Holkar  as  his  representative.  This 
chief  received  the  title  of  Nabob,  and  an  assign- 
ment* of  twenty  thousand  rupees  per  mensem 
was  fixed  by  Balaram  Seit  for  the  support  of  him- 
self, and  of  one  thousand  horse,  which  he  agreed 
to  maintain.  These  events  occurred  about  seven 
or  eight  months  after  Jeswunt  Row  was  con- 
fined. 

The  army,  which  had  been  during  the  last 
season  on  the  Kalee  Sind  river,  moved  Southward 
wlien  the  rains  approached,  and  established  its 
cantonments  at  Mhow,  where  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Balaram  nearly  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
his  own  authority.  The  twelve  new  battalions  of 
infantry,  with  their  gims,  were  each  under  a  sepa- 
rate officer.  He  formed  them  into  one  lai^  Cam- 
poo,  or  legion,  and  gave  the  command  to  Ittierma 
Kower,  (a  favourite  personal  servant  of  Jeswunt 
Row,)  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  title  of  Colonel. 
This  man,  who  was  of  a  bold  and  restless  mind, 
early  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  those  who  ad- 
vised him  to  seize  the  reins  of  government.  His 
fii-st  step  was  to  plant  guards  over  the  tent  of 
Jeswunt  Row,  that  of  Toolsah  Baee,  and  the 
other  ladies  of  the  family ;  and  his  second,  was 
the  issue  of  a  positive  order  to  allow  none  to  visit 


*  This  amount  was  the  estimated  net  produce  of  a  Jaidad, 
or  assignment  of  land,  granted  to  GhufFoor  Khan. 
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the  iiiiiane  prince,  or  Toolsah  Baee,  without  hir 
]jermission.  He  at  the  same  time  directed  the 
ministers  and  other  officers  of  government  to  cany 
on  business  as  usual ;  but  warned  tJiem  to  take  up 
measures  that  had  not  the  sanction  nf  his  appio^ 
bation  and  concurrence.  Dhcnna  was  well  known 
as  a  man  of  courage  and  resolution  ;  but,  thou^ 
he  succeeded  in  intimidating  all  for  the  moment, 
so  violent  a  proceeding  coidd  not  but  excite  oppo- 
sition. The  ladies  of  Ilolkar's  family  (particular^ 
Toolsah  Baee)  made  seci-et  reitresentations 
Ghuffoor  Khan,  intreating  bijii  to  liberate  them 
from  the  restraint  in  which  they  were  placed ;  and! 
that  chief  united  with  Balarani  Seit  and  s 
officers  in  a  combination  to  destroy  Dherma. 
They  were  joined  by  Raja  Mohyput  Ram*,  who 
had  the  year  Ijefore  fled  from  the  Hyderabad  ter^ 
ritories  and  joined  Jeswunt  Row  at  Rampoor^ 
by    whom    he  was  welcomed!  and    taken    intA 


*  Mohyput  Itam  owed  hia  first  rise  to  the  influence  it 
acquired  as  Paishkar,  or  principal  man  of  bustnen, 
Monsieur  Raymond,  when  "hat  officer  commanded  the  Freiui 
corps  in  the  Nizam's  service-  In  17yy,  when  that  body 
disarmed  and  reFormed,  he  made  himself  very  useful,  and roM 
to  higli  favour  and  employ.  On  the  death  of  Meer  Alunii, 
the  minister  at  Hyderabad,  he  attempted  to  excite  dil> 
turbances  in  the  country,  which  terminated  in  his  being  col 
pellcd  to  fly  the  Nizam's  territories. 

t  He  is  said  to  have  proposed  a  plan,  which  Jeswunt  Ki 
enlcrtuined  favourably,  of  proceeding  to  the  Dcckan.  to  I 
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service,  with  a  thousand  followers:  considerable 
arrears  were  due  to  these  mercenaries,  and  the 
demand  of  payment  was  to  be  the  pretext  for  put- 
ting Jeswunt  Row  under  restraint*.  This  was 
accordingly  done  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
customs  of  the  Mahratta  armies  on  such  occa- 
sions prevented  Dherma  Kower  from  taking  any 
violent  measures  to  repel  an  insult,  which,  he 
saw  from   the   first,  was   directed   against   him- 


the  Nizam  in  an  eflfort  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  British 
government,  with  whose  interference  in  his  aflfairs  Mohyput 
Ram  represented  that  sovereign  as  dissatisfied.  Such  re- 
ports filled  the  Ackhars,  or  native  papers  of  the  day  ;  hut  the 
Nizam,  acting  no  douht  at  the  suggestion  o£  the  British  Resi- 
dent, expressed  his  wish  in  a  letter  to  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar, 
under  date  the  5d  of  Fehruary,  1809,  that  he  should  meet 
with  no  encouragement.  Jeswunt  Row,  in  reply,  observed, 
that  his  honour  forbad  the  surrender  of  a  man  who  had 
sought  his  protection ;  but  he  stated,  that  it  was  his  intenti<m 
to  send  Mohyput  Ram  to  Calcutta  to  have  his  fate  decided  by 
**  the  Council." 

*  The  restraint  'termed  Dhcrna,  which  troops  in  the  irre- 
gular armies  of  India  have  from  usage  a  right  of  inflicting  on 
their  chiefs,  to  compel  payment  of  arrears,  consists  in  pre- 
venting them  from  moving  from  the  place,  or  eating,  till  the 
affair  is  adjusted.  The  party  inflicting  this  restraint  becomes 
equally  subject  to  it ;  and  the  privation  suffered  by  both  par- 
ties usually  leads  to  a  speedy  compromise.  The  usage  of  the 
Dherna  is  perfectly  understood,  and,  generally  speaking, 
strictly  observed.  Other  troops  will  not  act  against  a  party 
who  are  adopting  this  recognized  mode  of  coercing  their  com- 
mander to  the  payment  of  their  arrears. 


J 
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self.  Balaiairi  Seit  and  Guiigurain  Kottaree 
pi-eteiided  to  interpose,  and  persuade  Mohyput 
Ram  to  take  tliirty  thousand  rupees  and  move' 
away,  to  wliicli  overture  he  seemingly  consented 
and  actually  icceived  twenty  thousand.  Dtienna, 
however,  at  tliis  stage  of  the  traiisaction,  div. 
covered  thei-e  was  a.  serious  combination  8g 
Ills  power,  if  not  his  life.  His  measures  wen 
prompt  and  decided.  He  sent  an  order  to  Moh)'* 
put  Ram  to  march  forthwith  from  camp,  and  tf 
the  same  time  went  himself  to  the  tent  of  OhuffuqiC 
Khan,  whom  he  addressed  as  tiie  representatiiK 
iif  Ameer  Klian,  in  a  short  but  resolute  mauiiQ 
"  Ameer  Khan,"  said  he,  *•  stands  to  me  in  ikf 
"  same  relation  as  Jeswunt  Row,  and  I  am  Imt  i 
"  slave  of  the  latter.  It  is  only  a  few  days  aad 
"  I  shewed  my  rcsjwct  for  him,  and  my  fiiendsl^ 
"  for  you,  by  obtaining  grants  of  Jowrah  ^ 
*•  other  districts  for  the  payment  of  your  adbl 
"  rents.  Why  have  you  plotted  with  a  stnmga 
'"  like  Mohyput  Ram,  to  seize  and  destroy  nier 
GhuHbor  Khan,  not  a  little  alarmed  at  Iiis  manocf 
denied  the  fact.  Tins  conversation  took  place  I 
night,  and  shoi-tly  after  sunrise  next  day  a  1)0 
talion,  with  two  guns,  moved  down  iijhii  II 
tents*  of  Mohyput  Ram,  who  had  iK-un  wamo! 


*  The  cnntunmenEa  of  Jeswiint  Row  near  Mhow  cxitnib 
over  nearly  the  Bamc  ground  wltich  llie  Britlsl)  lincK  now  a 
citpy,  and  Moliyimt  Rain's  [cuU  vtam  a  liuk'  lu  llie  rMfj 
ilii'  prLsenl  licad-(|inini;ri. 
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again  to  march.  He  professed  his  willingness  to 
obey  this  last  order,  but  his  people  were  all  dis- 
persed at  the  time,  cooking  their  victuals,  or  other- 
wise employed.  The  delay  was  construed  into 
a  proof  of  disobedience,  and  an  attack  made  upon 
his  person,  while  he  was  remonstrating  against 
such  violent  proceedings.  He  had  only  one  at- 
tendant with  him  at  the  moment,  and  could  offer 
no  resistance.  He  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot  by 
one  of  Dherma's  sepoys,  his  head  cut  off,  and 
thrown,  like  that  of  a  common  malefactor,  before 
Jeswunt  Row's  tent,  to  which  Ghuffoor  Khan  had 
hastened  in  the  b^inning  of  the  fray,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  his  friend ;  but,  finding  that  too  late, 
he  contented  himself  with  intreating  Dherma  to 
allow  the  head  to  be  restored,  that  it  might  be 
burnt  along  with  the  corpse.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
as  well  as  in  obtaining  the  restitution  of  some  of 
the  horses  belonging  to  the  followers  of  Mohyput 
Ram,  all  of  which,  with  his  property,  said  to  have 
l)een  very  great*,  were  in  the  first  instance  seized 
on  account  of  the  state. 

Ameer  Khan  was  engaged  in  operations  against 
the  Raja  of  Nagpoor,  when  he  received  Gliuffoor 
Khan's  account  of  these  transactions :  he  instructed 


*  He  is  said  to  have  had  very  rich  jewels,  most  of  which 
were  put  into  Jeswunt  Row's  treasury.  It  is,  however,  stated 
in  the  papers  of  that  period,  that  he  had  been  obliged,  before 
his  death,  to  part  witli  the  greatest  part  of  his  valuables  to 
support  himself  and  adherents. 


/ 
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that  chief  tu  remain  at  his  post,  and  promised  ti 
hasten  to  liis  aid  and  that  of  the  family  of  Hoik 
The  (.-ontents  of  his  letter  were  communicated  I 
a  secret  agent  to  Dhenna,  and  he  sent  instai 
orders  to  GhufToor  Khaii  to  leave  the  camp,  threal 
ening  him  with  extinction  if  he  did  not.  Thi 
mandate  was  promptly  obeyed  ;  the  Ma]iomedii| 
chief  marched  to  Jowrah,  where  he  was  joined  faj 
tlie  nephew*  of  Mohyput  Ram,  and  by  one  of  Siffi 
dia's  predatoiT  leaders  f,  who  brought  with  hitt 
five  hmidred  men  and  two  guns.  Ghuflbor  Khai 
with  this  force,  began  not  only  to  exact  what  h 
could  from  his  own  assigned  lands  i,  but  also  t 
plunder  neighboiuiiig  districts.  He  was,  howeve^ 
soon  obliged  to  retreat  to  Kotah  by  the  advance  o 
Dherma  Kower,  who,  detaching  a  force  to  talq 
possession  of  Jnwrah,  moved  himself  with  th| 
court  and  ai'iny,  with  the  professed  intention  (^ 
taking  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  to  the  shrine  dj 
Mahadeva,  near  Odeypoor,  as  from  that  ]ai> 
grimage  some  Brahmins  had  predicted  the  re- 
covery of  his  reason.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  this 
low-lmrn  usurper  of  authority,  that  he  jire3er%'cd  a 
discipUne  rarely  practised  in  Indian  armies;  for, 
though  exactions  were  made  from  the  ri'venue^ 
hardly  a  field  was  destroyed,  or  a  village  plundered; 
on  tlie  route.     The  inarch  of  Dherma  was  delayed' 

•  ZfeimtRow.  i  Dhonila  Puiii  lanila. 
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by  many  events,  and  he  had  only  reached  Biirra 
Sadree  when  Ameer  Khan*  arrived  with  an  army  a.d.  I810. 
augmented  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  Pindarries, 
who  had  at  this  period  become  followers  of  his 
standard.     His  superiority  in  horse  enabled  him 
to    surround  the  troops  of  Holkar,   and  he  de- 
manded of  their  leader,  that  Jeswunt  Row  should 
instantly  be  delivered  over  to  his  charge.     This 
Dherma  refused;  but  the  regular  infantry  alone 
were   attached   to   him ;    all    others   desired   his 
downfal.     Hostilities  commenced,  and  lasted  for 
about  fifteen  days.     The  cavalry  of  Ameer  Khan 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  battalions  and 
guns  of  his  opponent ;  but  the  latter,  who  were 
cut  off  from  their  supplies,  could  not  hope  to  pro- 
tract their  resistance.     The  horse  became  bolder 
every   day,    and   Ameer   Khan   shewed   imusual 
courage  on  this  occasion.     He  in  person  stimu- 
lated his  men  to  make  their  best  efforts  to  save 
the  family  of  Holkar  from  the  disgrace  and  dan- 
ger  to  which   they   were  exposed.      The   latter 
was  not  slight,  for  Dherma,  finding  he  was  hard 
pressed,  and  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  extricate  himself,  had  recourse  to  a  desperate 
expedient.     The  insane  Jeswunt  Row,  Toolsah 


*  Ameer  Khan  had  at  this  period  been  compelled  to  leave 
the  territories  of  Nagpoor  by  the  advance  of  a  British  array 
under  Sir  Barry  Close. 


[itti 
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Bapo,  and  llie  young  prince  Miilhar  Row,*  wertT 
taken,  (uniler  guard  of  a  small  party)  the  day  the' 
amiy  left  Burra  Sadree,  into  a  thick  part  of  tM 
Jungle,  or  wild  forest ;  and  thei-e  can  be  liti 
doubt  liis  intention  was  to  murder  them, 
hope  of  escaping  himself  by  destroying  the  cauad 
of  contention ;  but  his  design  was  frustrateil,^ 
One  of  Jeswimt  Row's  attendants  conveyed  infop 
mation  of  these  proceedings  to  Ruttoo  Potailt, 
Mahratta  chief  of  the  household  troops.^  He  il 
stantly  galloped  to  the  spot,  and  sent  orders  for  a 
the  cavaliy  that  could  be  collected  to  join  hin 
Ruttoo  Potail  asked  Dhenna  why  he  had  brougJi 
the  prince  to  such  a  place.  Toolsah  Baee,  wl 
was  weeping  aloud,  exclaimed,  "  he  has  brongl 
"  us  here  to  I)e  murdei-ed."  The  excuses  offered  B 
Dhenna  were  of  a  character  to  confirm  every  iti 
pression  of  his  guilt ;  and  as  the  horse  were  noS 
in  sufficient  sti-eiigth  to  enable  Ruttoo  Potail  f 
assume  the  tone  of  command,  a  halt  of  the  whd 
army  was  ordered  at  the  spot||  they  had  rearhedi 


*  Tlic  present  head  of  ilie  Hulkar  faintly,  wlio  wan  tfaa 
only  four  years  of  age. 

t  Several  persons,  acquainted  with  ihis  intended  crinl 
gave  evidence  against  Dlicrma,  after  he  was  seized. 

I  I  know  tbi3  plain  uDassuniing  soldier  well.  He  has  stiUi 
principal  command  in  the  Pagali,  and  stands  deservedly  bi^ 
in  the  court  of  the  young  prince,  whose  life  he  saved. 

§  Pagah. 

II  Near  Sangurah,  about  four  miles  from  Sadree. 
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and  Dherma  and  his  principal  associate  Soobha- 
ram  were  soon  afterwards  arrested  by  the  officers 
of  his  own  corps.  These  were  gained  by  a  pro- 
mise of  their  arrears,  to  turn  against  their  late 
commanders,  who  were  brought  next  morning  pri- 
soners to  the  tent  of  Toolsah  Baee.  She  directed 
their  immediate  execution,  and  they  were  carried 
in  a  cart  to  a  spot  about  a  mile  from  the  tines, 
where  they  were  put  to  death. 

Periods  of  trouble  form  remarkable  men.    Dher- 
ma  Kower*  had  probably  become  a  favotirite  do- 
mestic of  Jeswurit  Row  from  his  activity  t  and 
courage.     He  appears  to  have  caught  many  of  the 
qualities  of  his  master.     He  returned  the  confi- 
dence of  Balaram  Seit  with  ingratitude,  using  the 
military  power  that  minister  gave  him,  almost  the 
day  after  it  was  conferred,  for  the  purposes  of  hid 
own  ambition.     Yet  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
trolled the  rabble,  at  whose  head  he  was  placed, 
shewed  he  was  no  common  character.     If  the  fa- 
mily of  Jeswunt  Row,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 


•  Dherma  Kower  was  of  the  Aheer,  or  cowherd  tribe, 
who  are  very  numerous  in  Central  India,  and  give  its  name 
to  a  province  adjoining  Malwa  to  the  North-east. 

t  In  1805,  when  I  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Jeswunt 
Row  in  the  Punjab,  Dherma  Kower  came  several  times  with 
secret  instructions  to  that  chief's  Vakeels,  and  must  at  that 
period  have  enjoyed  his  full  confidence.  He  was  strohg  and 
^tive,  and  appeared  to  me  a  man  of  both  intelligence  and 
energy. 
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State,  acted  under  restraint,  they  had  at  least  thf 
consolation  of  seeing  the  army  kept  in  subordi- 
nation, and  the  country  protected.  This  was 
the  moi-e  extraordinary,  as  the  habits  of  Dher- 
iiia  were  very  dissipated :  he  indulged  to  excess 
in  the  use  of  liquor,  and  on  the  last  night  o!' 
ids  life,  wlieii  the  preiiaralinns  taken  to  pre\'ent 
his  escape  must  have  led  hhii  to  anticipate  his 
fate,  he  sat  till  he  was  seized,  looking  at  a  dance 
and  drinking  with  Soobharam.  The  latter,  an 
artftil  wicked  man,  is  blamed  by  all  as  tlie  dc- 
luder  of  Dherma,  whose  crimes  have  not  depriveJ 
him  of  that  sympathy  which  remarkable  coumgt' 
and  manly  resolution  always  excite.  These  fevl- 
ings  have  been  strengthened  by  his  conduct  in 
his  last  moments.  Toolsah  Baee,  when  order 
the  execution,  said,  '*  Send  them  to  Hinglai 
which  is  the  name  of  a  fort  where  state  prisont 
are  confined  ;  and  the  weakness  of  Soobharain  k 
him  to  indulge  hojws  of  life,  "  W'e  are  going  tl 
"  l)e  kept  in  confinement,"  said  he  to  his  compi 
nion.  But  Hinglais  is  also  one  of  the  tiai 
of  Bhavanee,  tlie  goddess  of  destruction, 
Dhcnna,  who  better  understood  Toolsah 
meaning,  quickly  replied,  "  You  are  mistAkel 
"  brother.  It  is  the  celestial  Hinglais,  to  whOB 
"  we  are  consigned."  The  executioner  mad 
an  ineffectual  blow  at  his  neck  with  one  hai 
He  tunied  towards  him  with  a  stem  look» 
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-said,  ^'  Take  both  hands,  you  rascal ;  after  all,  it 
**  is  the  head  of  Dherma  that  is  to  be  cut  off."* 

The  battalions  of  infantry  demanded  the 
prompt  payment  of  those  arrears  for  which  they 
had  given  up  their  leadexs ;  and  Ameer  Khan 
succeeded,  by  levying  a  fine  upon  every  com- 
mander in  his  camp,  not  excepting  the  Pindarry 
chiefs,  in  raising  two  lacks  of  rupees,  which  satis- 
fied their  wants  for  the  moment. 

Afler  remaining  about  two  months  with  the 
array,  Ameer  Khan  moved  to  Rajpootana,  fur- 
nished with  orders  to  collect  the  tribute  due  to  the 
Holkar  state  by  the  Raja  of  Jejrpoor  and  other 
princes.  Before  he  quitted  camp  a  serious  in- 
trigue was  raised  against  Balaram.  Tantia  Ali- 
kur,  an  artful  Brahmin,  who  had  great  influence 
with  the  ladies  of  the  Holkar  family,  desired  to 
displace  the  minister.  Ameer  Khan,  who  antici- 
pated this  attempt,  had  requested  Toolsah  Baee, 
if  she  wished  at  any  time  to  get  rid  of  Bala- 
ram, to  send  him  to  his  camp,  and  he  would,  if 
necessary,  put  him  to  death.  He  at  the  same 
time  desired  the  latter,  if  directed  to  join  him, 
to  do  so  with   perfect   confidence.     A  few  days 


*  I  received  the  particulars  of  Dherma*8  end  from  a  wit- 
ness of  the  scene,  and  the  last  expressions  of  this  remark- 
able man  were  confirmed  by  the  executioner,  who  is  now  at 
Indorc. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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after  he  marched,  Toolsah  Baee  sent  for  the 
minister,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  and  join 
Ameer  Khan,  whom  she  required  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  and  rid  her  and  the  state  of  an  enemy. 
The  result  was  quite  different  from  what  sht 
exjiected.  Balarain  was  received  with  honour, 
and  the  Patan  leader  not  only  told  him  of  the 
artifice  he  had  used  to  save  his  life,  but  shewed 
him  the  letter  desiring  his  death.  TTiese  comnitt- 
nications  were  followed  with  a  proposition  that 
Balaram  should  relieve  Ameer  Khan,  who  was  io 
great  distress  from  the  heavy  arreavs  due  to  his 
army,  by  accepting  bills  to  a  large  amount  in  ^ 
vour  of  the  troops  ;  and  in  retiuTi  for  this  accom- 
modation ]ie  was  promised  to  be  supported  in  his 
station.  The  minister  assented  to  this  arrange*' 
ment,  though  he  knew  he  had  no  power  to  fulfil  it 
He  accordingly  allowed  Ameer  Khan  to  give  hi«: 
chiefs  and  officers  bills  upon  him,  at  difien>iit< 
dates,  to  no  less  an  amount  than  a  crore  * 
sixty-four  lacks  of  rupees.  These  orders  were 
known  by  those  who  received  them  to  be  little 
better  than  waste  |>aper ;  but  still  there  was  a 
hope  of  obtaining  something,  however  small, 
and  they  were  taken  by  men  who  despaired  of 
any  other  payment.  Ameer  Khan  went  in  {lerson 
to  Ilolkar's  court  to  reconcile  Toolsah  Baee  to  the 
minister,  which,  after  much  trouble,  he  effected^ 


'c  than  n  ini\|j 


and  a  half  Rierling. 
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nd  he  was  again  proclaimed  sole  manager  of  the 
Sairs  of  the  state.  His  iSrst  care,  after  his  re- 
stablishment,  was  to  discount  the  bills  he  had  ac- 
epted^,  that  he  might  acquit  himself,  as  far  as 
e  was  able,  of  his  obligations  to  Ameer  Khan. 

The  most  destructive  expedients  were  at  this 
eriod  resorted  to,  in  order  to  support  the  court 
nd  army  of  Holkar.  Several  of  the  principal 
fficers  were  appointed  Soobahdars,  or  governors, 
nd  sent  with  military  detachments,  which  they 
-^ere  directed  to  subsist,  and  to  remit  what  they 
3uld  collect  beyond  their  expenditure  to  the  go- 
ermnent.  These  commands  were  given  generally 
)  persons  who  became  answerable  for  the  ar- 
iBTs  of  the  soldiers,  and  paid  a  certain  sum  in 
ivance  to  the  treasury,  besides  bribes  to  Toolsah 
taee's  favourite  ministers.  They  received  in  re- 
im  a  latitude  to  plunder,  nor  do  they  appear  to 
ave  been  limited  as  to  the  territories  on  which 
ley  were  to  levy  contributions.  The  districts  of 
india  and  the  Puar  suffered  equally  with  those  of 


*  We  may  judge  the  character  of  this  transaction  from 
e  fact,  that  he  paid  the  whole  by  a  disbursement  of  two 
cks  and  a  half  of  ready  money,  and  the  distribution  of  cloth 
)  the  amount  of  two  lacks  more,  the  whole  being  a  settle- 
ent  below  half  an  anna  in  the  rupee.  The  rate  of  payment 
ffered  ;  some  did  not  receive  so  much.  A  respectable  man, 
elsook  Race,  informed  me  that  he  had  an  order  for  twtlve 
ousand  rupees  in  cash,  for  which  he  was  glad  to  accept  one 
indred  and  nine  rupees  value  in  cloth. 

T  2 
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HoUtar.  To  be  defenceless  was  a  sufficient  grounA 
for  the  attack  of  these  predatory  SoobahdarSf 
who,  with  the  name  of  officers  of  a  Mahratta 
state,  were  guilty  of  more  cruel  excesses  than 
even  the  Pindarries.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  follow  the  progress  of  these  del^ated  robbers*, 
all  whose  measures  and  operations  had  the  same 
character  of  violence  and  atrocity. 


was  Juggoo  Bappoo ; 

son,  of  which  two  were 

I  who  hail  risen   IVoni 

I  Qciiviiy  and  courage^ 

on  among   (he  leaders 

in,   ihe    present   Buck- 

alaram  made.     Hi* 

:  party,  detached  tg 

Tliese,  after  pli 

Mulhargurh, 


•  The  first  of  these  high  officers 
four  battalions  were  sent  with  this  per 
commanded  by  Roshun  Beg,  a  mar 
the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  by  his 
and  wlio  afterwards  acquired  repniaiioi 
of  Holkar'a  army,  Bappoo  Vishun 
sliee,  was  the  next  Soohahdar  that 
corps  were  chiefly  infantry;  but  anoihi 
siibsiiit  upon  the  country,  (vere  all  horsi 
dcring  some  villages  of  Sindia's,  fel 
then  held  by  Ghuflbor  Khan  (a.  d.  1 810) ;  and  tlie  whole  of 
the  influence  of  that  chief,  combined  with  the  awe  still  in- 
spired by  the  name  of  Ameer  Klian,  could  hardly  obtain  the 
reealtof  this  body  of  plunderers,  who  were  living  upon  lands 
that  had  been  assigned  for  his  support, 

In  the  same  year  a  man  who  afterwards  acted  a  very  pro- 
minent part,  was  first  brought  forward.  His  rise  and  conduct 
when  in  command  are  the  beet  commeut  upon  the  state  of  Hol- 
kar'a court  and  the  unhappy  condition  of  Malwa.  Ram  Deen, 
a  low-horn  Brahmin,  inhabitant  of  the  Company*! 
in  Hindustan,  was  employed  as  an  orderly  by  Jeswunt  Raw 
Holkar,  and  became  a  favourite  with  his  countTyman  Diili 
Ram  Jemadar,  a  man  of  character  and  influence,  who  first 
brought  him  into  notice  by  placing  him  in  charge  of  Mhj- 
sir.    Ram  Deen  plundereil  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  to  sup- 
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Although  Jeswunt  Row  had  commenced  the 
work  of  desolation,  while  he  retained  his  reason 
there  was   still  a  sovereign ;  one   who,   though 


ply  himself  with  the  means  of  advancement ;  but  his  proceed- 
ings on  this  first  occasion  were  so  shameless  and  wicked,  and 
the  complaints  against  him  so  numerous,  that  Toolsah  Baee 
was  obliged  to  order  him  to  be  seized  and  put  in  irons.  This 
occurred  about  the  period  that  Balaram  was  restored  to  power, 
and  he  was  released  through  the  interference  of  Ameer  Khan 
whom  he,  no  doubt,  propitiated  by  a  share  of  plunder.  On 
the  departure  of  this  chief  to  Rajppotana,  Ram  Deen  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  venality  of  Meenah  Baee,  who  at  this 
time  exercised  an  almost  exclusive  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Toolsah  Baee ;  and  through  the  effect  of  large  bribes  to  this 
lady  and  others,  and  abundance  of  promises,  this  mean  and 
wicked  man  was  vested  with  a  dress  of  honour,  and  had  a 
seal  of  Prince,  a  standard,  and  all  the  insignia  which  con- 
stitute a  Soobahdar,  or  Vicegerent,  delivered  to  him.  He 
took  the  Mahratta  horse  with  him,  on  a  promise  of  providing 
for  tlieir  subsistence.  He  had  at  first  only  about  a  hundred 
infantry,  with  two  guns ;  but  with  his  success  his  views  ex- 
panded, and  he  increased  his  corps  by  new  levies.  Four 
battalions  were  raised,  and  through  the  influence  of  Meenah 
Baee  a  supply  of  cannon  was  furnished  for  the  petty  army  of 
this  leader,  which  soon  became  the  terror  of  the  Western 
parts  of  Malwa. 

The  commission  of  Ram  Deen  was  general,  and  was  given 
and  received  as  conferring  a  right  to  plunder  all,  without  dis« 
crimination,  whom  he  had  the  power  to  plunder.  Never  was 
a  better  instrument  of  desolation  selected.  His  character  is 
a  compound  of  servility,  falsehood,  and  baseness,  an  artful 
flatterer,  and  an  arrogant  boaster,  unrestrained  by  either  prin- 
ciples or  feeling ;  abject  when  in  distress,  and  insolent  in  pros- 


prompt  and  powerful  to  inflict  wrong,  had  ifit; 
power  of  punishing  it  in  others.  In  the  short 
usui-pation  of  Dhemia  there  was  terror,  which 
maintained  subordination  among  the  most  law- 
less :  but  on  liis  death  it  suited  the  policy  of 
Ameer  Khan,  while  he  ravaged  from  Nagpoor 
to  Joudpoor,  to  leave  the  family,  ministers,  and 
commanders  of  the  goveniment  of  Holkar,  in 
such  ft  state  of  anarchy  as  to  preclude  all  possible 
combination  to  subvert  his  supremacy  over  a 
court,  the  name  of  which  he  continued  to  use  as 
his  pretext  for  exacting  plunder. 

Toolsah  Baee,  the  pupil,  if  not  tlie  daughter,  of 
an  artful  priest,  who  with  pretended  sanctity  was 
the  slave  of  worldly  ambition  *,  had  been  tutored 
in  more  than  the  common  arts  uf  her  sex,  and 
she  jiossessed  sufficient  learning  to  be  considered 


(>erity.  Wiih  no  lies  of  Tatnily  or  country,  he  went  forlh  to 
extort  from  all  men,  and  from  all  communities,  what  lie  could 
obtain  without  immediale  danger.  He  was,  however,  a  cau> 
lious  calculator  on  this  point,  and  it  formed  the  only  check 
upon  his  proceedings. 

Tills  man's  character  has  been  more  dwelt  upon  than  ii 
merits,  but  his  cm[iloyment  furnlBhcs  a  good  cxani[ile  of  those 
measureu  which  brought  such  unparalleled  miseries  upon  the 
province  of  Malwa. 

*  Adjeebah,  the  Maun  Bliow  priest,  is  generally  luppoaed 
to  be  the  real  father  of  Toolsah  Baee.  This  professed  men- 
dicant, who  was  made  rich  by  the  favour  of  his  dlsripli! 
Hureka  Baee,  resided  at  Mliysir ;  he  was  allowed  a  palankeen, 
horses,  and  nunicton:  attendants. 
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an  extraordinary  person  in  a  country  where 
women  are  seldom  at  all  instructed.  She  was 
handsome,  and  of  winning  manners,  but  violent  in 
her  disposition,  and  most  dissolute  in  her  morals* 
She  appears  to  have  had  considerable  talent,  and 
sometimes  dbplayed  great  resolution;  but  the 
leading  feature  of  her  character  was  a  cruelty  of 
disposition,  which  seems  almost  irreconcileable 
with  that  seclusion  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  in  which,  contrary  to  the 
example  of  Ahalya  Baee,  (whose  exact  opposite  she 
appears  to  have  been  in  every  particular,)  she 
continued  till  her  death. 

The  reason  commonly  assigned  for  Toolsah  Baee 
keeping  behind  the  curtain*  was  her  youth  and 
beauty;  but  it  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  referred 
to  her  unmoral  character.  She  was  at  first  not 
so  shameless  as  to  brave  the  world,  and  she  knew 
that  if  it  were  publicly  known  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  abandoned  character,  it  would  have 
injured  if  not  destroyed  her  influence  as  a  ruler. 
The  example  of  Ahalya  Baee  had  created  a  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  power  being  vested  in  a  fe- 


*  The  word  Purdah,  which  means  curtaih  or  veil,  is  often 
metaphorically  used,  and  implies  that  seclusion  in  which  many 
females  in  India  lire ;  but  in  this  and  similar  cases  where 
ladies  transact  business,  the  expression  must  be  taken  literally  • 
as  they  are  seated  behind  a  curtain,  where  they  hear  and  are 
Iicard,  and  through  the  openings  of  which  they  see  without 
being  seen. 
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malet  and  was  at  first  an  advantage  to  Toolsah 
Baee ;  hut  the  delusion  soon  passed.  Every  act 
of  the  latter  shewed  that  she  had  all  the  frailties 
and  vices  of  her  sex  without  any  redeeming  vir- 
tues ;  above  all,  she  wantf-d  that  noble  confideDce 
which  purity  of  mind  bestowed  upon  her  pre- 
decessor. 

Meenah  Baee  has  ali-eady  been  noticed.  She 
had  been  the  servant  of  Mulhar  Row's  mistress, 
Hurcka  Baee,  and,  like  her,  the  disciple  of  the 
Maun  Bhow  priest  Adjeelmh.  She  was  now  the 
confident  of  Toolsah  Baee,  and  maintained  a  coTib- 
jilete  influence  over  her  young  mistress,  chiefly  by 
flattery,  and  by  ministering  to  her  pleasures. 
The  chief  passion  of  this  woman,  who  was  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  avarice  ;  and  she  amassed, 
very  large  sums,  for  all  were  obliged  to  bribe  hef 
who  desired  her  assistance.  She  was  also  a  de* 
votee,  but  her  devotions  were  ri^dly  limited  to  the 
practices  of  her  sect ;  and  this  made  her  more 
an  ohject  of  aversion  to  orthodox  Hindus,  with 
whom  that  sect  are  considered  impious  ;  but  these 
were  compelled  to  conceal  their  feelings,  as 
Meenah  Baee  was  prompt  to  revenge  either  insult 
or  injury. 

Balaram  Scit,  the  minister  of  this  court,  was  by 
tribe  a  Bunniah,  or  merchant  *  ;  he  had  belonged* 


*  The  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  is  denominated  Aggei^ 
walah.  His  family  came  Irom  Jagoot  in  Hurriaua;  but  fal 
waa  born,  oi  at  least  brought  up,  at  Malligaum  in  Candeisb. 
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in  a  subordinate  capacity,  to  the  office  charged 
with  superintending  the  weighing  and  supplying  * 
of  grain  for  Jeswunt  Row's  cattle.  When  that 
chief  proceeded  to  the  Punjab,  Balaram  was 
raised  to  a  higher  station,  and  the  Confidence  in 
him  was  such  that  he  was  employed  as  a  negoti- 
ator of  the  peace*  with  the  British  government. 
His  success  on  this  occasion  recommended  him  so 
much  to  his  master,  that  he  became,  from  causes 
which  have  been  stated,  chief  minister.  There 
was  a  mixture  of  pliancy,  of  falsehood,  of  good 
nature,  and  ambition,  in  this  man's  character, 
that  singularly  suited  him  to  the  times,  and  to  the 
part  he  had  to  act.  He  never  possessed  property, 
and  had,  from  the  first,  nothing  to  lose.  He  pro- 
mised every  thing  that  was  asked  ;  and,  though  he 
hardly  ever  performed  what  he  promised,  there 
was  a  kindness  of  manner  and  apparent  goodness 
of  heart  about  him,  that  prevented  men  being  out-  . 
raged  even  when  they  were  duped.  He  always 
appeared  better,  and  really  was  so,  than  any  other 
on  the  scene ;  and  while  his  easy  disposition  made 
him  obedient  and  attentive  to  ToolsahBaee,  and  her 
favourite  Meenah  Baee,  he  was  considered  by  others 
as  the  only  check  on  their  profligacy.  Though 
living  in  the  midst  of  mutinies,  and  his  person 
generally  under  restraint,  he  was  still   r^arded 


*  In  A.  D.   1805,    this  minister  negotiated  ~  with  me  the 
peace  between  Holkar  and  the  British  govenunent. 
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kindly  by  the  trooi)s,  to  whom  he  gave  what  ma* 
ney  he  could  raise,  usually  adding  a  promise  that 
all  he  could  obtain  for  the  future  should  I»e  theirs. 
He  consented,  in  fact,  to  be  their  agent,  and  pro- 
bably was  often  satisfied  to  have  the  plea  of  thdr 
turbulent  violence  as  a  pretext  for  exacting  contri- 
butions to  sujiply  their  demands.  With  such  a  re- 
gency and  such  a  minister,  commanders  like  Ram 
Deen*,  and  a  rebellious  and  disorganized  armyv 
the  condition  of  the  country  may  be  imagiDe^ 
Neither  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  nor  the  subject 
were  respected ;  every  where  the  same  scene 
oppression  presented  itself ;  open  villages  an4 
towns  were  sacked,  and  walled  towns  battered,  til 
they  paid  contributions.  Leaders  who  had  bee« 
successfid  were,  in  their  turn,  attacked  and  pli 
dcrcd  by  those  that  were  more  powerful ;  constast 
engagements  took  place  tetween  the  troops  of  Si 
dia,  Holkar,  the  Puar,  and  the  Pindarries,  wh3l 
the  Rajpoot  princes  and  the  predatory  chii 
joined,  or  deserted,  the  different  parties,  as 
suited  tlieir  interest  at  the  moment.  The  Bhe^ 
a  tribe  who  are  bom  plunderers,  encoxiraged  by  tlA 
absence  of  all  regular  ride,  left  their  usual  moiml 
fastnesses  to  seek  Ixtoty  in  the  open  plains ;  i 
the  villagers,  driven  to  despair,  became  fr 
hooters,  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  li 
by  the  pillage  of  their  neighbours.     Such  a 


"  For  Hm  n 


H  character,  vide  riotc  [luyc  27&. 
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of  affairs  could  not  long  continue :  hordes  were 
soon  forced  from  the  scene  of  desolation  to  seek 
subsistence  in  distant  lands.  None  of  Holkar's 
territories  escaped  the  general  ruin  of  this  period, 
which  also  involved  those  of  the  Puars  of  Dhar 
and  Dewass,  of  the  Nabob  of  Bhopal,  and  partially 
those  of  Sindia,  and  of  all  the  Rajpoot  States,  ex- 
cept Kotah,  which,  from  causes  that  will  be  here- 
after noticed,  rose  amid  the  general  wreck  to  in- 
creased wealth  and  prosperity. 

During  the  very  height  of  this  distraction 
Jeswunt  Row  died  at  Bampoota.  Before  hisA.D.  isii. 
death  Toolsah  Baee,  who  had  no  child,  adopted, 
and  brought  up  as  her  own  offspring,  Mulhar 
Row  Holkar,  the  son  of  Jeswunt  Row  by  Kes- 
sairah  Baee*,  a  woman  of  low  tribe,  who  had 
been  introduced  into  his  family.  This  boy  was 
placed  upon  the  Musnud  immediately  after  his 
father's  death,  and  his  title  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged. Zalim  Singh,  the  able  Regent  of 
Kotah,  came  to  Bampoora  to  present  in  person 
his  offering  to  the  young  prince. 

Two  months  after  the  death  of  Jeswunt  Row, 
an  attempt  was  made  against  the  authority  of 
Toolsah  Baee,  of  which  Dowlet  Row  Sindia 
was  supposed  the  author.  A  relation  of  this 
prince,  named  Juteebah  Mania,  entered  the  ser- 


*  Kessairah  Baee,  the  mother  of  the  reigning  Prince,  is  of 
the  Koomar,  or  pot- maker  tribe  oi' Hindus. 
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vice  of  young  Mulhar  Row,  and  tlirough  him 
three  bnttalions,  commanded  by  Ju^oo  Bappoo, 
were  detached  from  their  allegiance,  and,  on 
the  i>retext  of  demanding  arrears,  marched  to 
Bainpooru  to  supjjort  a  plot,  of  which  £linah 
Baec  and  Lara  Baee,  two  ladies  of  the  HolLar 
family,  were  prochiimed  the  ostensible  leaders.  It 
had  been  settled  that  Lara  Baee*  was  to  adojit 
Mohyput  Rowf,  the  son  of  Anund  Row  Holkar. 
the  Jaligeerdar  of  Jallein,  whose  claims  from  de- 
scent, it  was  argued,  were  ])referable  to  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  an  illegitimate  father,  who  had  been 
placed  upon  the  Musnud  by  a  combination  of 
wicked  persons,  anxious  only  about  their  own  in- 
tei-ests.  This  plot  was  defeated  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered. Ghuffoor  Kiian  acted  on  this  occasion  a 
very  conspicuous  part :  he  jiroclaiined  himself,  in 
the  name  of  Ameer  Khan,  the  defender  of  the 
young  Midhar  Row,  and  was  not  only  joined  by  all 


*  Emah  Baee  was  the  widow  of  Mulhar  Ron,  nho  wu 
killed  at  Poona;  and  Lara  Baee,  the  wife  of  Jeawunt  Roi'' 

t  Mohyput  Row  was  a  youth  of  about  seventeen  ye«n  of 
age.  He  fled,  on  the  failure  of  the  plot,  lo  Candeish.  wheM 
he  aflerwarda  attempted  to  make  a  party;  but  the  small  bod]' 
of  followers  which  he  had  collected  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Ramdoss,  the  brotlier  of  Balaram  Seit.  N*o  suhie- 
(]uent  account  !a  given  of  this  pretender  to  the  Musnud  of 
ihe  Holkar  ramiiy;  he  is  believed  however  to  bo  liviDg 
somewhere  in  the  Deckan,  in  an  obscure  conditiOD. 
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the  ministers,  but  by  Zalim  Singh,  who  was  still 
at  Bampoora.  The  battalions  of  Juggoo  Bappoo 
were  first  compelled  to  retreat,  and  afterwards 
disarmed  and  plundered.  The  unfortunate  Emah 
Baee  and  Lara  Baee,  who  had  little,  if  any, 
concern  in  the  plot,  were  put  to  death.  Juteebah 
Mania  fled,  but  his  property  was  seized  and  pil- 
laged. Some  lesser  criminals  were  executed, 
while  Juggoo  Bappoo  escaped  (probably  as  being 
a  Brahmin)  from  farther  punishment  than  a  long 
and  rigorous  confinement. 

The  repeated  mutinies  of  the  troops,  and  the 
danger    that   ensued,   led   to    the    deputation  of 
Dewan  Gunput  Row  with  propositions  to  Sindia, 
which   included   the   ofler    of  a  mortgage  of  a 
portion  of  the  Holkar  territory  in  return  for  d 
pecuniary  aid.      Dowlet  Row  is  stated   to  have 
listened  with  pleasure  to  this,  as  he  did  to  every 
proposal,  that  gave  him  a  prospect  of  attaining  a 
supremacy  in  the  Holkar  government.     An  en- 
gagement was  accordingly  entered  into,  and  the 
Dewan  returned  accompanied  by  agents  from  the 
principal   bankers    in    Sindia's   camp,   who   had 
instructions  to  make  arrangements  for  satisfying 
the   claims   of  the   troops,   whenever  the  deeds 
for  the  countries  specified  were  made  over  to  Sin- 
dia.    But  GhufToor  Khan,  who  saw  in  the  com- 
pletion of  this  plan  the  destruction  of  his  own 
and  his  master's  influence,  after  consulting  with 
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his  friends,  ( particularly  with  Tantia  Jogh  •,) 
smiimoiied  Ameer  Khan  from  .Toudpoor  to  de- 
fend his  own  interests  and  those  of  the  Holksr 


"  Tantia  Jogli,  tlie  present  tninisler  of  the  Holkar  fknuljf, 
is  a  Brahmin  of  the  Kuradeet  sect,  was  bom  in  Canileuib, 
but  came  young  to  Mhysir,  where  his  elder  brother,  Ba- 
lajee  Naick,  was  Gomashta  or  agent  in  the  house  of  Hurr; 
Punt  Jogh,  then  one  of  the  principal  Soucars  in  Malwa.  Tbr 
affairs  of  this  Soucar  (whose  name  the  young  Brahmin  haii 
taken  as  a  distinguishing  appellation)  went  to  ruin  adet  ihr 
death  of  Ahalya  Bace;  but  Tantia  having  been  attached  lo 
an  European  commander  of  one  of  the  Campoos  or  legioni, 
became  his  confidential  man  of  business,  and  joined  to  At 
management  of  the  countries  assigned  for  the  support  of  iIh 
body  of  troops,  the  sole  charge  of  providing  funds  for  tW 
payment.  He  continued  attached  to  the  infantry  of  HoUur't 
army  till  the  murder  of  the  English  officers,  before  Jnouu 
Row  invaded  Hindustan.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  event  be 
left  the  army,  and  retired  to  Oojein-  He  rejoined  it  when  ii 
returned  to  Malws,  and  remained  in  the  exercise  of  his  buS' 
nesa  as  a  Soiicar  (which  he  has  always  continued)  under  tbt 
protection  and  friendship  of  Balarani  Seit.  The  violent^c  of 
Dherma  prevented  Tantia  Jogh  from  having  any  concern 
with  the  Campoos,  while  that  person  commanded  ;  but  on  lui 
death  he  was  appointed  to  the  general  charge  of  the  b 
lions,  whuse  organization  was  changed,  and  from  this  » 
he  gradually  roae  to  influence  and  power. 


t  For  an  account  of  lliis  sect  and  their  usage*,  1 
Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  vol. 
page  66. 
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^tate.  The  Patan  chief  hastened  to  court,  and 
effectually  succeeded  in  firustrating  the  n^o- 
tiation. 

Toolsah  Baee  was  greatly  irritated  at  hearing 
from  Ameer  Khan  that  she  had  been  represented 
to  him  as  an  abandoned  woman ;  and  the  ene- 
mies* of  Tantia  Jogh  persuaded  her  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  calumny.  Her  immediate 
resolution  was  to  put  him  to  death,  and  nothing 
but  the  vigilance  and  decision  of  his  friends  t  ena- 
bled him  to  escape  her  vengeance.  He  went  to 
Kotah,  where  he  remained  for  some  months. 
After  Ameer  Khan  left  camp,  the  plan  of  obtain- 
ing Sindia's  aid  was  revived,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Balaram  Seit  and  Meenah  Baee,  Tantia  Alikiu* 
was  despatched  to  Gualior.  He  concluded  an 
engagement,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  an 
annual  sum  of  twenty-four  lacks  of  rupees  should 
be  paid  by  Sindia,  on  countries  equal  in  revenue 
being  made  over  to  that  prince.  This  second 
negotiation  was  defeated  by  a  variety  of  events, 
but  more  especially  by  a  general  mutiny  of  the 
whole  army,  which  first  compelled  Toolsah  Baee 
to  fly  with  the  young  Mulhar  Row  to  the  tent  of 


^  Tantia  Alikur  was  the  person  who  chiefly  excited  the 
Baee  against  Tantia  Jogh  upon  this  occasion,  and  it  naturally 
caused  an  inreconcileable  hatred  between  them. 

t  Ghuffoor  Khan  gave  Tantia  Jogh  the  first  intimation  of 

Ms  (lanj^er,  and  aided  his  escape. 
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Ghuffoor  Khan,  and  afterwards  to  seek  shelter_ 
from  the  excesses  of  t!ie  troops  in  tlie  fort  of  ( 
graiir,  a  possession  of  the  Holkar  family,  wh 
had  been  temporarily  assigned  to  Zaliin  Sing 
Regent  of  Kotah. 

Tantia  Jogh,  who  had  returned  from  Kotakl 
supported  by  all  the  influence  of  Zallin  Singh, 
l*egan  at  this  ]>eriod  to  take  a  very  considerable 
lead  in  the  affaii-s  of  government.  He  was,  how- 
ever, nearly  being  ruined  hy  a  plan  which  Meenah 
Baee  had  concerted,  to  seize  him  and  others  in 
order  to  pay  the  troops  with  the  plunder  of  their 
pro]»erty,  and  place  the  administration  in  the 
hands  of  Ram  Deen.  The  latter  had  just  ar- 
rived at  Gungraur  with  his  corps,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother*,  who  was  not  only  pos- 
sessed of  property,  but  from  l)eing  the  renter  of 
several  large  districts,  had  connected  himself  with 
some  of  the  richest  bankers  at  Oojein,  onef  of 
whom  had  accompanied  him  to  Gungraur  for  the 

*  This  man,  whose  name  is  Mukbum  L&I,  commonly  called 
Joshee,  is  well  educated,  and  a  man  of  business.  He  hai  long 
been  a  prominent  aclor  in  scenes  of  rapine,  and  by  that  anil 
otlier  means  bas  accjuired  considerable  property.  He  it  ii 
Oojein,  and  wa;3  offered  by  Dowlct  Row  Sindia  the  manage 
ment  of  several  countries,  if  he  could  obtain  niy  consent  W 
the  measure.  This  be  has  tried  every  effort  to  effect ;  but  it 
was  always  refused  on  account  of  bis  bad  character. 

t  Bbugwiint  Doss,  a  man  of  wealth  and  respectability. 
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ptirpose  of  giving  the  troops  who  supported  the 
projected  change  an  adequate  security  for  their 
arreai*s  and  ftiture  pay. 

Every  cowct  has  its  secret  history,  and  that  of 
several  in  India,  if  disclosed,  woidd  exhibit  strange 
scenes  of  intrigue  and  licentiousness.  Nothing 
could  be  more  wicked  and  shameless  than  the 
daily  occurrences  which  that  of  Holkar*  exhibited 
at  this  period.  The  profligacy  of  Toolsah  Baee 
was  notorious,  but  the  criminal  intercourse  esta- 
blished between  her  and  the  Dewan  Gunput  Row, 
which  now  became  quite  public,  was  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences.  Tantia  Jogh 
has  been  accused  of  having  secretly  advised  the 
J)ewan  to  consult  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  the 
party  to  which  he  was  attached,  by  encouraging 
the  passion  which  Toolsah  Baee  had  conceived 
for  him ;  and  though  he,  no  doubt,  endeavoured 
to  impress  the  parties  with  a  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  circumspection,  he  coidd.not  have  de- 
sired the  decrease  of  an  influence  through  which 

*  The  licentious  passions  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  brooked 
no  control;  and  the  sacrificeof  the  honour  of  the  females  of 
their  family  was  no  unusual  road  with  courtiers  to  his  favour. 
The  handsome  wife  of  Gunput  Row  was  considered  as  the 
principal  link  between  that  minister  and  his  prince.  The 
same  lady,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing/openly  in- 
trigued with  Tantia  Jogh,  and  was  the  chief  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  good  understanding  between  him  and  her  hosband. 

VOI,.  I.  U 
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lie  and  his  friends  enjoyed  powei-.  Their  6r9t. 
object  was  the  ruin  of  Meenah  Baee,  which  Tool-' 
sah  Baee,  who  was  the  slavi;  of  her  passions,  and' 
who  had  now  become  extravagantly  fond  of  her 
lover,  appears  to  have  agreed  to  without  anjri 
scrapie.  In  compliance  with  the  suggestions  rf 
Gunpiit  Row,  her  former  favourite  was  mada 
prisoner, 

Tantia  Alikur  was  at  this  period  on  his  relnni; 
with  agents  of  Sindia's  government,  attended  bf 
the  bankers,  who  were  to  make  the  necessarj-  ad- 
vances, and  give  security  for  the  annual  paJ^^e^t 
of  the  iieoiniary  aid  that  Sindia  tiad  agreed  t« 
grant.  His  progress,  however,  was  an-ested  at' 
Kotidi,  by  the  intelligence  that  not  only  his  prin* 
cipal  friend  and  supporter  Meenah  Baee  was  in 
confinement,  but  that  Ram  Deen,  the  niiiitary 
commander  on  whom  they  rejmsed  most  confit. 
dence,  was  abo  a  prisoner,  and  had  not  only  betC 
compelle<l  to  deliver  up  to  his  enemies  the  moii^' 
he  had  brought  to  promote  his  own  a^randis6>» 
ment,  but  was  made  over  to  the  most  clamorous 
of  the  horse  in  the  service  of  Holkar,  as  securit 
for  their  arrears. 

Toolsah  Baee  after  these  occurrences  move 
from  Gungraur  to  camp ;  some  money  was  gives 
to  the  troops ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  prcHj 
ceeded  to  canton  for  the  rains  near  Mucksee,  a 
town  on  the  river  Kalee  Sind.     Ram  Deen  and 
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Meenah  Baee  were  carried  prisoners  with  the 
army ;  a  discussion  about  the  release  of  the  for- 
mer, caused  a  dispute  between  Tantia  Jogh  and 
Ghuffoor  Khan,  which  was  increased  by  the 
latter  having  given  his  protection  to  Tantia 
Alikur,  who  now  ventured  from  Kotah,  and  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  party  to  remove  Toolsah 
Baee,  and  advance  her « prisoner,  Meenah  Baee, 
to  the  head  of  the  government.  Balaram  entered 
into  this  intrigue,  influenced,  as  his  Mends  pre- 
tend, by  the  disgrace  brought  on  the  family  of 
Holkar,  from  the  open  and  shameless  intimacy 
betfween  Gunput  Row  and  Toolsah  Baee.  But 
the  latter  and  her  paramour  (a  man  of  no 
talent*)  now  acted  under  the  able  direction  of 


*  In  a  conversation  regarding  the  Dewan  that  Major 
Agnew  had  with  Tantia  Jogh,  the  latter  observed,  '*  Gunput 
**  Row  personally  is,  and  always  was,  a  weak  despicable  man*" 
This  speech  of  Tantia  Jogh  would  appear  tolerable  evidence, 
that  while  he  shared  the  counsels  of  this  man  and  Tool* 
sah  Baee,  he  ruled  them ;  but  the  friends  of  the  minister  do 
not  admit  this  to  be  the  case.  I  asked  Rowjee  Trim- 
buck,  Tantia's  most  confidential  man  of  business,  if  Gunput 
Row  was  not  a  weak  man,  and  consequently  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  person  as  Tantia  Jogh.  He  answered 
quickly,  '*  Gunput  Row  b  one  of  those  half  fools  that  are 
*'  most  difficult  to  be  managed;  they  do  what  they  are  told  in 
"  most  things,  but  every  now  and  then  put  in  a  piece  of  work 
**  of  their  own,  which  spoils  all ;  besides  (he  continued)  the 
*'  Dewan  often  acted  to  please  Toolsah  Baee,  who,  though  full 

u2 
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Tantia  Jogli,  who  advised  tlie  immediate  pemovi 
of  Meenah  Baee.  TTiis  lady,  who,  though  con- 
fined, had  been  hitherto  treated  with  indulgence 
and  respect,  was  now  the  victim  demanded  by 
Gunput  Row,  and  his  mistress  could  not  refuse. 
The  female  she  had  so  long  cherished  wb* 
dragged  away  at  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  viiK 
lent  storm  of  rain,  to  be  carried  to  Gungraar. 
Slie  entreated  to  see  her  mistress  for  the  last 
time  ;  and  her  importimities  were  so  violent,  that 
they  took  her  to  the  door  of  the  tatter's  tent, 
where  she  implored  admittance  if  it  was  onlf 
for  a  few  moments ;  but  the  unfeeling  Toobafa 
Baee,  instigated  by  Gunput  Row,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  her,  exclaimed  aloud  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  all,  "  Do  not  let  her  come  in,  take  her  away." 
She  was  carried  first  to  Gungraur,  and  from  thence 
to  Beejulpoor*,  where  she  enjoyed  but  a  few  days' 
repose,  when  a  bill  upon  her  for  a  considerable 


"  of  awect  and  persuasive  langnage,  and  at  times  witty,  btii 
"  no  sense  in  afi&iri  of  state,  and  no  control  over  her  tem' 
"  per,  nliich  was  very  violent,  and  led  her  often  to  very  cnid 
"  acts." 

"  Beejulpoor,  wliich  is  within  three  miles  of  Indore,  had 
heen  granted  tn  Meenah  Baee,  who  made  it  over  to  Hurra- 
bah,  her  spiritual  father,  who  ia  Etill  in  possession  of  ibis  vih 
lage,  and  lives  in  some  stale,  though  hia  receipts  from  its  re- 
venue have  been  diminished.  This  priest  accompanied  Mee- 
nah Baee  in  her  last  journey. 
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sum  was  given  to  some  officers  of  the  household 
troops,  with  instructions  to  exact  payment.  Tor- 
ture of  every  species  was  inflicted,  and  though  she  • 
refused  from  the  first  to  give  one  rupee,  she  did  not 
deny  having  amassed  wealth.  "  Take  me  to  Tool- 
sah  Baee,"  she  often  exclaimed,  "  and  if  she  per- 
sonally requires  ten  lacks,  I  will  give  them." 
This  meeting,  however,  was  exactly  what  her 
enemies  desired  to  avoid ;  and  their  tortures  were 
continued  till  the  object  they  sought  was  accom- 
plished. Meenah  Baee,  distracted  with  hunger  and 
pain,  finished  the  scene  by  taking  poison ;  but  her 
resolution  not  to  benefit  those  who  wrought  her  de- 
struction, was  persevered  in  to  the  last.*  Soon 
after  this  occurrence,  the  general  mutiny  of  the 
troops,  and  their  threatened  violence,  compelled 
Toolsah  Baee  to  make  her  escape  from  camp, 
which  she  did  with  difficulty ;  and  she  again  took 
shelter  in  Gungraiu*,  which  Zalim  Singh  had  a 
«hort  time  before  made  over  to  her  possession,  t 
Toolsah  Baee,  the  instant  she  reached  Gun- 


*  None  of  Meenab  Baee's  treasure  was  found.  She  had, 
for  better  security,  removed  it  beyond  the  Aolkar  territories ; 
and  a  great  proportion  of  it  is  believed  to  be  still  in  the  hands 
of  a  banker  at  Kishengur  near  Ajmeer.  Tantia  Jogh  is  quite 
satisfied  this  man  possesses  a  large  amount,  and  has  made 
many  efforts  to  recover  it,  though  hitherto  in  vain. 

t  Zalim  Singh  had  rented  the  district,  but,  on  a  larger  rent 
being  demanded  than  he  chose  to  pay,  had  given  it  up. 
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graur,  took  very  decided  steps.  The  artillery  and' 
some  corps  of  infantry  were  still  attached  to  ha". 
By  the  terror  of  the  former,  she  compelled  the  Ma^ 
homedans  of  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  corps,  and  that  of  Ghuffoor  Khan,  to  raovr; 
to  a  distance,  aod  she  proclaimed  that  Hindus' 
alone  should  be  hereafter  admitted  into  the  serrice: 
of  Holkar.  This  was  done  on  the  pretest  that!i 
the  Mahoniedans  had  heen  the  most  turbulent; 
but  the  fact  was,  these  mercenai-ies  were  attached 
to  the  standard  of  Ameer  Khan,  and  she  now 
accounted  that  chief  as  her  principal  eneiny> 
These  i)roceedings  gave  rise  to  a  violent  attack:: 
upon  her  authority.  A  plot  was  formed  to  take 
from  her  the  custody  of  the  young  prince,  in  thf ' 
possession  of  whose  person  all  her  strength  con- 
sisted. The  infantry  corps,  as  well  as  the  artiUerf,, 
gave  their  supjiort,  and  detachments  surrounded 
the  houses  of  both  Tantia  Jogh  aud  Gunput  Row 
before  they  were  aware  of  any  danger.  The  De* 
wan  was  made  prisoner ;  but:  Tantia  escaped, 
with  alwut  forty  followers,  into  the  citadel,  where 
Toolsah  Baee  resided.  He  immediately  made 
arrangements  for  its  defence ;  and  Juttybah 
Naick,  a  Mahratta  commander  of  the  househ(dd 
troops,  wlio  was  a  favourite  of  Toolsah  Baecv 
made  an  effort  mi  this  critical  occasion  to  aid. 
her,  that  reflects  honour  on  his  character.  The 
instant    he    learned    her   sittuition,    lie    hastmeil' 
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from  the  cainp  to  the  town  with  two  hundred 
men,  scaled  the  wall  at  a  place  where  it  was 
low,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  without  oppo- 
sition the  outer  gates  of  the  citadel.  This  was 
guarded  by  a  company  of  the  mutineers,  who  were 
surprised  and  attacked  with  such  fury,  that  they 
were  all  either  killed  or  wounded.  He  was  warm- 
ly welcomed  by  Tantia  and  Toolsah  Baee:  the 
latter  was,  when  he  entered,  sitting  with  a  dagger 
in  her  hand,  holding  the  child  M ulhar  Row,  whom 
she  said  she  was  resolved  to  stab  to  the  heart  ra- 
ther than  allow  him,  in  whose  name  she  governed, 
to  be  taken  from  her.  But  the  danger  was  past; 
the  rapid  success  of  Juttybah  struck  such  a  panic 
into  the  infantry,  that  they  instantly  moved  off  to 
their  lines,  leaving  the  town  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Mahratta  horse  ;  who,  hearing  of  the  affray,  came 
galloping  from  their  encampment  to  the  aid  of 
Toolsah  Baee.  Ghuffoor  Khan  also  repaired  to 
one  of  the  gates  ;  but  he  was  justly  suspected  of 
being  one  of  those  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  and 
was  in  consequence  warned  to  keep  at  a  distance ; 
he  attended  to  the  counsel  given  him,  and  retired 
to  his  tents. 

Although  this  plot  was  for  the  moment  de- 
feated, the  motives  which  induced  the  artillery 
and  infantr}'  to  become  the  instruments  of  its  ex- 
ecution, still  remained.  They  continued  clamor- 
ous for  their  arrears,  and  as  one  mode  of  hastening 
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the  payment,  they  increased  the  rigour  of  GunpH( 
Row's  confinement ;  nor  were  they  mistaken  i 
the  effect  which  they  expected  this  would  produtB( 
Toolsah  Baee,  wJien  she  tieard  of  his  situatioi 
became  inconsolable,  and  implored  Tantia  Jo^ 
to  make  his  utmost  efforts  to  release  the  Dewaaj 
sJie  did  more,  she  gave  jewels  to  a  consideraUl 
amount  to  effect  this  object,  Tantia  managed 
to  raise  some  more  funds,  and  a  comiHtHniai 
was  effected.  The  men  engaged  in  this  mutinJJ 
who  amounted  to  about  three  thousand,  after  ») 
leasing  theu-  prisoner,  and  giving  over  their  gunf 
and  arms,  and  taking  hostages  for  the  security  < 
their  lives  and  property,  took  their  dischai^,  am 
withdrew  from  this  scene  of  never-ending  troald([ 
to  their  resiiective  places  of  abode  in  HiuduslAn. 

The  success  of  the  corps  aboveraentioned,  ist 
extorting  their  arrears  by  the  violent  meas 
they  pursued,  brought  almost  all  the  infantry*  a 
Holkar's  army  to  Gungi-aui'.  Plots  and  muti] 
nies  were  revived,  and  Balaram  Seit  was  i 
pected  not  only  of  liaving  instigated  past  pm-. 
ceedings,  hut  of  giving  encouragement  to  tlw 
commanders  to  persist  in  their  clamorous  de-i 
mands.     Whether  this  was  the  case,  or  that  it  w«t 


*  Thakoor  Doss  says,  iliat  in  ihe  space  of  ten  daya  tftfl 
lliese  mutinous  Stpoys  returned  to  tlieir  homen,  three  baiia* 
lions,  cominandc<)  by  Rosliuii  Beg,  Roshun  Kliaii,  and  Hu»j 
sctn  Alice,  arrived  ai  Gungraur. 
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determined  to  destroy  him,  cannot  be  well  ascer- 
tained ;  the  latter  is  most  probable.     The  support 
he  received  from  Ameer  Khan,  his  connexion  with 
Tantia  Alikur,  (who,  though  he  had  again  fled, 
was  still  dreaded,)  and  his  intrigues  wiih  Ghuf- 
foor   Khan,   gave  reason   to  believe  his   holding 
any  office  was  incompatible  with  the  firm  estar 
blishment  of  the  party  now  in  power;  but  his 
life  might  still  have   been   spared,  had  he  not 
excited  the  resentment*   of   Toolsah    Baee   by 
some  serious  and  repeated  remonstrances  against 
the   continuance    of    an   open   and   criminal   in- 
tercourse with  the  Dewan,  which  had  become, 
as  he  seated,  the  scandal  of  all  India,  and  brought 
shame  and  disgrace  upon  the  family  of  Holkar. 
How  much   she   had   been  inflamed  by  his  re- 
proaches may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances 
that  attended  his  m\u*der;   for  it  can  hardly  be 
called  an  execution.     He  had  been  watched,  and 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  town  of  Gungraur,  fix)m 
the  moment  the  mutiny  commefl^ed ;  but  he  had 
only  been  in  strict  confinement  three  days,  when 


*  Thakoor  Doss,  when  questioned  on  this  subject,  ascribes 
Toolsah  Baee's  inveterate  hatred  to  Balaram,  first,  to  the  dan- 
ger her  favourite  had  incurred  through  his  seditious  prac- 
tices; secondly,  to  his  intrigues  with  the  late  Hindustanny 
horse,  by  which  he  gained  and  kept  them  in  his  interest ; 
and,  lastly,  to  his  advice  and  animadversions  on  her  most 
licentious  conduct. 
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he  was  sent  for  at  midnight  by  Toolsah  Baee, 
i-cceived  him,  attended  by  Gimput  Row  and  : 
servants.     Bataram  was  asleep  when   the   < 
was  brought  for  him  to  attend.    What  had  passed 
before,  the  hour  of  the  night,  and  the  languagr 
of  the  messengers,  combined  to   make  him  sus- 
pect what  was  contemplat«!d.      His  family  torft 
the  alarm,  and  his  wife  endeavoured  by  her  tears 
to  prevent  his  obeying  the  mandate.     He  put 
aside,  telling  her  to  cease  her  lamentations,  and 
to  endeavour  to  make  him  giiUty  of  disobedit 
He  nevertheless,  when  he  came  Ijrfore  Tool 
Bace,  ]>leaded  hard  for  his  hfe ;  repi-esenting 
inutility  of  kilhng  a  man  who  had  no  property 
I)e  plundered,  and  who  had  yet  the  power, 
the  ci-edit  he  had  acquired,  of  satisfying  a  mi 
nous  soldiery.     He  entreated  to  be  spared,  if 
for  a  few  days,  till  it  was  seen  whether  he  could 
not  allay  the  violent  ferment  that  then  existed 
among  the  troops.     This  representation  was  an- 
swered by  accusations  and  invectives  from  T< 
sah  Baee.  who  abused  him  as  the  chief  author 
the  calamities  to  which  she  had  been  recently  ex- 
|)osed.     It  was  in  vain   he  denied  the    facts  al- 
leged.*    She  exclaimed,  "  Strike  off  his  head." 


an- 
irtM 


*  Among  other  crimes,  she  accused  liim  of  having  tenlt 
drcis  to  Rciahtin  Ucg,  as  a  mark  of  ap[)robation  or  liif 
veedings. 
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Two  Sqx>7  ordeiiies*  who  were  present,  when 
asked  by  Ounput  Row»  *^  if  they  did  not  hear  the 
orders  of  dieir  mistress,"  had  the  resohition  and 
rirtue  to  answer,  "  They  were  soldiers,  and  not 
execationers."  On  receiving  this  answer,  Ounput 
Row  drew  his  sword,  and  made  the  first  blow  at 
Balaram:  two  attendants!  aided  him  to  com* 
plete  this  act  of  atrocity ;  the  body  was  dragged 
into  a  dark  room,  and  a  report  spread  next  morn- 
ing that  the  minister  had  absconded,  but  no  one 
was  deceived. 

The  chief  actors  in  this  scene  were  Toolsah 
Baee  and  Gunput  Row.  Public  opinion  ascribed 
a  share  of  their  guilt  to  Tantia  Jogh ;  and  the 
leading  influence  he  had  at  this  period,  and  conti- 
nued to  exercise,  gave  currency  to  this  belief.  J: 

^  The  names  of  these  men  are  Deen  Singh  and  Lai 
Singh  ;  they  are  still  in  the  service. 

t  Hussoobah  Huzooriah  struck  the  second  blow,  and  the 
body,  after  being  hacked,  was  dragged  away  by  Bheem  Singh 
Bondelah.  The  murderers  stripped  it  of  some  ornaments,  and 
the  Dewan  is  said  to  have  been  base  enough  to  take  a  jewel 
necklace  as  his  share  of  the  spoil. 

;  Rowjee  Trimbuck,  Tantia's  most  confidential  adherent, 
asserts,  that  his  master  was  throughout  averse  to  the  murder 
of  Balaram  Seit ;  and  though  he  admits  that  a  serious  breach 
between  Tantia  and  the  two  guilty  individuals,  Gunput 
Row  and  Toolsah  Baee,  did  not  take  place  till  a  year  after- 
wards, when  it  was  effected  by  the  intrigues  of  Sreeput  Row, 
during  Tantia's  absence  in  Zalim  Singh's  cantonment,  he  says, 


y 
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He  was  not,  however,  present  at  tlie  murder,  ant! 
from  the  first  denied  participation  in  its  execution. 
The  deed  produced  a  sensation  of  great  horror. 
Balaram's  character  has  already  been  given.  He 
possessed  such  a  cheerfulness  of  mind,  so  great  a 
desire  to  do  good,  and  so  forgiving  a  spirit,  that, 
in  spite  of  his  faithless  promises  and  erring  am- 
bition, he  was  a  favourite  with  all  ranks ;  he  is 
to  Uiis  day  regretted,  and  his  assassination  spuken 
of  as  an  act  of  barbarous  atrocity. 

Ghuffoor  Khan,  on  hearing  what  had  passed  in 
Gungraur,  sent  a  confidential  person*  to  Tantia 


tbat  a  great  coolncsii  occurred  wliile  the  court  was  at  Gun 
graur,  owing  to  Tantia  Jogh  liaving  exacted  an  oalh  ftoin 
TooUah  Baee,  before  he  aided  her  in  effecting  Giinpui  Eow'i 
release,  by  wliich  she  solemnly  pledged  herself  to  absuin 
from  an  intertoiirse  which  brought  scandal  on  the  family,  and 
disgrace  on  all  who  supported  her.  Rowjee  Trimbuck  add>. 
that  ZorrawurmuU  Soukar  first  infonned  'I'antia  of  Balaram't 
danger,  owing  to  Toolsah  Baee's  resentment  at  his  communi- 
cations with  Roshun  Beg,  and  from  believing  him  the  rail 
author  of  Gunput  Ron's  imprisonment;  that  Tantia  apokett 
the  Dewan,  and,  while  he  recommendett  Balaram  being  kepi 
in  confinement,  he  entreated  his  life  should  not  be  loucM. 
He  says,  that  no  person  could  be  more  surprised  than  Tautii 
was,  at  Balaram's  being  put  to  death  in  so  sudden  a  inanoci; 
but  that  he  could  not  express  his  feelings,  having  no  place  nf 
safety  but  the  post  he  occupied.  Rowjee  Trimbuck  says,  ht 
was  at  MundisBor,  raising  money,  when  these  events  occurred, 
but  is  [tositive  of  the  facts  being  as  he  states. 

*  This  statement  was  taken  from  an  actor  in  the  scene;  bnl 
I  allerwards  obtained  the  relation  from  Mooiee  Ram,  ihf 
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Joghy  to  ask  him  how  he  could,  after  their  pro- 
mises  to  each  other,  be  concerned  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  desired  to  know  what  he  was  to  say 
to  Ameer  Khan.  Tantia  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  event  he  alluded  to,  and  stated  his  be- 
lief that  Balaram  was  still  alive,  though  in  con- 
finement. On  the  messenger  requiring  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation,  Tantia  informed  Gunput 
Row  and  Toolsah  Baee  of  what  had  passed;  and 


person  employed  by  Ghufibor  Khan  on  this  occasion.  The 
following  is  his  evidence :  Ghuffoor  Khan,  three  days  afler 
Balaram  was  confined,  sent  me  to  Toolsah  Baee  to  enquire 
after  him.  She  said,  "  I  have  no  idea  of  injuring  Balaram, 
**  but  wished  to  get  his  accounts  settled  and  then  release  him.'* 
On  that  night  Balaram  was  slain. — Next  day  Ameer  Singh 
came  and  told  Ghuffoor  Khan  of  the  event.  I  was  sent  to 
Tantia  to  know  what  had  occurred.  Tantia  said  the  Baee  had 
told  him  that  Balaram  had  fled.  On  my  urging  the  question 
and  professing  incredulity,  the  minister  went  to  the  Baee,  and 
soon  after  sent  for  me ;  but  before  I  arrived,  a  Huzooriah,  or 
confidential  officer,  had  been  called  and  asked  by  the  Baee 
how  he  came  to  allow  Balaram  to  escape.  He  made  an  excuse 
of  having  fallen  asleep.  Orders  were  given  to  flog  the  man, 
and  he  had  received  several  stripes,  when  I  asked  Tantia 
Jogh  **  what  was  the  use  of  such  a  proceeding,  when  he  well 
"  knew  Balaram  was  murdered."  We  were  now  close  to  the 
Baee,  to  whom  the  minister  repeated  my  observations,  and 
my  obstinate  disbelief  of  their  assertions.  On  this  the  Baee 
lost  all  patience.  **  Is  Ghuffoor  Khan,"  she  said,  addressing 
us,  ''  my  master,  or  my  servant?  If  he  is  so  desirous  of 
**  seeing  Balarara,  let  him  come,  and  I  will  engage  a  meeting 
''  shall  take  place  at  the  battery  where  Balaram  is  now  sit- 


a  tartlier  attempt  was  made  to  convince  him  thai 
the  minister  was  still  alive,  but,  not  succeeding, 
Toolsah  Baee,  wlio  appeared  now  to  have  cast  iiff 
all  fear  as  well  as  shame,  said  aloud,  "  Is  Ghuflo^ 
"  Khan  my  servant,  or  my  master?"  and,  with 
waiting  for  a  reply,  added,  "  Go,  tell  him  f 
**  me,  if  he  continues  so  very  anxious 
"  Balaram,  to  come  here,  and  they  shall  mee 
Ghuflbor  Khan  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  t 
message  :  and  two  days  afterwards,  hearing  a  v 
jtort  that  an  attack  upon  him  was  meditated,  be 
marchetl  to  some  distance.  Toolsah  Baee  ininie- 
diately  sent  to  know  the  reason  of  this  nioveinetit. 
and  to  give  liim  every  assurance  of  her  cherishii^ 
no  unfriendly  intentions.  He  agi-eed  to  return; 
but,  instead  of  taking  up  his  old  ground,  he 
encamped  near  Roshun  Beg's  battalions.     ITirw 


"  ting."  His  body  haJ  beea  just  conveyed  ti 
the  battery  lo  nhicli  she  Eluded.  "  I  instantly."  Moottf 
Kam  said,  "  took  leave,  with  no  alight  feai  tor  myself;  for  ahc 
"  was  in  a  very  great  rage." 

When  a  reconciliation  look  place  between  GhufToor  Kbu 
and  Tantia  Jo^h,  the  fornter,  to  concdiate  the  latter,  denied 
having  given  Mootee  Ram  (the  above  evidence)  any  autboiili 
to  be  BO  importunate,  and  he  was  dismiEsed  as  a  man  who  hid 
disobeyed  his  orders.  He  went  into  other  service,  and  fi>r 
some  time  lived  with  Captain  Briggs ;  but  the  moment  the 
guarantee  of  his  jahgccr  made  Ghuflbor  Khan  independent  of 
tlie  minister,  he  recalled  Mootee  Ram,  nho  ia  oow  his  p 
eipal  Moonsltee,  or  writer.     Such  facta  are  coDclaaive. 
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afterwards,  Toolsah  Baee,  observing  aome 
tion  in  the  camp,  which  indicated  an  intention 
around  Gungraur,  moved  out  of  that  town 

aU  the  Mahratta  horse.  The  impatience  of 
rbah*  Naick  brought  on  an  affair  with  the  in- 
y,  in  which  Roshun  Beg,  supported  by  GHiuf- 
Khan,  took  a  leading  part.  A  cannonade  was 
ed,  and  Toolsah  Baee  is  said  to  have  di^layed 
ige,  till  a  shot  struck  the  howdah  of  the  ele- 
t  on  which  the  child  Mulhar  Row  was  seated. 

spread  a  general  alarm,  and  Toolsah  Baee 
ntiy  mounted  a  horse,  and  placing  the  prince 
nether  with  Gunput  Row,  commenced  (ac- 
)anied  by  the  household  and  Mahratta  horse) 
ght  which  was  continued  to  AUotef.  The 
ilions  under  Roshun  B^  moved  on  Gungraur, 
hich  they  took  possession.     Hieir  first  object 

to  discover  the  corpse  of  Balaram,  whidi, 
gh  in  a  putrid  state,  was  burnt  by  persons  of 
3aste,  according  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
IIS  religion.  Gimgraur  was  on  this  occasion 
detely  plundered;  the  troops  were  paid  part 
leir  arrears,  and  their  commanders  (partikra- 

Roshim  Beg)  enriched, 
here  can  be  little  doubt  that  throughout  the 

The  Mahratta  chief  who  had  behaved  so  gallantly  in  her 
,ce  at  Gungraur. 

\   town    in    Sondwarra    belonging   to    the  Puars   of 
iss.     It  is  sixteen  miles  South-west  of  Gungraur. 


/' 
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whole  of  the  events  which  took  place  at  Gungraur, 
the  mutinies  of  the  troops  were  made  subsenient 
to  the  intrigues  of  Ameer  Khan  and  his  agents, 
who  desired  to  deprive  Toolsah  Baee  of  powpr; 
the  consequence  was  a  complete  separation  of  bei 
interests  from  those  of  the  Patau  chief  and  his  par- 
tisans. Tantia  Jogh  now  became  the  head*  of 
one  paity,  and  Ghiiffoor  Khan  of  another.  The 
former  had  only  the  Mahratta  and  the  household 
troops,  but  the  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
young  Mulhar  Row  gave  it  a  predominance ;  for 
so  strong  was  the  feeling  on  this  point,  that  those 
wlio  had  charge  of  hiin  were  deemed  (even  bj 
their  opponents)  to  be  the  Government.  Tlie 
party  of  Ghuffoor  Khan  consisted  of  his  own  ad- 
herents, the  discharged  Mahomedan  horse,  whom 
he  had  recalled,  and  nine  battalions  of  infantn'. 
with  their  guns. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  Tantia  Jogh  wa.* 
to  contract  an  engagement  with  Sindia's  manager 
at  Mundissor,  hy  which  he  obtained  the  aid  of 
Ambajee's  Campoo,  or  legion,  (one  of  Sindia's 
corps  employed  in  Malwa,)  which  consisted  of 
five  battalions  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  A 
monthly  sum  was  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  this  force ;  but  Ambajee's  operation 


•  Gunput  Row  V 
and  Toolsah  Baee, 


s  too  inferior  in  talent  to  be  bis  tiinl; 
Lcept  when  acting  from  the  impulK  d! 
nder  tutelage. 
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were  too  cautious,  and  Iiis  object  was  so  obviously 
directed  to  avoid  hostility,  that  Holkar's  court 
soon  became  disgusted  with  its  new  allies. 

Sindia  and  Ameer  Khan  were  alike  anxious  to 
turn  the  distractions  of  the  Holkar  state  to  their 
own    advantage.     The  former  sent  an  agent  to 
Ameer  Khan,  entreating  him  to  desist  from  mea- 
sures that  would  ruin  and  disgrace  the  Holkar 
family,  and  requesting   him  to  comply  with  the 
desire  of  Toolsah  Baee  for  the  removal  of  Ghuf- 
fi3or  Khan.     The  Patau  chief  was  too  averse  to 
the   interference  of  Dowlet   Row   to   acquiesce; 
but  he  was  nevertheless  solicitous  to  bring  affairs 
to  an  amicable  termination.     He  in  consequence 
gave  ordei*s  to  Ghuffoor  Khan  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities, and  assured   Toolsah   Baee,   that  if  she 
would  consent  to  his  repairing  to  court,  and  cease 
flying  about  the  country,  he  would  compel  the  in- 
fantry to  be  satisfied  with  one  half  of  their  arrears, 
and  would  recall  a  representative  who  was  so  ob- 
noxious to  her.      In  this  negotiation  Ameer  Khan 
was   supported   by  Zalim   Singh  of  Kotah,  who 
offered  to  become  security  for  the  full  performance 
of  the  proffered  engagement;   but  Toolsah  Baee 
concluded,   and    on    just    grounds,   that  Ameer 
Khan's  purpose  was  to  deprive  her  of  power,  and 
to  assume  the  sole  management  of  affairs  :  in  her 
answer,  therefore,  to  his  overture,  she  insisted  that 
Ghuffoor  Khan  should  be  recalled,  and  the  bat- 
talions brought  to  order,  as  preliminaries.     Ameer 

VOL.  1.  X 
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Khan  made  every  effort  to  effect  the  latter  object, 
but  in  vain ;  and  a  renewal  of  hostilities  was  only  < 
avoided  by  both  ]>arties  agreeing  to  refer  to  tlw 
decision  of  Zalim  Singh,  the  R^ent  of  Kotah.  ; 
The  army  of  Mulhar  Row  marched  to  withii^  • 
twelve  miles  of  the  cantonment  of  that  chief,  t9 
which  place  Tantia  Jogh  was  deputed.  Ghuffo(#  ' 
Khan  came  soon  after  on  the  part  of  Anie<r, 
Khan ;  and  three  months  passed  in  a  s&iea  ttl 
reconciliations  and  quarrels  lietween  tlie  partief^< 
and  in  making  and  breaking  promises  and  oathsti 
but  the  intelligence  received  at  the  dose  of  tWi 
I.  iBi7.rainy  season,  of  the  advance  of  the  British  armies 
towards  Central  India,  effected  for  the  moment  i 
reunion  of  interests,  which  nothing  else  cmild  hin^ 
accomplished. 

Zalim  Singh  had  now  his  own  safety  to  consnUj 
and  was  eager  to  get  rid  of  friends  who  mign 
embarrass,  but  could  not  assist  hun.  It  is  to  ti 
honour  of  Tantia  Jogh's  character,  that  the  i 
and  experienced  Regent  of  Kotah  selected  I 
at  tliis  crisis,  as  the  man  best  able  to  combine  a 
direct  the  discordant  adherents  of  Holkar ;  a 
as  a  proof  of  his  o^\'n  friendsliip,  he  sent  &  dfit 
tachinent  of  three  hundred  infantry,  with  tir 
standards,  for  the  avowed  jiurpose  of  protectii^ 
his  i^erson. 

Before  the  events,  which  now  hastened  alTail 
to  a  crisis,  are  detailed,  it  will  I»e  necessary  to  n< 
tice  an  induence  which  had  long  been  em] 


Ji 
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tWC  ferfWaVotnrs  to  unite  tlie  courts  of  Siiiitia  anJ 
Holkar.  anil  to  restore,  hy  the  reunion  of  its  dif- 
ferent chiefs,  the  former  strengtii  of  tlie  Mahratta 
fwnfederacy. 

The  control,  which  the  notorious  Triinbuck- 
jee  •  established  over  the  councils  of  Bajerow, 
may  be  fixed  as  the  date  from  which  that  prince 
changed  hia  policy,  and  commenced  his  intrigues 
against  the  British  government.  These  assumed  a 
more  serious  aspect,  when  the  murder  of  Crungad- 
hur  Shastreef  had  placed  the  infamous  favourite 
in  the  situation  of  a  proscribed  malefactor.  The 
engagements  between  Sindia  and  Hotkar,  first  ne- 
gotiated by  Gunput  Row,  and  afterwai-ds  by  Tantia 
Alikur,  liave  l)een  already  narrated.  The  mutual 
obligation  and  determination  of  the  jiarties  to  serve 
and  obey  the  Paishwah,  are  made,  in  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  ti-eatyt,  the  bond  of  tlieir  faith  to  each 
other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  though  the 
object  was  to  confederate  against  the  English,  it 

*  The  complete  ascendancy  of  Trimbuckjec  in  the  councils 
of  Bajerow  may  be  dated  from  a.  d.  1815. 

f  Gungadluit  Shastrcc,  tlie  minister  of  the  Oaroda  stdte, 
came  to  Poona  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  accounts  between 
his  TDaater  and  the  Paishwali  ilirough  the  mediation  of  the 
EngJisli  governmcni,  under  nliose  protection  and  guarantee 
he  was  deputed-  He  was  murdered  by  Trimbuckjee  under 
drcnmsianceB  nliich  lef^  no  doubt  that  the  deed  was  perpe- 
nsted  with  the  knowjeilge  of  Bajerow. 

I  Major  Agnew's  letter  to  the  Chief  Secretary  lo  Govern- 
mmt.  iiiyler  dale  SUi  Auj^uei,  1SI8. 
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was  intended  to  proceed  slowly  and  with  great 
caution ;  but  the  situation  of  Bajerow  preci- 
pitated a  rupture ;  and,  as  he  became  every  liour 
more  alanucd  resi>ecting  himself  and  liis  favourite, 
he  was  urgent  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  im- 
mediate and  efficient  assistance.  Agents  were 
in  consetjuence  sent  to  Sindia,  and  a  man  of 
some  eminence  reached  Holkav'a  court  *  about, 
the  same  time.      He  was  received  with  marked 

>■  honour,  being  tnet  by  all  the  ministers ;  but  the^ 
state  of  affairs  was  unpropitious  to  union  in  any^ 
cause,  and  the  intrigues  and  struggles  for  power 
which  took  place  after  the  death  of  fialaram  Seit» 
battled  all  his  efforts  in  favour  of  Bajerow.  TTiat 
prince  sent  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year 

h'.  another  agent  f,  who  joined  Holkar's  camp  a  short 
time  I>efore  the  ministers  and  chiefs  had  referred 
their  disputes  to  the  Kotah  Raja.  This  second 
envoy,  while  he  professed  to  have  a  lai^  com- 
mand of  i)ecuniary  resources,  expressed  [jerfect 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  bring  Sindia  and 
Ameer  Khan  to  concur  in  the  measures,  to  the 


rally  called  Gunobali  Pui 


e  was  Gunpul  Uoht,  wwt  gMic- 
His  arrival  and  huaourable  re- 
t  Mukra  on  the  4ih  o(  Assar  id  the  year 
of  the  Sumbut  1783,  charged  with  a  leUer  ftom  the  Faiih* 
wah,  is  reported  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wellijsley,  acting  Rru- 
dent  at  Gualior,  to  Mr.  Secretary  AdHin,  dated  20th  February, 
181G. 

t  The  name  of  this  man  was  Dhoondoo  PuHt  Tantia.     He 
assumed,  fnr  conrenlmeni,  the  Bame  of  Krishen  Row. 


»(I<i|ition  nf  which  he  lu-ged  the  ministers  of  Mul- 
hiir  Row  ;  iind,  after  i-emaining  snme  time  at  the 
cantoniiicnt  of  Zalim  Singh,  he  proceeded  to  the 
cainp  of  the  Patan  chief,  who  did  not  reject  his 
proposals,  hut  demanded  an  advance  of  four  lacks 
of  rujiees.  The  payment  of  this  sum  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  Holkar's  camp,  di- 
riTting  the  necessary  hills  to  be  transmitted.  This 
delay  proved  fatal  to  the  negotiation.  The  ap- 
proach of  an  English  army  decided  Ameer  Khan  a.  D.  isir. 
to  accept  the  offers  made  by  that  government; 
and  after  his  first  interview  with  Sir  David  Oeh- 
tcriony,  he  dismissed  Bajerow's  agent,  and  wrote 
to  Ghiifibor  Khan,  to  desire  he  would  urge  Tiwl- 
sah  Baee  not  to  think  of  going  to  the  Deckan.  hut 
to  wait  his  arrival  in  camp,  when  he  would  adjust 
all  differences  between  her  and  the  English. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  Paishwah's  negotiation 
with  Ameer  Khan ;  (jut  the  intrigues  of  the  for- 
mer's agents  were  more  successful  at  the  court  of 
Hoikar.  An  artful  Brahmin*,  who  was  an  here- 
ditary servant  in  the  family  of  Gimput  Row, 
had  accomi>anied  the  mission  from  Poona,  and 
laboured  to  ]>romote  its  suecess.  The  absence 
of  Tantia  Jogh  with  Zfdim  Singh  gave  this  man  i 

an  optwrtunity  of  increasing  a  coolness,  which  had 
for  some  time  subsisted  between  that  minister  and 
the  Dewan  ;  and  the  instant  the  mind  of  the  latter 


was  turned  against  his  fi-iend,  Tiwlsah  Uaee 
adopted  similar  sentiments.  This  party  was 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  some  of  Uie  mi- 
Utary  Icadei's,  who  were  secretly  excited,  soon  after 
Tantia's  return  to  camp,  to  seize  his  [jersqn,  as  9 
security  for  their  ai'icars, 

Tlie  party,  who  now  directed  the  councils  of 
Holkar,  having  pledged  tiiemselves  to  adopt  Bdje* 
row  s  cause,  they  received  an  advance  of  one  lack 
and  sixty  thousand  rupees  fi'oui  the  agent  of  thit 
prince,  a  part  of  which  was  distributed  to  the 
troops,  while  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  th» 
Deckan  was  proclaimed,  and  orders  sent  for  aQ 
corps  and  detachments  to  Join  witliout  delay.  This 
took  place  m  November;  and  early  in  the  ensuing' 
month  the  ^vholc  assembled  about  twenty  miltf' 
from  Maliidpoor,  to  wliich  place  they  ailerwardii 
I.18I7.  marched.  All  were  now  in  high  spirits,  for  the' 
Dewan  and  his  friends  were  lavish  in  their  promise* 
of  iiigh  and  regular  pay,  ailer  the  aj-my  had  ci-ossed 
the  Ncrbudda ;  but  the  intelligence  of  the  arrivd 
of  a  division  of  the  British  amiy  at  Aggiir  *,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  miles  from  Mahidpoor,  and  of. 
another  f  having  penetrated  into  Malws,  made  I 
serious  impression  on  their  feelings. 


*  My  corps  reacbed  Agguron  the  4lli  December,  1817- 
t  The  first  division  under  the  command  of  Sir  T.  Hi»lop 

crossed  the  Nerbudda  on  lis  march  to  Oujein  on  the  tut  Dc- 

ccmbeT,  1817. 
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Thakoor  Doss,  the  news-writer  at  Holkar's  courti» 
employed  by  Mr.  Metc^e,  the  resident  at  Delhi, 
had  been  despatched  with  a  letter  to  that  gentle- 
man, containing  general  professions  of  firiendship ; 
but  no  definite  propositions  were  made.  The  state 
of  affairs  was,  however,  now  changed,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  take  some  decided  measures.  A  coun- 
cil was  held,  of  which  Tantia  Jogh  (though  a 
prisoner)  was  president.  He  advised  the  de* 
putation  of  a  respectable  person  to  communicate 
with  the  English  officer  commanding  the  troops  at 
Aggur ;  but  his  advice  was  not  approved,  and  it 
led  to  an  accusation  of  having  intrigued  with  the 
English,  which  not  only  prolonged  his  confinement, 
but  increased  the  severity  of  his  treatment  He 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  commandants  of 
the  infantry  corps,  who,  as  well  as  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  cavahy,  went,  after  this  council,  to 
the  tent  of  Ghuffoor  Khan,  and  interchanged 
pledges  of  fidelity,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  union  during  the  dangers  that  were 
approaching. 

A  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  the 
British  *  officer  commanding  the  division  at  Ag- 

*  I  had,  on  my  arrival  at  Aggur,  written  a  letter  to  Mulhar 
Row  of  a  friendly  nature,  but  meant  to  bring  his  ministers  to 
a  clear  explanation  of  their  sentiments,  as  far  as  these  affected 
the  British  government.  Before  this  reached  them,  a  letter 
had  been  sent  to  me,  written  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince, 
which  contained  nothing  but  mere  general   expressions   of 
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gur,  wlio,  while  he  moved  to  join  the  army  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  near  Oojein,  stated  to  the  minis- 
ters of  Holkar,  tliat  if  they  were  i-eally  desirous  of 
peace  they  should  send  a  mission  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  that  General.  This  step  was  adopted,  and 
agents  came,  vested,  iis  they  said,  with  fiill  powem 
to  negotiate  a  treaty.  The  most  liberal  terms* 
were  offered ;  but  the  complete  reform  of  a  muti- 
nous infantry  was  insisted  upon,  and  the  minister* 
were  told,  when  they  urged  their  inability  to 
control   this   body   as   an  excuse    for    non-coro- 


rpgaril,  ant)  a  call  upon  me,  as  a  former  friend  of  llie  fsmilj', 
to  preserve  the  (ica  of  peace.  I  had  offered  in  my  letter  10 
BcnU  an  officer  to  wait  upon  Mulhar  Row;  but  recci«ing 
no  answer.  I  muved  lowards  Oojein  by  Tiiranalii  whtncf 
I  addresaed  a  abort  note  lo  (lie  Dewan  Gunput  Row,  il^ 
forming  him  of  my  intended  junciion  witb  tlie  Coiiimaoder- 
in-chief  Sir  Thomas  Hialop,  and  warning  him,  if  he  desired 
to  avoid  danger,  to  lose  no  time  in  entering  into  a  negotiatton. 
*  These  were  comprised  in  ten  articles,  as  detailed  in  At< 
nutos  of  conference  between  Holkar's  Vaked  and  myself  oa<, 
ilie  l^tb  December,  1817.  Their  moderate  purport  was  tft 
restore  ihe  government  of  Holkar  to  a  condition  in  whicb  it 
could  bi;  tolerated  by  other  stales ;  and  (his  necessarily  in- 
cluded a  complete  separation  from  the  I'lndarries,  a  reductioo 
of  a  great  proportion  of  a  miittnoiisarmy,  and,  in  ahorl,  the 
abandonment  of  the  predatory  aystcni,  the  pursuit  of  which 
bad  been  found  IioeiIIc  to  the  tranquillity  of  other  states. 
The  English  government  oHered  a  gratuitous  aid  to  eflect 
this  desirable  cliange ;  and,  lo  far  from  desiring  any  ccMton 
of  territory,  engaged  to  aisisi  llolkar'a  government  with  fundi 
to  pciy  llie  arrears  uf  the  troops  it  was  called  upon  lo  discharge 
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pliance,  that,  if  they  desired  safety  for  themselves 
and  their  prince,  they  should  bring  the  latter  to 
the  English  camp,  and  leave  its  commander  the 
task  of  reducing  to  order  a  licentious  and  dis- 
oHniient  rabble,  that  had  so  long  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the 
princes  they  nominally  served.  During  this  nego- 
tiation there  was  literally  no  head  in  Holkar's 
army.*  The  commandants  of  battalions,  satisfied 
that,  if  an  alliance  was  formed  with  the  British 
government,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  dis- 
tractions that  gave  them  importance,  were  from 
the  first  disposed  to  hostilities ;  and  this  made 
them  violent  against  all  who  proposed  peace.  It 
was  through  their  influence  that  no  satisfactory 
answer  was  returned  to  the  fnendly  overtures 
which  had  been  made ;  and  those  who  desired  a 
rupture,  ui^ed  the  leaders  of  the  Mahratta  horse 
to  provoke  it  by  daily  depredations  on  the  cattle 
and  followers  of  the  British  army.  The  day  be- 
fore Sir  Thomas  Hislop  advanced  to  Mahidpoor, 
his  videttes  were  attacked,  and  every  movement 
evinced  determined  hostility.  This  result  had 
been  anticipated  from  the  intelligence  received 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  just  taken  place  a.d.1817. 


*  Toolsah  Baee  was  alarmed  by  the  surrounding  scene; 
and  her  favourite  Gunput  Row  was  too  perplexed  with 
various  councils  and  parties  to  give  her  any  support  in  this 
trying  emergency. 
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in    the   caiiip   of    Mulhar   Row    Holkai',    whi 
even    the    semblance   of    regular    authority 
extinct,   and  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
decided,  like  all  others,  in  a  clamorous  council  of 
the  insolent  and  ignorant  leaders  of  a  rebcUion* 
soldiery. 

Gliuffoor  Khan  had  at  this  [lepiod  joined  thf 
party  who  were  anxious  to  destroy  Giinput  Ho* 
and  Toolsah  Baee.  To  effect  this,  there  was  no 
want  of  instnunents ;  for,  though  Rani  Deen  bad 
joined  their  combination,  tliey  were  hated  by  all 
others.  The  troops  still  cherished  an  active  resent- 
ment on  account  of  the  nuu-der  of  Balanun.  The 
feelings  of  Tantia  Jogh,  in  consequence  of  hii 
severe  treatment,  are  supposed  to  have  made  him 
an  active  promoter  of  this  plot,  and  his  confine* 
ment  did  not  deprive  hini  of  the  means  of  being 
so ;  but  the  leading  executive  [lersons  were  the 
prindpal  officers  of  the  Pagali,  or  household  tnKi{)s. 
A  person,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  com* 
iiiander*  of  that  body,  enticed  young  Mulhar  Row 
from  an  outer  tent  where  he  was  playing,  and  a 
guard  was  at  the  same  instant  placed  over 
of  Toolsah  Baee.  Gunput  Row  came  to 
relief;  but,  on  leai'ning  that  the  prince 
been  separated  from  her,  he  saw  at  once 
extent  of  the  plot,  and,  tmiiing  back,  mounted 
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hoi*^  and  attempted  to  escape ;  but  a  party  of  his 
enemies  came  up  with  him  in  the  bed  of  thi3 
Seepra  river.  He  was  slightly  wounded  with  a 
spear  before  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  when 
he  was  plundered,  insulted  by  blows,  and,  after 
being  treated  with  every  specie^  of  indignity,  con- 
veyed a  prisoner,  amidst  hoots  and  execrations,  to 
the  infantry  lines. 

This  happened  on  the  mprning  of  tl^e  20tli 
December.  A  more  tragical  scene  toolf  place  at 
night«  The  death  of  Toolsah  Baee  appears  tq 
hav^  been  early  determined  on,  for  the  guards 
plaped  over  her  were  so  strict,  t)iat  all  access 
was  prohibited.  This  hitherto  arrogant  female 
now  refused  sustenance,  and  passed  t)ie  day  ip 
tears :  and,  when  she  was  seized  to  be  caqied  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  (the  place  fi^^ed  for  hqr 
execution)  she  is  stated  to  have  implored  thos^ 
whp  conveyed  he;'  to  s^ve  her  life,  pfTering  hef 
jewels  as  a  bribe,  and  loading  others  with  the 
gui^t  of  which  ^e  was  accused.  It  was  near  the 
dawn  of  day  when  thi^  occurred ;  and  many  who 
were  asleep  in  the  quarter  of  the  camp  where  s}\e 
was,  were  awakened  by  her  cries ;  but  to  us^  the 
emphatic  expression  of  a  person  who  witAessed 
this  scene,  ^^  not  a  foot  stirred,  aud  not  a  voice 
was  raised,  to  save  a  wpman  who  had  never 
shewn  mercy  to  others."  She  was  taken  from 
her  palanquin  on  the  banks  of  the  Seepra,  where 
her  head  was  severed  frgm  her  body,  and  the  latter 
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was  thrown  into  the  river,  being  denied  even  the 
common  rites  of  a  Hindu  funeral. 

Toolsah  Baee  was  not  tliirty  years  of  age  when 
she  was  murdered.  She  was  handsome,  and  aSke 
remarkable  for  the  fascination  of  her  manners  ancf 
quickness  of  intellect.  Few  surpassed  her 
(luent  eliKiuence,  which  [jersuaded  those  who 
l»roached  her  to  promote  Iier  wishes.  She 
(an  essential  quality  in  a  Mahratta  lady)  with  prat*, 
and  was  always  when  on  horseliack  attended  by  b 
large  party  of  the  females  of  the  fii-st  families  in 
the  state.  But  there  was  never  a  more  remarkable 
instance  than  in  the  history  of  this  princess,  how 
the  most  prodigal  gifts  of  nature  may  be  perverted 
by  an  indidgence  of  vicious  habits.  Though  not 
the  wife  of  Jeswunt  Row,  yet  being  in  chai^  trf 
his  family,  and  having  ix)ssession  of  the  child,  who 
was  declared  his  heir,  she  was  obeyed  as  his  wi- 
dow. As  the  favourite  of  the  deceased,  and  tk 
guardian  of  their  actual  chief,  she  had,  among  the 
adherents  of  the  Holkar  family,  the  strongest  im- 
pressions in  her  favour  ;  hut,  casting  all  away,  site 
Uved  nnrespected,  and  died  unpitied. 

Ghuffoor  Khan  is  implicated  in  the  death  of 
Toolsali  Baee,  from  his  Iwing  known  to  have 
(.'herished  feelings  of  active  reseutraent  against 
her.  Tantia  Jogh  was  also  hostile  to  her ;  and 
those  in  whom  he  most  confided  were  busy  actors 
in  the  scene.  Kcssairah  Baee,  the  mother  of 
Midhar  Row,  was  too  deeply  interested 
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escaped  suspicion.  That  the  junto  of  military 
leaders  who  at  the  moment  had  usurped  ]K)wer, 
were  not  the  only  persons  concerned  in  this  deed 
of  violence,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for,  though  it 
had  their  full  concurrence,  the  act,  which  was  de- 
liberate,  was  not  executed  by  soldiers,  but  by 
the  persons  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  put 
to  death  any  state  criminal ;  and  that  it  is  not 
deemed  a  reproach  by  those  who  now  enjoy 
power,  is  proved  by  the  men  who  acted  as  the 
executioners  of  Toolsah  Baee  still  holding  their 
places  in  the  service  of  the  Holkar  family*. 

On  the  day  Toolsah  Baee  was  seized,  the  British 
army  had  advanced  to  within  ten  miles  of  Holkar's 
camp,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seepra,  near  Mahidpoor. 
A  tumultuous  council  was  held,  in  which  the 
military  chiefs  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to 
hazard  an  action  on  the  favourable  ground  they 
then  occupied.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  ofA.D.  I817. 
Deceml>er,  a  considerable  body  of  horse  crossed' 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  to  meet  the  British 
troops..:  On  the  day  before,  a  short  letter  had  been 
addressed  to  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  warning  him. 


♦  RowjeeTrimbuck  was  asked  who  were  concerned  in  Tool- 
sah Baee's  death?  He  said,  he  believed  every  one  in  Holkar's 
camp  desired  it,  except  Gunput  Row  and  Ram  Deen.  The 
executioners  were  the  two  Jemadars  of  Mewattees,  Sadutt 
Khan  and  Mohdecn  Allee.  The  former  died  five  months  ago. 
The  latter  commands  a  party  of  two  hundred  infantry,  who 
form  tlie  u^ard  over  the  palace  of  Mulhar  Row,  at  Indorc. 
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for  the  last  time,  of  tlie  dangers  of  his  situaiiofl 
An  answer  was  received,  when  the  army  was  t 
its  march.  It  was  in  the  former  style  of  eva 
and  after  some  general  expressions,  concluded  hy  s 
short  sentence  written  in  e  spirit  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. "  If  you  will  advance,"  the  yming  prince 
was  made  to  observe.  '■  recollect  it  is  the  army  of 
"  Holkiir."  However  much  the  chiefs  had  before 
differed,  a  sense  of  commoii  danger,  and  a  feeling 
connected  with  the  reputation  of  the  army  to 
which  they  belonged,  led  upon  this  occasion  to  a 
momentarj'  union.  They  had  sworn  fidelity  lo 
each  other  on  the  night  of  the  20tli,  and  on  the 
en3uing  morning  the  order  of  battle  was  skilfully 
arranged.  The  Jiorse  which  had  crossed  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seepra,  took  a  {losition  that 
was  well  calculated  to  embarrass  the  o])eratJon5  of 
the  advancing  aniiy,  by  oceupying  its  attention, 
and  threatening  its  stores  and  baggage ;  while  the 
infantrj-  and  cannon,  covered  by  the  remainder  of 
the  cavalry,  occupied  a  strong  and  well-connected 
line,  protected  on  the  right  hy  a  deep  watercouTK, 
and  on  the  left  by  the  abrupt  hank  of  the  Seeprt. 
The  horse  that  had  crossed  the  river  were  com- 
manded by  Ram  Dcen  ;  the  infantry  were  under 
Roshun  Beg ;  while  the  Pagah  or  liousehold  troops 
under  Sudder-u-Decn,  and  Ghutfoor  Khan  with 
his  personal  adherents,  remained  around  titc 
young  Prince  in  the  rear  of  the  whole. 

The  attention  of  the  British  army  was    fh)m 
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^  first  directed  to  the  storming  of  the  heav5r 
tteries  of  guns*:  All  skirmishing  and  partial 
tions  were  avoided;  and  the  troops  having 
iBsed  the  river,  formed  under  cover,  where  they 
nained  till  the  advance  of  the  right  of  the  line 
on  the  enemy's  left  (the  strongest  point  of  his 
ation)  gave  the  signal  for  a  simultaneous  attack ; 
Inch,  after  a  short  period  of  sharp  conflict,  wiEis 
Gcessftd  in  every  quarter.  The  army  of  Hol- 
ir  fled  in  great  conftisiony  The  hdfse,  who  had 
ewn  much  boldness  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ly,  were  the  first  to  leave  the  field,  when  the  ac- 
m  grew  warm  ;  and  both  they  and  the  infantry 
tve  way,  before  the  artillery  ceased  its  destruc- 
re  fire. 

Mulhar  Row  was  in  the  action  upon  an  ele-* 
lant;  and,  according  to  all  accounts^  behaved 
ith  spirit.  When  he  saw  his  troops  flying, 
;  burst  into  tears,  and  entreated  them  to  retuiifi. 
is  cousin,  Hmry  Holkar,  is  said  to  have  shewn 
uch  gallantry.  He  had  cut  down  two  Mysore 
orsemen,  when  his  horse  was  shot,  and  the 
Dung  prince  called  out  with  great  anxiety  to 
amount  his  relation.  These  anecdotes  are  re- 
lembered  as  proofs,  that,  young  as  the  riepresen- 
itives  of  the  Holkar  family  were,  they  displayed 
n  this  memorable  occasion,  that  courage,  of  which 
5  adherents  boast  as  its  distinguished  feature. 


*  About  seventy' 
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The  flight  of  the  army  continued  through  t 
uight,  in  the  direction  of  Seeta  Mhow,  wbi 
they  reached  early  next  day.  'i'antia  Jof 
»nd  tlie  Dewan  Guiiput  Row  had  made  tliei 
escape  from  their  guards,  when  tlie  battalicA 
were  routed,  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  i 
the  town  of  Maliidjvoor;  which  tlioy  left  durii 
the  night,  and  joined  Mulhar  Row  ;  whose  mothq 
Kessairah  Baee,  being  now  the  acknowledged  hei 
of  the  government,  sent  for  Tantia,  and  giviDj 
him  an  honorary  di'ess  as  minister,  placed  her  » 
and  the  interests  of  the  family,  in  his  handj 
From  Seeta  Mhow  the  army  marched  to  nq 
Mundissor,  whei-e  a  body  of  Pindanies  untfa 
Kurrecm  Khan  were  encamped.  This  cliief  offer 
his  services,  but  his  alliance  was  not  now  desiiH 
The  English  were  in  ]uirsuit,  and  every  hope  I 
successful  resistance,  or  even  protraction  of  t 
campaign,  was  at  an  end. 

Meer  Zuffer  Ally,  who  had  lieen  before  e 
ployed  as  an  agent*,  was  sent  from  Seeta  Mhoi 
with  overtures  of  peace ;  the  draft  of  a  prd( 
niinary  treaty  was  given  to  him.  and  he  was  il 

•  Meer  Zuffer  Ally  was  the  agent  of  Ghuffoor  Khan,  •! 
took  at  this  time  a  very  decided  turn,  refuHing  to  accorapia 
the  court  in  tlieir  flight.  He  had  received  letters  from  Ameer 
Khan  urging  this  conduct,  but  he  was  chiefly  swayed  by  ki 
own  interests.  He  obtained  the  reward  he  sought,  id  fl 
Jshgeer  he  held  from  Uolkar  being  confirmed,  on  conditi 
of  his  suiiporting  a  body  of  horse. 
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formed  that  when  he  returned  with  that  signed, 
hostilities  should  be  suspended.  He  arrived  at 
Mundissor  with  this  engagement  executed,  a 
few  hours  before  that  fixed  for  the  march  of 
the  British  troops*  to  attack  the  i^emains  of 
the  Mahratta  army,  which  w&s  encamped  at 
a  distance  of  only  sixteen  miles,  near  Pertaub- 
ghur.  Nothing  but  this  seasonable  submission 
could  have  saved  them  from  destruction.  By 
it  the  blow  was  completely  av'erted.  Tantia 
Jogh  came  to  camp  next  day ;  and  on  the  sixth  of 
January  the  treaty  of  Mundissor  was  concluded, 
by  which  the  family  of  Holkar,  though  it  aban- 
doned its  claims  upon  the  chiefs  of  Rajpootana, 
its  lands  in  the  Jeypoor  country,  and  its  terri- 
tories! South  of  the  Satpoora  range,  attained, 
through  the  support  of  the  British  government, 
the  actual  possession  of  its  remaining  countries. 
This  was,  in  fact,  a  condition  new  to  the  Holkar 
state ;  for  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  it  had 
enjoyed   any   regular   resources,   or  government. 


*  My  division,  which  had  been  detached  from  Mahidpoor 
in  pursuit,  had  reached  Mundissor  on  the  morning  of  the  31st 
of  December,  and  my  preparations  were  made  to  march  at 
night,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy  next  day,  who,  from  his  con- 
dition and  situation,  could  not  have  escaped. 

t  The  rights  of  the  family  in  its  native  place,  Waubgaun 
in  the  Deckan,  and  as  Daismookh  of  Chandore,  were  subse- 
quently ceded  by  tlie  considerate  generosity  of  the  Governor 
General. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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and  its  name,  during  the  greater  part  of  tliat  \ye- 
riod,  had  only  served  as  a  pretext  to  plunderers 
for  committing  every  species  of  excess  and  crime. 

The  pood  effects  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
great  change  made  in  the  condition  of  this  princi- 
pality by  the  peace  of  Mundissor,  were  justly  ap- 
preciated by  some  of  the  adherents  of  the  family; 
but  the  Mahratta  horse,  the  moment  tliey  heard 
the  treaty  was  signed,  hastened  in  a  body  to  the 
Sontliward  to  Join  Bajerow,  who  was  still  in  armsw 
They  were  comnianded  by  Ram  Deen*,  who  had 
an  additional  motive  for  his  desertion,  fiv>m  the 
irreconcUeable  nature  of  his  quarrels  with  Tantii 
Jogh,  whose  recent  elevation  was  confirmed  by 
his  having  become  the  negotiator  of  i)eace  with 
the  British  government. 

The  remains  of  the  battalions  defeated  at  Ma- 
hidpoor,  had  gone  to  Rampoora,  where  they  were 
surprised  and  ivjuted,  and  their  remaining  guuaj 
captm-ed  I)y  a  corps  under  General  B^wne.  The 
new  minister,  and  othei-s  who  had  thrown  them- 
selves decidedly  upon  the  British  protection,  did 
not  deplore   an    eventf  which    disembarrassed  I 


'  Ram  Deen  aiirrendered  when  Bajerow  did,  and  disbanded 
his  rollowers;  thin  and  his  agreeing  never  to  return  to  Malwi 
have  obtained  him  :i  penaion  of  three  thous.ind  rupees  poc 
aniiuni  from  the  Driliah  government,  in  whobe  leiriiariei  ba^ 

I  The  treasury  of  the  Holkar  Btaie  had  heen  for  yeM« 
empty,  and  the  jewels  of  the  family,  which  were  once 
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bankrupt  state  of  a  mutinous  soldiery,  and  can- 
celled a  number  of  old  and  troublesome  claims. 

The  transactions  of  the  period  that  elapsed 
from  the  insanity  of  Jeswunt  Row  until  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  his  son  Mulhar  Row  and 
the  British  government,  have  perhaps  been  no- 
ticed more  in  detail  than  they  merit;  but  they 
exhibit  a  remarkable  picture  of  a  state  in  which 
every  tie  but  that  of  opinion  was  dissolved,  and 
which  continued,  through  the  influence  of  habitual 
feelings,  to  have  the  name,  after  it  had  substan- 
tially  lost  all  the  reality  of  a  government.  A  re- 
spect, almost  sacred,  for  the  person  of  their  prince, 
was  the  only  sentiment  which,  throughout  these 
scenes  of  confusion  and  violence,  appears  to  have 
been  participated  by  all ;  and  it  for  a  time  shielded 
those  who  had  charge  of  him  from  the  punishment 
due  to  their  crimes.  His  name  (though  a  minor) 
was  the  only  rallying  point  left ;  but  there  was 
in  this  disorganized  community,  as  in  others 
constituted  of  similar  materials,  always  a  dispo- 
sition to  reunite,  which  gave  to  such  a  centre 
of  common  attachment  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance. The  events  narrated  have  utility  in 
another  view ;  most  of  the  actors  are  still  on  the 

valuable,  had  been  greatly  diminished.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  conchide  there  were  not  twenty  lacks  of  rupees  lost  at 
the  battle  of  Mahidpoor.  At  first  this  loss  was  greatly 
exaggerated,  but  subsequent  minute  enquiry  has  reduced  it  to 
a  much  more  moderate  amount. 

y2 
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stage,  and  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  have 
borne  a  part,  we  may  form  some  judgment  of 
what  is  likely  to  be  their  futm«  conduct. 

It  is,  however,  now  necessary  to  revert  to  one, 
who,  though  a  professed  dependant  of  Holkar, 
rose,  amid  the  revolutions  and  changes  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  India, 
to  an  importance  that  demands  a  notice  beyond 
that  which  lias  l)een  incidentally  given  to  him  in 
this  chapter. 


M 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ameer  Khan. 

Ameer  Khan  is  a  native  of  Sjlimbul  in  the 
province  of  Mooradabad.  His  father  was  a  Mool- 
lahy  or  priest,  and  possessed  a  small  property  in 
land.  Ameer  Khan  and  his  younger  brother  Kur- 
reem  u  Deen  left  Hindustan  when  the  former  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  that  he  was  of 
some  consequence  in  his  native  town,  is  esta- 
blished by  his  having  ten  adherents,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Zemindar  *  of 
Ranode  in  Aheerwarra-f.  He  was  afterwards 
retained  by  a  Mahratta  officer^  of  the  Paishwah, 
who  had  the  management  of  some  districts  in 
Malwa ;  and  from  this  employment  he  passed  into 
that  of  another^  collector  of  revenue.  In  all 
these    services   Ameer   Khan   and   his   followers 


♦  Dcleep  Singh. 

t  This  tract  of  territory,  which  contains  many  districta, 
lies  on  the  North-east  frontier  of  Malwa. 

X  The  name  of  this  officer  was  Dojee.  He  was  collectos 
of  the  Punj  Mahal  of  Aroun,  Tomyn,  &c.  near  Seronge. 

4  Nut  tee  Khan,  manager  of  Shujahalpoor. 
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were  employed  as  Sebundy,  or  local  militia,  with 
an  average  monthly  pay  of  three  or  four  rupees  a 
man,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  to  hira  as  their  com- 
mander. Brighter  prospects,  however,  soon  opened 
to  the  young  soldier.  The  troubles  which  ensued 
at  the  petty  court  of  Bfaopal,  on  the  death  of  the 
rojiiister  Chutta  Khan,  led  to  the  entertainment 
of  a  number  of  men  by  the  different  parties ;  and 
Ameer  Khan,  with  six  horsemen  and  sixty  foot, 
was  enlisted  by  Iliyat  Mahomed  Khan";  with 
whom  he  remained  about  twelve  months,  wheD 
he  joined  Doorjun  Lai  and  Jey  Singh,  ex-chiefii 
of  Ragooghur,  who,  exjielled  from  their  country 
by  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  subsisted  by  plundering 
the  fields  they  had  once  eidtivated. 

Ameer  Kliaii  distinguished  himself  in  one  ctf 
the  first  actions  that  these  Rajpoot  chiefs  had  with 
their  Mahratta  enemies ;  in  consequence  of  whi<A 
he  was  raised  to  the  command  of  five  hundred 
men,  presented  with  a  palanquin,  and  became 
a  personage  of  some  impoi-tance  in  this  pre- 
datory army,  which  consisted  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  men.     But  his  farther  advancement  wi 


•  He  was  entertained  by  Himmut  Row,  the  Dewan  of 
Hiyat  Maliomed  Khan.  By  a  strange  change  of  {attlUtt 
Himmut  Row  afterwariJs  became  tiie  Dewan  of  the  Jemadar, 
when  the  latter  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Nabob ;  and  tht 
son  of  this  Hindu  (Duticc  Ilani)  is  at  the  present  moment  ib« 
principal  man  o£  business  of  Ameer  Klian. 
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prereiited  by  an  affray  with  some  R^poots,  in 
which  he  was  so  severely  wounded  hy  stones, 
that  he  lay  three  inonths^at  Seronge^,.  before  he 
had  strength  to  move  put.l  This  affair  led  to 
his  separation  from  Doorjun  Lai,  and  his  entrance 
into  the  service  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  Balaram 
Inglia,  who  was  at  the  same  crisis  deeply  engaged 
in  the  disputes  at  Bhopal. 

Balaram  Inglia  increased  Ameer  Khan's  party 
to  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  confided  to  him 
the  fort  of  Futtygurh,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon,  as  has  been  before  stated;  but  this 
seeming  reverse  in  his  fortune  proved  its  happiest 
juncture,  for  it  led  to  his  adopting  the  cause  of 
Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  as  the  associate  of  whose 
fortunes  he  rose  to  a  fame  that  made  him  for 
many  years  eminent  among  the  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace. 

The  connexion  of  Ameer  Khan  with  Jeswunt 
Row  Holkar  was  first  that  of  equality ;  but  the 
rank  of  the  latter,  his  being  at  the  head  of  a  sove- 
reignty, and  his  more  energetic  character,  soon  esta- 
blished the  relation  of  prince  and  dependant.  Jes- 
wunt Row,  however,  always  continued  to  call  the 
Patan  leader  his  brother,  and  to  treat  him  in  a 
distinguished  manner  from  that  shewn  to  his 
other  officers.  Ameer  Khan  was  sole  commander 
of  his  own  army,  entertained  and  dismissed  whom 
he  chose,  and  this  made  him  in  a  degree  inde- 
pendent ;  but  his  condition  was  little  to  be  en- 
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vied.  His  followers,  who  were  always  niudi 
more  numerous  than  lie  had  any  means  of  pay- 
ing, were  ill  a  state  of  constant  mutiny,  and  for 
more  tljan  half  of  eveiy  year  their  chief  was  under 
restraint;  the  consequence  was,  that  his  conduct 
was  always  more  regulated  by  the  clamours  of 
this  turbulent  rabble,  and  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  their  sup])ort,  than  by  any  regular  system 
of  policy.  The  excesses  of  Ameer  Khan's  Patans. 
at  Sfkugor  have  been  noticed ;  but  these  were  far 
surpassed  at  Poona,  where  he  was  seized  by  al 
J  party  of  them,  and  not  only  beat  and  bruised,  but 
almost  strangled  with  his  own  turban,  which  they 
fastened  round  his  neck.  Though  .Feswunt  Ro# 
repressed  and  punished  this  act  of  violence*,  he 
too  was  compelled,  on  many  occasions,  to  soothe 
and  humour  the  turbulent  s|)irit8  of  the  free-t 
liooters.  Hindu  feeling  was  outraged  by  ihdr 
continuing  to  slaughter  cowst  close  to  the  city 

*  Jesn-unt  Row  seiied  and  confinei^  Ghous  Mahoined 
Khan,  and  some  offending  Paians.  who  commitied  iMr  out* 
rage.  He  desired  to  put  them  to  deaili,  but  Ameer  Kbon 
terceded,  fearing  the  conseiiiienceH  of  such  a  step  Bniong  s 
race  whose  sense  of  honour  impels  them  to  revenge  real  W- 
supposed  wrongs, 

t  The  cow  is  a  aacreJ  animal  with  the  Hindus,  nho  not' 
only  abstain  from  eating  the  ffesh  of  cattle,  but  deem  killbg 
ihem  a  capital  crime,  anil  it  is  constantly  punished  as  such. 
The  Mahrattas  of  the  loivcst  tril)e  have  this  feeling.  D.  R^Sin- 
dia,  when  I  was  al  hit  court,  A.  p.  1802,  oifcrcd  an  additional 
ceuion  of  territory,  if  I  would  introduce  an  article  in  Ilia  treaij 
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Poona;  and  the  licence  they  ostentatiously 
rcised  in  this  particular  may  be  received  as 
iroof  of  the  insolent  and  domineering  spirit, 
which  they  acted  on  all  occasions.  It  was 
constant  object  of  Jeswunt  Row  to  employ 
m  at  a  distance ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
sidered  them  more  as  a  body  of  plunderers, 
ise  general  movement  he  could  direct  through 
connexion  with  their  leader,  than  as  an  inte- 
1  portion  of  his  army,  whose  services  he  could 
dl  times  command.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
re  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
ing  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  recognized 
lia  governments ;  and  the  main  influence  by 
ich  Ameer  Khan  retained  his  precarious  rank 
their  chief,  was  his  forming  the  link  that  at- 
hed  this  band  of  depredators  to  the  house  of 
Ikar. 

rhe  history  of  Ameer  Khan  is  comprehended  in 
t  of  Jeswunt  Row  till  their  separation  after  the 
urn  of  the  latter  from  Hindustan.  He  at  that 
iod  entered  the  service  of  Juggut  Singh,  Raja 
reyjx)or,  who  engaged  his  aid  in  an  approach- 
contest  wnth  the  Raja  of  Joudpoor,  for  the 
puted  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  Odeypoor 


li  the  British,  that  should  prevent  their  slaughtering  cows 
[lin  the  limits  of  the  tcrritoriett  he  had  been  compelled  to 
e ;  and  though  it  was  a  perioil  of  famine,  several  persons 
e  executed  for  killing  cows. 
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Rana  *.  The?  latter  family  is  the  highest  in  r 
among  the  Rajpoots,  and  an  iilliance  with  it  1 
always  been  esteemed  the  greatest  honom-  to  wh 
a  prince  of  that  tribe  can  aspire.  The  princea 
Kishen  Kower  added  to  her  high  birth  the  repu- 
tation of  extraordinary  beauty.  She  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  deceased  Bheeiii  Singh,  Raja  of 
Joudjioor.     On  his  death  Maun  Singh  f ,  a  distant 


*The  celebraCeil  but  now  fallen  family  of  the  Rajas  or 
princes  of  Odeypoor  are  considered  by  niany)(I  believe  rrro- 
neously)^to  be  desccDded  from  Porus,  who  opposed  the  pi»- 
gress  of  Alexander  liie  Great.  There  can,  however,  be  iw 
doubt  lljat  they  are  among  ihc  most  niicient  and  reiiowned  of 
the  princes  of  India,  and  that  tliey  formerly  possessed  the 
whole  of  that  tract  now  termed  Hajpooiana,  or  the  couniry 
of  the  Rajpoots,  which  is  situated  belwern  the  Western  part 
of  the  province  of  Agra  and  the  North-eaat  of  Gitzeiat.  !i 
has  Malwa  as  its  boundary  to  the  East,  and  the  Sandy  Desrrt 
to  the  Wesl.^  lis  extreme  length  is  computed  at  33U  miH 
and  its  breadth  in  the  broadest  part  'iOO.  The  chief  states 
are  the  Rajas  of  Jeypoor,  Joudpoor,  and  Odeypoor.  The  tfr- 
ritories  of  the  former  are  the  most  fertile.  Those  of  Joud- 
poor, or  Manvar,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called.  Kit  >t)U 
very  extensive  ;  while  Odeypoor,  or  Mewar,  is  now  a  limited 
and  desolate  principality,  but  it  is  fast  reviving  uniler  ibc 
hberal  protection  it  has  received  from  the  British  goverDmi-ot. 
The  whole  of  Rajpootana  is  a  succession  of  hills  and  narro* 
valleys. 

t  it  was  sttiled  at  Maun  Singh's  elevation,  that  if  aayoi' 
the  Itanees  had  a  son,  he  should  be  Rajs.  This  poBtliumow 
pretender  to  the  throne  was  nut  brought  forward  for  twayeani 
and  the  circumslance  of  the  reputed  mother  ^Sevaec  Singfa't 
sister"!  denying  iht  lact  nfits  being  hers,  and  his  being  liruugb 
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relation,  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  two  years 
afterwards  Sevaee  Singh  (who  had  been  minister  to 
Bheem  Singh)  brought  forward  a  real  or  supposed 
son  of  that  prince,  in  support  of  whose  claims 
he  formed  a  strong  party ;  and  as  one  means  of 
accomplishing  his  ends,  he  used  every  effort  to 
render  the  princes  of  Joudpoor  and  Jeypoor  im- 
placable enemies.  With  the  knowledge  that 
Maun  Singh  cherished  hopes  of  obtaining  the  hand 
of  the  Odeypoor  princess,  Sevaee  Singh  instiga^ 
ted  Juggut  Singh  *,  the  Raja  of  Jeypoor,  to  de- 
mand her  in  marriage,  and  this  prince,  inflamed 
by  the  accounts  of  her  beauty,  fell  immediately 
into  the  snare.  A  negotiation  was  opened  with 
the  Rana  of  Odeypoor  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  marriage  seemed  at  one  period 


forward  by  Sevaee  Singh,  a  discontented  minister,  has  led  to 
a  belief,  that  the  child  Dhokul  Singh  was  spurious.  The  point, 
however,  appears  never  to  have  been  clearly  established. 

*  Juggut  Singh  was  a  weak,  dissolute  prince,  who  devoted 
himself  to  sensual  pleasures.  The  history  of  his  low  amours, 
and  of  those  who  were  elevated  by  him  as  favourites,  would 
be  received  as  an  incredible  tale.  Ruskapoor,  a  Mahomedan 
dancing-girl,  was  raised  to  the  first  rank  in  the  principality. 
He  followed  himself  in  her  train  of  attendants,  and  gave  her 
great  estates.  The  high  Rajpoot  females  of  his  family  were 
ordered  to  salute  and  visit  her  as  their  superior ;  but  they  re- 
jected the  command,  offering  to  swallow  poison  or  stab  them- 
selves if  he  desired  it,  but  they  never  would,  they  said,  conde- 
scend to  tlie  degradation  of  placing  themselves  on  a  level  with 
a  female  of  lier  character. 
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tei'taiii ;  Itut  the  iut  ol'  Sevaee  Singli  waa  farther 
employed  to  prevent  such  a  result,  and  the  Raja 
of  Joudpoor  was  excited  not  only  to  insist  ujxin 
his  prior  claim  to  the  hand  of  the  disputed  prin- 
i-ess,  but  to  ado])t  violent  nieasiu-es  to  arrest  the 
progi'ess  of  his  rival's  suit. 
■  It  is  neither  necessary  to  detail  the  intrig^ies 
/that  took  place,  nor  to  enter  into  the  particulars  dl' 
the  wax-  that  ensued  j  every  feeling  that  could 
excite  RajjMJot  princes  to  desperate  hostility  was 
inflamed,  and  assistance  was  solicited  from  all 
ciuartei-s.  The  British  government  was  in  vain  in- 
treated  to  interfere.*  Sindia  gave  his  countenance 
to  enable  two  of  his  most  imprincii)led  partisans 
Bappojce  Sindia  and  Sirjee  Row  Ghatkia,  to 
supjxjrt  their  predatory  bands  upon  the  quarrels  of 
these  Rajpoot  chiefs,  while  Holkar  made  them, 
as  has  Ijeen  before  stated,  the  still  more  bam 
ju-esent  of  Ameer  Khan  and  his  Patans, 

The  consequence  was,  the  ahnost  complete 
struction  of  both  principalities.  That  of  Jer- 
poor  exj)ended,  at  the  lowest  computation,  one 
crore  and  twenty  lacks  of  rupees  in  prosecution 
of  this  unhappy  war,  which,  although  successful 


•  When  t  was  at  Ddhi  wiih  Lord  Lake  in   1305. 
argiimcDt  was  tried,  and  every  otfer  made  by  the  Jcj 
Vakeels  to  engage  me  to  become  ihe  ndvocaie  of  iheir  n 
ler's  cause,  and  to  give  him  the  support  of  an  English  fora 
Aid  from  the  Diiiish  government  was  siibf)i'(|ucntly  soIidHI 
Iiy  (lie  Kaja  of  Juiiitpour,  who  deiiired  to  purchase  it  by  e 
sLons  ol' territory. 
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at  the  commencement,  terminated  in  disgrace  and 
defeat. 

Sevaee  Singh,  when  he  saw  Maun  Singh  com- 
pletely involved,  renewed  his  demand  in  favour  of 
Dhokul  Singh,  the  posthumous  prince,  whose  pre- 
tensions he  supported.  On  the  Raja's  having 
recourse  to  evasion,  he  not  only  left  him,  but  pre- 
vailed upon  ahnost  every  other  chief  to  desert ; 
and  Maun  Singh,  who  had  taken  the  field,  was,  in 
consequence  obliged  to  fly,  attended  by  only  a 
few  adherents ;  leaving  his  camp  to  be  plundered 
by  Juggut  Singh  and  his  auxiliaries. 

The  misfortunes  of  Maun  Singh  did  not  termi- 
nate with  this  reverse :  he  was  pursued  to  Joudpoor, 
and  his  whole  country  was  overrun  by  his  enemies. 
Dhokul  Singh  was  proclaimed  Raja,  and  the  alle- 
giance of  almost  every  Rhattore  chief  transferred 
to  the  young  prince.     The  contest  appeared  deci- 
ded, yet  still  the  courage  of  Maun  Singh,  and  of 
the    few    troops  who   remained  faithful  to   him, 
was  unsubdued.      He  had  early  endeavoured  to 
divide  his  enemies,  and  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  a  lengthened  siege  now  promoted  his  efforts. 
Ameer  Khan  listened  to  his  overtures;  and,  on 
the  usual  pretext  of  want  of  pay,  separated  from 
the  besieging   army,   and  began  to  plunder  and 
levy  contributions  indiscriminately  over  the  dis- 
tricts of  Joudpoor  and  Jeypoor.     The  interest  of 
almost  every  chief  of  the  latter  state  was  affect- 
ed   by  his   excesses   in    laying  waste   his   lands. 
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and  their  clamours  obliged  Juggut  Singh  t 
tach  a  force  to  {mnish  the  Patan  leader:  wi 
first  retreated  towards  Tonk^  but  having  been 
forced  by  some  battalions  and  guns,  he  atti 
and  defeated  the  Jeypoor  troops.  Alter  tliii 
cess,  which  was  very  complete.  Ameer  ] 
was  expected  at  Jeyix)or,  the  infaabitantt  cf  i 
were  thrown  into  great  constemation ;  \m 
this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  fae  shewed 
he  was  only  a  leader  of  freebooters^  Sfam 
from  apprehension  of  danger,  the  great  pA 
victory,  he  contented  himself  with  phmderi 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  which  was  oiit  of 
ger  the  moment  that  its  inhabitants  rem 
from  their  panic. 

The  intelligence  of  the  discomfiture  of  the 
poor  troops  spread  such  dismay  and  oonfiMi 
the  l)esi^ng  army,  that  Juggut  Singh  detani 
to  return  to  his  capital,  and  offered  a  laige  m 
the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Sindia  to  convey  fan  1 
in  safety.  The  cannon  and' spoils  taken "h 
first  action  were  sent  in  front ;  and  some'BU 
chiefs,  who  had  remained  Mthftd  to  Maim  8 
but,  from  becoming  objects  of  his 
been  obliged  to  leave  Joudpoor,  now 
to  give  their  prince  a  convincing  proof  tf^ 
fidelity ;  and  having  concerted  an  BtUA 
troops  escorting  the  trophies  of  theii' 
disgrace,  they  completely  defeated*  Aem,  ttl 
rnrf.v  niAo^s  of  orduauce,  with  nrt^ich  otiKr  to 
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and,  having  effected  a  junction  with  Ameer  Khan, 
marched  with  that  chief  in  triimiph  to  Joudpoor. 

The  fortunes  of  Maun  Singh  were  restored  by 
these  events  ;  but,  while  his  enemy  Sevaee  Singh 
fived,  he  entertained  the  most  serious  apprehen- 
sions.    That  chief  had  taken  refuge  in  Nagore. 
The  Raja  entreated  Ameer  Khan  to  march  against 
him,  and  made  him  an  advance  of  two  lacks  of 
rupees,   promising   future  wealth  and  favour   as 
the  reward  of  success  in  this  important  enterprise. 
The  Patau  leader  undertook  the  service,  but  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  trusted  more  to  art  than 
force,    for   its   accomplishment.      He   moved   to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Nagore,  and  under  a  pre- 
text of  discontent,  caused  by  some  discoveries  he 
had  made  of  the  ingratitude  of  Maun  Singh,  he 
{  made   overtures   to   establish   a   connexion   with 
Sevaee  Singh.     The  latter  suspected  treachery; 
Imtthe  officer  employed  by  Ameer  Khan,  pledged 
himself  for  the  fidelity  of  his  commandant,  and  ob- 
tained a  promise  that  he  would  visit  his  leader. 
The  Rajpoot  chief  faltered  when  the  time  for  ful- 
filling his  promise  arrived ;  but  Ameer  Khan  went 
to  meet  him,  and  succeeded,  by  protestations  and 
oaths,  in  lulling  him  into  complete  security.     The 
consequence  was,  he  went  to  the   camp   of  his 
supposed  friend,  and  was  murdered*,  with  the 

*  The  following  is  an  account  of  this  transaction,  as  stated 
by  a  respectable  eye-witness :  — 

'*  Mahomed  Shah  Khan  succeeded  by  his  protestations  in 


'■  the  peraou  he  meant  I 
"error,  '  Presents ,  dre 
"  broiherhooil)  were 
''  the  lotnb  of  the  s: 
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great    majority    of  those    by  whom    he  was  ac- 
companied. 

"  persuading  Scvoee  Singli  to  promise  a  visit  to  Ameer  Khan-, 
'■  but  when  the  liour  came,  the  Rajpoot  chief,  who  probabl) 
"  had  received  some  intelligence  of  the  designs  against  hislifr, 
"  hesitated.  Ameer  Khan,  when  he  learned  his  irresolution, 
'*  mounted,  and  proceeded  with  a  feiv  followers  to  the  ahtinc 
"  of  a  Mahomedan  saint,  close  to  the  walU  of  Nogore.  Up 
"  was  here  joined  by  S^aec  Singh,  whom  he  reproached  fof 
"  his  fears,  and  asked  hira  if  lie  thought  it  possible  that  a  man 
"  who  cherished  evil  designs,  could  shew  such  confidences' 
"  he  had  that  day  done,  by  placing  himself  in  the  power  ut 
o  betray  ?  Scvaee  Singh  confessed  hit 
ascs,  and  even  turbans  (a  pledge  <>l 
■^changed,  antl  Ameer  Khan  swore,  at 
nt,  to  be  faithful  to  his  new  ally  ;  wlm 
"  was  persuaded  to  go  next  day  to  his  camp,  nhcTG  splendiil 
"  preparations  were  made  for  his  reception,  and  a  number  uf 
"  chiefs  appointed  to  meet  him.  The  troops  were  under 
"  arms,  some  on  pretext  of  doing  honour  to  the  visiiwr, 
*'  others  apparently  at  exercise.  The  guns  were  loaded  witli 
"  gra|)e,  and  [loinied  at  the  quarters  prepared  for  the  Buji, 
"  who  with  his  principal  adherents,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
"  drcd,  were  seiited  in  a  large  tent,  when  it  was  let  fail  upon 
"  them  at  a  concerted  signal,  and  while  the  officers  of  Amcrt 
"  Khan  saved  themselves,  all  the  Rajpoots  were  inhumanly 
"  massacred  by  showers  of  grape  and  musquetry  from  e»m 
"  direction.  Of  seven  hundred  hori>c  that  accorajNtnieJ 
"  Scvaee  Singh,  and  continued  mounted  near  the  lent,  only 
"  two  Imtidred  escaped;  the  rest  were  slain,  and  a  niunber  of 
"  Ameer  Khan's  people,  among  »hom  was  one  of  hin  oivn 
"  relations,  fell  under  the  piomiscuous  fire  of  the  caunou. 
*'  Sevaee  Singh  had  been  kille<l  by  grape,  but  his  head  w.i" 
•'  cut  ofl'  and  sent  in  Maun  Singh,  who  rewairded  Ami*' 
"  Khan  with  n  .Inhgecr  and  a  large  si:m  of  money." 
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Though  Sevaee  Singh,  as  the  author  of  a  war 
which  brought  ruin  on  his  country,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  merited  his  fate,  that  fact  in  no 
degree  extenuates  the  deep  guilt  of  Ameer  Khan, 
who  evinced  on  this  occasion  that  he  was  alike 
destitute  of  humanity  and  principle. 

It  was  during  these  proceedings  that  Holkar 
became  insane,  and  Ameer  Khan,  after  taking 
and  sacking  Nagore,  was  compelled  to  come 
to  Bampoora.  His  conduct  when  there  has  been 
narrated,  as  well  as  his  expedition  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Nagpoor.  Some  unadjusted  disputes 
between  the  families  of  Holkar  and  Bhonslah' 
were  the  pretext  of  this  invasion  *,  but  the  object 
was  plunder.  Ameer  Khan  had  left  his  infantry 
and  guns    at    Joudpoor   under    Mahomed    Shah 

*  Ameer  Khan  stated  that  he  acted  by  the  orders  of  Hol- 
kar *s  government;  but  when  the  Governor-general  addressed 
a  letter  to  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  demanding  an  explanation,  ' 

one  was  returned  written  in  the  true  style  of  Mahratta  diplo- 
macy. That  Prince  was  made  by  his  ministers  to  disclaim  all 
hostile  intentions  against  the  Nagpoor  Raja.  It  was  asserted 
that  when  Ameer  Khan  entered  the  territories  of  the  Bhonslah, 
he  was  directed,  instead  of  committing  injury,  to  extend 
protection  to  them ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  Governor- 
general's  letter,  these  orders  were  promised  to  be  repeated. 
This  letter,  probably  dictated  by  Ameer  Khan  himself,  ad- 
mitted the  fact  of  the  invasion  of  this  host  of  freebooters ;  but 
added,  that  it  was  made  with  the  most  friendly  views.  It 
«uited  the  policy  of  the  moment  to  admit  this  evasion. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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Khai) :  but  his  ranks,  in  the  plundering  exrursion 
he  now  engaged  in,  were  swelled  by  all  the  Pin* 
dairies,  and  by  the  Nabol)  of  Bhopal,  whose 
hostility  to  Ragojee  Bhonslah  made  him  the  foN 
ward  and  zealous  ally  of  that  prince's  enemies. 

The  dissohition  of  the  Holkar  state,  the  divi 
tractions  that  prevailed  in  the  government  of  Sin-! 
dia,  the  seditious  spirit  evinced  by  many  of  the 
Nizam's  subjects,  combined  with  the  lai^e  anny 
nnder  Ameer  Khan  (whose  reputation  was  now  at 
its  zenith),  led  to  a  very  genera!  conclusion,  that  he 
cherished  plans  of  restoiing  the  Mahomedan  pow- 
er^ and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  had  he  h 
a  man  of  great  talent,  either  as  a  statesman  of 
military  commander,  the  period  was  most  favoHf*, 
able;  but  there  is  every  ground  to  believe  that  hi 
at  no  time  seriously  entertained  any  such  da^ 
signs.  His  Patans  were  continually  exclaiming 
that  the  prediction  of  a  holy  mendicant  that  W 
would  be  sovereign  of  Delhi,  was  nearly  aceoin-, 
pUshed ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  encou; 
raged  such  expressions  or  sentiments ;  and  na| 
only  professed  to  act  in  the  name  of  llolkar,  b 
never  took  one  step  towards  establishing  ai 
power  beyond  that  of  the  leader  of  a  predatoiY 
army,  which  it  was  bis  object  to  keep  tt^th* 
and  subsist,  by  every  means  that  the  prevailil 
anarchy  placed  witliin  his  power. 

After  Ameer  Khan    returned    from    Nagpooij 
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And  relieved  Jeswunt  Row  and  his  family  from 
Ittierma   Kower,  he  became  the   chief  actor  in 
a  tragedy,  in  which  a  good  end    was   obtained 
by  a  deed  which  revolts  every  feeling  of  huma* 
nity.      A   reconciliation    between  the    Rajas   of 
Jeypoor  and  Joudpoor  was  an  object  of  just  and 
wise  policy ;  and  it  suited  the  views  of  the  Patan 
chief  to   promote   its   accomplishment.     It  was 
proposed)   that  this    should    be    effected    by   a 
double  marriage.     Juggut  Singh  was  to  espouse 
the  daughter  of  Maun  Singh,  and  the  latter  the 
sister  of  his  rival  and  enemy.     To  propitiate  these 
nuptials,  it  was  conceived  that  the  honour  of  all 
parties  required  the  death  of  Kishen  Kower,  the 
princess  of  Odeypoor.     The  question  of  this  sa- 
crifice was  agitated  when  Ameer.  Khan  was  at 
Odeypoor,  and  that  chiefurged  it  strongly  on  the 
counsellors*  of  the  Prince,  representing  the  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  peace  while  the  cause  of  the 
war  existed,  and  then  pointing  out  the  impossi-  a.  d.  isic. 
bility,' without  offending  the  two  most  powerful 
Rajpoot  rulers  in  India,  of  giving  his  daughter 
to  any  other  chief.     To  these  he  added  arguments 
well  suited  to  the  high,  though  mistaken,  pride  of 
a  Rajpoot,  r^arding  the  disgrace  of  having  in  his 


-*^ 


*  He  is  stated  never  to  have  proposed  it  direct  to  the 
Rana.  The  Thakoor  Adjeit  Singh,  of  Koorawa,  was  the 
Rajpoot  lord,  who  in  reproached  with  being  his  instrument 
upon  this  memorable  occasion. 

z  2 
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family  an  unmarried  daughter.      It  is  stated, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature  let   us  believe  it|.| 
that  neither  arguments  nor  threats  could  induccjJ 
the  father  to  become  the  executioner  of  his  chi 
or  even  to  urge  her  to  suicide;    but  his 
Chand  Baec  was  gained  to  the  cruel  cause  rf 
policy,  and  she' presented  the  chalice  to  Kishen 
Kower,  intreating  Iier  to  save  her  father,   family, 
and  tribe,   from    the  struggles  and   miseries  i 
which  her  high  birth  and  evil  destiny   exp< 
them.     The  appeal  was  not  in  vain :  she  i 
three  poisoned  cups,  and  Ix'fore  she  look  the  1 
which  proved  instantly  fatal,  she  exclaimed,  "  1 
"  is  the  marriage  to  which   I  was  foredoomed 
All  were  acquainted  with  what  was  passing  in  t 
palac'j ;  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  yoi 
of  the  victim  excited  a  feeling,  which  was  genei 
in  a  degree  that  is  rare  among  the  inhabitants  q 
India.     This  account  is  written  irom  the  report  4 
several  [lersons  who  were  on  the  s))ot,  and  the 
agree  in  stating  that  the  particulars  of  Kishen 
Kower's  death  were  no  sooner  spread  through  the 
town  of  Odeypoor  than  loud  lamentations  burst 
from  eveiy  quarter,  and  expressions  of  pity  at  her 
fate  were  mingled  with  execrations  on  the  weak- 
ness and  cowardice  of  those  who  could  purchase 
safety  on  such  terms.     In  a  short  period  after 
this  tragical  event,  the  public  feeling  was  again 
excited  by  the  death  of  the  mother  of  the  prin- 
ccsSj  who   never    recovered    the    shock    she   rt> 
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ceived  at  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  her 
beautiful*  and  cherished  daughter.  If  it  is  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  nobility  of  Odeypoor  that  one  of 
them  (A^jeit  Singh,  a  man  of  high  rank,,  who  pos- 
sessed unbounded  influence  over  the  mind  of  his 
prince)  proved  base  enough  to  act  throughout 
as  the  instrument  of  Ameer  Khan,  the  charac- 
ter of  this  proud  race  was  redeemed  by  the  conduct 
of  Sugwan  Singh,  chief  of  Karradur,  who,  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  of  the  proceedings  in  the  palace, 
hastened  from  his  residence  to  Odeypoor,  and  dis- 
mounting from  a  breathless  horse,  went  unceremo- 
niously into  the  presence  of  his  prince,  whom  he 
found  seated  with  several  of  his  ministers  in  appa- 
rent affliction.  "  Is  the  princess  dead  or  alive  ?" 
was  his  impatient  interrogation  :  to  which,  after  a 
short  pause,  Adjeit  Singh  replied  by  intreating 
him  "not  to  disturb  the  grief  of  a  father  for  a 
"  lost  child."  The  old  chief  immediately  un- 
buckled his  sword,  which,  with  his  shield,  he  laid  at 


^  I  visited  the  court  of  Odeypoor  in  March  1821,  eleven 
years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  I  have  stated,  and 
possessed  complete  means  of  verifying  every  fact.  I  could 
have  no  doubt  of  the  beauty  of  Kishen  Kower,  after  seeing 
her  brother  Juan  Singh,  the  present  heir  to  tlie  Musnud 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  exactly  resembled.  His  com- 
plexion is  very  fair,  and  his  features  are  fine  ;  and  though 
they  have  that  softness  which  characterizes  Hindu  physio^ 
gnomy,  they  are  full  of  animation  and  intelligence. 
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the  feet  of  the  Maba  Rana*,  saj'ing,  in  a  cabn  bS 
resolute  tone :  "  My  anccrstors  have  served  yoirii 
"  for  more  than  thiily  generations,  and  to  you ! 
"  cannot  utter  what  I  feel ;  but  these  arms  shdl 
"  nfver  more  Ik?  used  in  your  serviL"e.  As  ttt 
*'  yon,  villain !"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  Aflje^ 
Singh,' "who  have  brought  this  ignominy  upofl 
"  the  Rajpoot  name,  may  the  curse  of  a  father 
"  light  u]>on  you !  may  you  die  childless  !"  H« 
retired  from  the  assembly,  leaving,  according  t^ 
the  account  of  those  that  were  pi-esent,  an  impres- 
sion of  awe  and  horroi'  in  the  minds  of  ^  « 
heard  him.  Siigwan  Singh  lived  for  eig^t  yei 
after  this  occurrence ;  hut,  though  he  continued  il 
his  allegiance,  he  never  could  be  jirevailed  t^ 
to  resume  his  anns.  The  last  cliild  of  AHjeit  Sin^ 
died  a  short  time  ago,  and  the  event  was  deema 
by  the  superstitious  Rajpoots  a  fulfibnent  of  t 
curse  that  had  tK'cn  pronounced  upon  him,  H( 
maintained  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  hil 
weak  piince  till  very  lately,  when  he  was  dia- 
gracedj,  to  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Odey|K>ort 
who  continued  to  consider  him  as  the  cliief  cause 
of  the  sclf-nnirder  of  their  regretted  princess.) 
Ameer    Khan    proceeded    from    Odeypoor  1 


t 


*  Mnlia  Rana  nieani  Great  Prince,  ihe  title  by  wluch  tlic 
rulers  of  Odeypoor  are  always  distinguished. 

t  The  intelligence  of  hit  disgrace,  and  the  ecntinieDts 
joy  it  had  caused,  were  communicated  la   me    bjr  Cs] 
Todd,  Political  Agent  at  Odeypoor,  in  June  1821. 
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Joudpoor ;  and  from  the  period  that  the  disputes 
between  the  latter  and  Jeypoor  were  settled,  his 
Mahomedan  bands  ranged  over  every  part  of  1^1^13, 
Rajpootana  that  presented  the  slightest  hopes  of 
launder.  These  scenes  of  pillage  were  only  inter- 
rupted by  occasional  mutinies  of  the  troops,  the 
quarrels  of  their  commanders,  and  the  protracted  i^{^{y 
resistance  of  fortified  places. 

A  few  years  had  brought  the  principality  of 
Joudpoor  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  dis- 
traction, when  the  minister  Induraj,  aided  by  Deo- 
nath,  the  spiritual  instructor*  of  Maun  Singh,  who 
exercised  comjdete  influence  over  the  mind  of 
that  prince,  determined  on  an  effort  to  clear  the 
country  of  its  destroyers.  Ameer  Khan  was  de- 
sired to  depart.  He  did  not  refuse  to  do  so,  but 
he  urged  an  immediate  settlement  of  his  pecuniary 
claims.  This  was  complied  with  to  the  extent  of 
the  ability  of  the  state,  and  all  appeared  in  the 
best  train  of  arrangement.  The  Patau  chief  had 
left  the  town,  and  a  few  of  his  troops  only 
remained  to  enforce  some  payments  which  were 
still  due.  These  had  placed  Induraj  in  restraint ; 
and  in  an  affray  which  ensued,  both  that  minis- 
ter and  the  Hindu  priest  were  slain  by  these  tur- 
bulent men,  whose  insolent  and  domineering  habits 
had  now  reached  such  an  extreme  as  gave  colour 
to  the  protestations  of  Ameer  Khan,  that  he  was 

*  The  name  of  this  man  was  Gooroo  (priest)  Natbjee.  . 
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innocent  of  this  ciime  ;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  conclude  it  was  perpetrated  with  his  knowledge, 
and  indeed  by  his  direction.  Maun  Singh  was  so 
shocked  and  alannrd  at  this  proceeding*,  that  hft, 
instantly  affected  tlie  condition  of  a  religions  re- 
cluse, whose  mind  was  abstracted  from  all  worldly 
concerns.  He  spoke  to  no  person,  allowed  his 
beard  to  grow,  and  soon  had  the  a]>pearance  of 
one  who,  though  he  continued  to  exbt,  was  dead' 
to  all  the  cares  and  interests  of  life.  On  his  re- 
maining some  time  in  this  state,  his  son  Chutter 
Singh  (who  is  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  rniu'dcr  of  the  minister  and  priest)  took  upon  \ 
himself  the  duties  of  the  government,  and  exer- 
cised them  till  his  death,  which  hap|>ened  about 
two  years  ago.  when  his  father,  confident  in  the 
protection  of  the  British  government,  recoveredi 
from  his  feigned  insanity,  and  reasccndcd  the 
thrDne. 

Ameer  Khan  did  not  return  to  Joudpoor.  He , 
was,  during  the  ensuing  two  years,  sufficiently 
occupied  in  plundering  Jeypoor,  against  one  fortf- 


*  He  was  particularly  affecied  at  [he  murder  of  his  GoorM 
Deonsil),  to  whose  leneis  (clione  of  tlie  Jullender  sect)  be  hti 
devoted  himself,  to  the  great  ofTencc  of  his  relations  and  sub- 
ject!!. This  religious  feeling  ie  siipposeil  lo  have  led  MauB 
Singh  to  prefer  strangers,  and  to  form  his  guards,  and  other 
corps,  of  I'atans,  Gosicins,  &c.  instead  of  conMing.  as  his 
ancestors  had  done,  in  his  Rhattore  soldiers.  To  this  source 
most  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign  are  to  be  traced. 

t  Maddoo  Rnjspoor. 
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which  he  had  been  engaged  for  nine  months ; 
id  he  was  found  carrying  on  this  siege  with  a 
utinous  army,  when  the  British  force  under  Sir  a  d.isi;. 
jvid  Ochterlony  advanced  into  Rajpootana  to 
-op)erate  in  the  general  suppression  of  that  pre- 
itory  system,  of  which  he  and  his  adherents 
flre  deemed  the  principal  supporters.  The  Pa- 
ri chief  had  no  prospect  of  successful  resistance, 
id  the  terms  proposed  and  accepted  were  to  him 
irsonally  most  liberal ;  fui',  while  they  provided 
r  the  dispersion  of  the  numerous  mass  of  plun- 
irers  that  had  formed  what  was  termed  his  army, 
«y  made  a  princely  provision  for  its  commander. 
U  the  countries  he  held  from  the  Holkjir  state 
■re  confirmed  (making  nearly  an  annual  revenue 

fifteen  lacks  of  rupees),  and  the  fort  and  district 

Bampoora  have  since  been  added  as  a  gratui- 
us  boon  from  the  English  government. 

Ameer  Khan  had  cherished  some  expectations 
at  were  disappointed ;  and  this,  added  to  the 
Bcontents  and  reproaches  of  his  disbanded  fol- 
ft'ers,  kept  his  mind,  for  a  period  after  he  had 
bmitted  to  the  proffered  tenns,  in  a  state  of  great 
itation,  which,  however,  appears  to  have  sub- 
led.  The  generosity  of  the  Govemor^neral 
IS,  no  doubt,  aided  to  produce  this  effect ;  but 
e  Patau  leader  is  a  cautious  calculator :  his  pru- 
■nce  has  sometimes  brought  suspicion  on  his 
iiu'age,  and  the  chief,  who  abstained  from  hostility 
ith  the  Britbh  government  when  he  might  have 
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Mtat'shalled  half  the  pUinderers  of  India  under  hii 
standard,  is  not  likely  agiun  to  disturb  the  genenl 
tranquillity.  /  Besides,  as  far  as  regards  impra- 
sion,  which  was  his  principal  source  of  powci^ 
the  illusion  is  dissipated ;  and  it  may  he  asserted| 
that  few  men  ever  retired  from  a  scene  of  greik 
operations  less  respected  than  Ameer  Khaot 
By  the  court  of  Holkar  he  is  naturally  viewed 
as  a  person  who  has  deserted  and  despoiled  tl* 
sovereignty,  to  which  he  owed  his  rise;  and  when 
he  desired  to  interfere*  as  a  tnetUator  hetweefl  ■ 
this  government  and  the  English,  both  before  and 
subsetiuent  to  the  treaty  of  Muiidissor,  a  rancoroiu 
feeling  of  hostility  was  evinced  by  all  partia  J 
against  him;  yet  it  must  lie  acknowledged.  thal»  I 
if  there  lie  any  redeeming  good  (juality  in  Amec 
Khan,  it  is  tlie  regard  and  friendship  he  uniforiuly 
shewed  for  his  friend  and  prince  (for  he  acknow- 
ledged him  as  such),  Jcswunt  Row  Holkar.  Thi)^ 
attachment  led  him  to  make  every  effort  to  wen 
the  latter fi-oiQ  his  dissolute  hahitsf .     It  made 


*  I  received,  boili  before  and  subsequent  to  die  tre)U]F|.1 
several  letters  Troiii  Ameer  Klian,  expressive  of  his  aasiiwi  I 
desire  to  interfere  in  iheaHairs  of  the  Holkar  state,  whidilJ 
told  him,  in  answer  to  every  communication,  never  couldl§l 
permitted. 

t  The  dissipation  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  appears  to  hi 
reached  its  height  at  Poona,  where  the  intosication  o: 
aided  by  b  large  supply  of  cherry -brandy,  of  which  he  ■ 
immoderuely  fond,  led  to  great  and  shameful  excessMt  m 
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most  zealous  to  recover  him  from  insanity;  and 
in  the  action  with  Dherma  near  Sadree,  Ameer 
Khan,  as  has  been  stated,  exposed  his  person  in  a 
manner  that  did  honour  to  him.  The  most  preju- 
diced of  Ameer  Khan's  enemies  gave  him  the 
merit  of  this  attachment,  and  of  steady  friendship 
to  Zalim  Singh,  the  able  Regent  of  Kotah. 

The  past  life  of  Ameer  Khui  has  received  more 
notice,  from  his  furnishing  ati  example  of  a  chief 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  armed  rabble,  who 
subsisted  during  a  long  period  upon  the  quarrels 
of  the  weak  and  distracted  native  states  of  India. 
A  few  observations  will  throw  light  on  his  cha^- 
racter  and  condition. 

Ameer  Khan  sought  and  obtained  lands  for  his 
support,  but  he  never,  though  he  had  frequent 
opportunities,  kept  for  himself  any  of  the  many 
fortified  places  which  came  into  his  possession; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  cherished  views 
of  establishing  a  septate  and  independent  power. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his 
judgment.  His  success,  in  such  an  attempt, 
would  at  all  times  have  been  very  problematical, 
and  his  failure  would  have  reduced  him  to  com- 
plete insignificance.  He  well  knew  the  insecure 
foundation  on  which  he  stood ;  for  the  man  who 

which  he  was  openly  and  boldly  taxed  by  Ameer  Khan. 
He  was  not  offended  at  the  freedom  of  the  latter,  promised 
amendment,  and  kept  his  word  for  a  few  days,  when  he 
relapsed  into  his  usual  habits. 
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appeared  to  those  at  a  distance  as  the  head  of  the 
Mahomedan  soldiery  of  India,  was  reminded  by 
the  daily  mutinies  of  the  rapacious  mercenaries 
under  him  that  lie  was  merely  their  instrument 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  and  end  of 
his  former  actions,  the  temptations  to  such  guilt 
are  now  past ;  nor  can  he  again  have  the  plea  of 
that  necessity  which  his  advocates  have  brought 
forward  to  excuse  or  palliate  his  excesses.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  will  understand  his  present  condi- 
tion, and  seek,  by  the  good  management  and  im- 
provement of  his  territories,  the  continued  fiivour 
and  protection  of  the  British  government. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Nabobs  of  Bhopal. 

The  account  given  of  the  principal  Mahratta 
fiEuniliesy  and  of  Ameer  Khan,  comprises  much 
of  the  history  of  Central  India  during  the  last 
hundred  years ;  but  there  were  subordinate  actors 
throughout  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  this 
period,  whose  names  cannot  be  omitted  without 
leaving  in  obscurity  much  of  what  relates  to  that 
region.  A  short  account  of  the  Bhopal  family* 
and  of  the  Mahomedan  leaders  of  the  Pindarries, 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  Rajpoot  chiefe 
who  have  been  destroyed,  or  who  have  survived 
the  extension  of  the  Mahratta  power,  and  of  the 
Grassiahs,  Sendees,  Bheels,  and  other  plunderers 
who  have  been  raised  into  importance  by  the 
anarchy  of  the  last  thirty  years,  will  complete 
what  is  necessary  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Mahomedan  and  Hindu  authorities,  though 
they  agree  as  to  the  principal  facts  in  the  life  of 
Dost  Mahomed,  the  founder  of  the  Bhopal  family, 
are   at   variance    with    regard  to  sevend  of  the 
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details  connected  with  his  estatjlishment  of  indi 
pendent  ])owcr. 

This  chief  came,  when  young,  from  A^hanii 
tan'   to  Delhi,  where  he  entered  the  service  of 
nobleman  f  of  the  same  Afghan  tribe  (the  MiJ 
rajee  Kheil)  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 
Mahomed   appears   shortly   after   his   arrival 
have  (jnitted  the  service  of  his  countrymen,  ai 
entered   that  of  the   Emperor   Anrungzeeb.      I 
was  one  of  the  party  detached  into  Malwa,  wh( 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  himself  to  the  notice 
the  Governor  of  the  province  by  his  gallantij^ 
and  was  in  consequence  rewarded  by  a  nomini 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  district  of  Bendab^     ' 
the  revenues  of  which  are  stated  to  have  betn 
then  grcaUy  reduced  by  the  unceasing  depreda- 
tions of  fi-eehooters. 

The  pr<^ress   of  Dost   Mahomed   subseqtu 

*  Arghanistan  U  the  country  of  the  Afghani.     Ic  liec  hi 
twcen  [nilia  and  Persia. 

t  The  name  of  tins  nobleman  was  Jelal  Khnn. 

;  Bersiah  is  stated  to  have  only  yielded  a  revenue  of  RftM 
thousand  rupees  when  Dost  Mahomed  was  nominated  to  48-8 
charge  of  it,  which  is  lower  than  ever  this  fertile  district  kM 
been  reduced  to  during  the  last  troubles.    It  forma,  howevcf, 
if  the  fact  be  correct,  a  criterion  to  judge  of  tlie  conditi 
the  empire  during  the  last  years  of  Aurungzeeb. 

Bersiah  yielded  when  recovered  from  the  Pindarries  in 
VusW,  forty-four  thouaand  and  nine  hundred  rupees, 
year,  1227  Fuslee,  its  revenue  la  eighty-five  thouund  i 
three  hundred  rupees.     (Henley's  MSS.) 
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this  period  was  very  rapid*  He  obtained  his 
t  wealth  by  a  connexion  with  a  Hindu  family*, 
med  under  circumstances  that  have  subjected 

memory  to  reproach ;  and  his  most  partial 
^raphers  admit  that  his  efforts  to  obtain  power 
re  unchecked  by  any  scruples  as  to  the  means 
be  employed.     His  capture  of  Jugdespoorf ; 

murder  of  its  Hindu  proprietor ;  his  assisting 
wal  Shah,  the  Raja  of  Gunnour,  to  destroy  his 
?my  the  Raja  of  Cheynpoor  Barree^y  are  deeds 

Dost  Mahomed,  according  to  a  Hindu  writer,  had  become 
mate  with  Anund  Singh,  the  Hindu  Tbakoois  or  lord  of 
Dghalgurb,  who  having  gone  to  DeUil  on  business,  left  his 
liomedan  friend  in  charge  of  his  afl&irs  and  family.  Anund 
;h  died  in  Hindustan,  and  when  the  intelligence  of  his 
iise  reached  his  family,  his  children,  who  were  all  young. 
Id  oppose  no  resistance  to  their  Mahomedan  guardian, 
I,  it  is  asserted,  converted  the  whole  of  the  property  they 
old  have  inherited  to  his  own  use.  The  more  favourable 
>unt8  of  this  transaction  state,  that  Dost  Mahomed  ob- 
ed  the  daughter  of  Anund  Singh  in  marriage ;  and  with 
inherited  the  greater  portion  of  her  father's  possessions. 

The  loss  of  some  baggage  plundered  by  the  Hindu  Ze- 
dar  of  Jugdespoor,  whom  his  superior  the  Gond  Raja  of 
ynpoor  Barree  was  unable  to  punish»  led  Dost  Mahomed 
in  to  revenge  himself  by  attacking  this  chief;  and  he  is 
I  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  family  being  assembled 

feast,  to  surprise  and  massacre  the  whole  of  them.  The 
le  of  this  village,  Jugdespoor,  was  changed  into  Islaronug- 
,  and  became  the  capital  of  Dost  Mahomed. 

The  wife  and  mother  of  the  Raja  Cheynpoor  Barree  pre- 
ing  death  to  dishonour,  fired  a  magazine,  and  were  killed 
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which  prove  the  fact,  tliough  at  the  same  time  thi 
establish  the  claim  of  this  military  adventurer  ft 
courage  and  enterprise.    Newal  Shah,  by  whom  h 
advancement  was  so  much  promoted,  was  in  t 
deceived  and  destroyed.     This  Hindu  chief  I 
made  over  the  town  and  lands  of  Bhopai  to  1 
Mahomedan  soldier,  in  order  that  he  might  settle 
there  with  his  family  and  their  adherents,  whom 
he    had  invited   from  Aighanistan.     Some  time 
after  their  arrival,  Newal  Shah  'was  attacked  by 
the  Imperial  troops,  which,  however,  with  the  aid 
of  his  A%han  auxiliaries,  he  defeated  •,     He  was 
on  tliis  occasion  so  well  pleased  with  Dost  Maho- 
med, that  he  assigned  a  residence  for  fiim  and  his 
family  in  his  capital,  Gunnour.     This  imprudent 
kindness,  according  to  the  Hindu  narrator,  sug-  j 
gested  a  stratagem  (very  common  in  Indian  1 
tory)  which  was  carried  into  immediate  executiod 
One  himdred   DooUes,   or   close  covered    litt 
generally  used  for  the  conveyance  of  females  i 
children,  were  filled  with  armed  men,  who  1 


by  the  explosion.  He  himself,  liowever,  found  means  to  escap? 
to  Seronge,  wbere  he  was  poisoned  by  a  servoot  far  his  jevdi. 
A  yuUDK^''  ^"'^  °^  '^'^  fumily  became  a  MaLomedan,  and  ol>- 
tained  a  Jahgeer  of  twenty-four  thousand  rupees,  whicb  bat 
continued  to  his  descendants. 

*  The  writer  here  folloifed  asserts  that  Dost  Mahomed  took 
three  guns  from  the  Delhi  general  on  this  occajtion,  wliieti  irf 
•till  ID  the  possession  of  the  Bhopai  family. 
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admitted,  with  unsuspecting  confidence,  into  the 
fort,  where  they  rose  upon  the  garrison,  and  soon 
made  themselves  mastei^  of  the  place*. 

Dost  Mahomed,  after  he  had  captured  Gunnour, 
greatly  increased  his  army,  and  adopted  mea- 
sures to  enable  him  to  preserve  the  territories 
he  bad  obtained,  which  included  all  that  have 
ever  belonged  to  his  successors.  He  built  a 
citadel  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Bhopal, 
which  he  named  Futtygurh ;  and  having  con- 
nected this  with  the  town  and  inclosed  the  latter 
by  a  wall,  gave  to  the  whole  a  security  which 
was  indispensable  to  the  object  he  meditated,  of 
increasing  the  population  and  prosperity  of  his 
capital. 

About  three  years  before  the  death  of  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  Nizam  ul  Moolk,  who  was  pro- 
ceeding towards    the    Deckan    from  Malwa  (of 

*  This,  though  an  old  stratagem  in  Indian  history,  may 
have  been  the  mode  adopted  of  seizing  the  place ;  at  any  rate 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  place  was  taken  possession  of  by 
some  undue  means.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  whether  this 
event  occurred  prior  to  the  death  of  Newal  Shah,  or  not ;  the 
account  only  states  that  the  Raja  of  Gunnour  had  no  issue  but 
two  nephews,  one  of  whom  endeavoured  to  poison  him.  He 
did  not  succeed  altogether,  but  reduced  the  Raja  to  such  a 
state  of  debility,  that  he  never  recovered  the  use  of  his  facul- 
ties. His  Ranies  survived  him  many  years,  the  last  of  them 
having  died  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Nabob  Feyz  Ma- 
homed. These  ladies  were  always  treated  with  marked  at- 
tention at  Bhopal. 

VOL.    T.  2  A 
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which  province  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  Go- 
vernor), sought  the  friendship  of  the  Afghan  chief 
gainst  the  court  of  Delhi,  wliich  threatened  him 
witli  an  attack.  Dost  Mahomed,  from  political 
motives,  not  only  declined  the  Nizam's  alliance, 
hilt  acceded  to  the  i-equisition  of  his  enemies,  by 
aiding  them  with  a  force  imder  his  brother*,  who 
was  slain  in  an  action  that  ensued,  in  which  the 
Nizam  obtained  the  victory.  Tlie  Alghan  chie£ 
alarmed  at  having  incurred  the  resentment  of  so 
powerful  a  prince,  offered  his  only  son  as  an  hostage 
for  his  futiu'e  good  conduct.  The  Nizam,  satisfied 
with  this  pledge,  lefl  him  in  tranquil  possession  of 
tlie  countries  he  had  suljdued  and  formed  into  a 
principahty. 

Dost  Mahomed  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  His 
character  is  very  differently  given  by  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan  writers.  The  former  impute  cruelty 
nn.and  treachery  to  him  in  the  capture  of  Jiigdes- 
poor,  which  are  denied  by  his  Mahomedan  bio- 
graphers. The  facts,  however,  of  Jiis  immediately 
changing  the  name  of  the  village  to  that  of  Islam- 
nuggur,  or  the  lity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  river 
near  it  to  the  Halalee,  or  the  lawful,  evince  t 
spirit  of  bigotry  wliich  might  at  once  prove  the 
source  and  excuse  in  his  mind  for  crimes  that  he 
would  otherwise  have  abhon-ed.     His  ambition  is 

•  Meer  Mshompd  KWn. 
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admitted  by  all,  and  every  account  agrees  as  to  the 
combined  perfidy  and  violence  by  ^hich  he  gained 
possession  of  Cheynpoor  Barree  and  Gunnour.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  Nawaub  after  the  death  of 
Aurungzeeb,  and  it  was  amid  the  distractions  of 
that  period  that  he  formed  the  principality  of 
BhopaL  Whatever  might  have  been  his  defects^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  talents.  He  was 
deemed,  even  in  a  tribe  where  valour  is  a  conunon 
quality,  a  man  of  remarkable  courage.  His  life 
was  for  more  than  thirty  years  one  scene  of  war- 
fare ;  he  had  received  in  action  above  thirty 
wounds;  and  his  memory  as  a  soldier  is  still 
fondly  cherished  by  the  family  of  which  he  was 
the  founder. 

On  the  death  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  the  mi- 
nisters  at  the  petty  court  of  Bhopal  elevated  Sultan 
Mahomed  Khan  to  the  Musnud,  or  throne,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  elder,  though  illegitimate,  l^rother, 
Yar  Mahomed  Khan,  who  had  been  carried  to  the 
Deckan  as  an  hostage  by  Nizam  ul  Moolk.  The 
pretext  for  this  act  was  the  absence  of  Yar  Maho- 
med Khan ;  but  the  real  motive  was  a  desire  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  state  during  a  long  minority. 
Sultan  Mahomed  Khan  was  a  child  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  while  his  absent  brother  was  a  youth 
of  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  attempt,  however,  was 
not  successful.  The  cause  of  Yar  Mahomed  Khan 
was  espoused  by  Nizam  ul  Moolk,  and  he  was  sent 
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to  Bhopal  M'itli  the  title  of  Nawaiib*,  escorted  by  a' 
thjHsand  liorse.  No  opjiosition  was  made  to  his 
return;  liut  though  Sultan  Malioiiied  Khan  was 
conijwlled  by  the  Patan  chiefs  to  alidicate,  they 
would  not  iustal  Yar  Mahanied  as  prince,  for  being 
an  illegitimate  son,  on  the  pretext  that  the  usages 
of  his  trilje  prohibited  his  inheriting  the  name  of 
jtrince,  though  there  was  no  objection  to  Ills  exer- 
i-ising  all  tlie  royal  fimctionsf .  The  arrangements' 
which  took  place  on  tliis  occasion  deserve  more 
notice,  as  they  explain  the  origin  of  feelings  wluch 
still  exist,  and  give  to  the  Patan  colony  at  BhoiiaL 
a  very  peculiar  constitution.  AVTien  Dost  Mahomed 
had,  after  his  first  successes,  invited  his  brethreni 
and  kinsmen  to  Join  liim.  they  were  accompanitd- 
by  his  elder  brother,  Akil  Mahomed  Kban,  who 
tx'ing  at  the  liead  of  a  \ia.Tty  attaclied  to  the  ufiages 
of  their  country,  with  a  view  to  keej)  these  ud- 


*  He  also  received  (rom  Nisam  ul  Mnolk  ilic  high  inai 
nftha  MdhaMuratih,  or  the  iligniiyoftLi; Fish, oDeoflhefint 
a  of  the  Moghiil  empire.  This  is  still  assunii^  as  > 
rby  ilie  Nnbohs  of  Bhnptil. 
^  Miijor  Henley  stales  in  hi*  notes  iipoit  the  Bhopal  family, 
that  the  jirangemenl  with  respect  10  Yar  Maliometrs  buccm- 
1  to  power  arose  from  motives  of  policy,  rutl.er  than  fTOiD 
any  precise  rule  on  the  suhject.  Akil  Mahomed  saw  ilic  ne- 
cessity of  complying  as  much  as  possible  with  the  wi»he*<if 
.  settlctl  that  on  Sulcan  Mahomed's  ett- 
;  the  Durbar,  Yar  Maliomed  should  from  courtesy  riM 
ID  receive  him,  and  moving  a»iilr  from  the  Musnud,  allow  hint 
10  sit  on  the  right. 
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changed,  established  certain  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  all  their  personal  and  family  affairs,  which  were 
deemed  as  imperative  upon  their  chiefs  and  princes, 
as  upon  the  most  obscure  individual  of  the  tribe. 
Akil  Mahomed  Khan  was  first  in  rank  among 
these  Afghans,  and  his  excellent  character  merit- 
ed the  distinction  which  his  birth  and  their  good 
opinion  assigned  him.  This  respectable  noble- 
man was  Dewan,  or  prime  minister.  On  his  death* 
the  office  was  conferred  on  Byjeeram,  a  Hindu, 
to  whom  Islamnuggur  owes  its  princi))al  improve- 
ments :  he  built  a  palace,  and  augmented  its 
strength  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Parwa, 
so  as  to  make  that  river  a  ditch  to  its  fortifica- 
tions. 

There  are  few  paiticulars  given  of  Yar  Ma- 
homed's life.  The  murder  of  Deleel  Khan,  the 
friend  and  supporter  of  his  father,  is  imputed  to 
him ;  and  his  seizing  upon  the  possessions  of  that 
chief  to  the  prejudice  of  his  infant  children,  ren- 
ders the  charge  probable.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  f ,  Feyz  Mahomed  Khan,  then  eleven 

*  Akil  Mahomed  Khan  was  murdered  at  the  Hoolee. 
This  murder  is  believed  to  have  been  committed  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  nephew.  Akil  Mahomed  was  great-grand- 
father to  Kurreem  Mahomed  Khan,  the  present  Dewan  of 
Bhopal. 

t  Yar  Maliomed  Khan  had  four  sons,  Feyz  Mahome<l 
Khan,  Hiyat  Mahomed  Khan^  Yassein  Mahomed  Khan,  and 
8eid  Mahomed  Khan. 
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years  of  age.  The  pretensions  of  his  uncle,  SuiUw 
Mahomed  Khan,  were  again  brought  forward  by 
a  strong  party  of  Afghan  lords.  Feyz  Mahomed* 
however,  had  Ijceti  placed  on  the  throne,  and  tte 
army,  amounting  to  five  thousand  men,  remained 
firm  to  his  interests.  Supported  by  them,  be 
made  every  preparation  to  resist  the  attack  with- 
which  he  was  threatened.  The  Mabjee  Sahibah, 
or  lady  mother  (as  the  widow  of  Yar  Mahomed 
was  called),  despatched  a  man  of  i-eHgious  cha- 
racter, named  Shall  Allum,  with  a  body  of  Hi- 
hillahs,  to  seize  Sultan  Mahomed.  The  lattat 
at  first  concealed  himself;  but  in  an  affn^ 
which  followed.  Shah  Allum  was  killed,  and  \m 
jKirty  repidsed.  On  tliis  intelligence  reaching. 
Islamnuggur,  Byjeeram,  with  the  yoimg  nabolfr 
and  his  followei-s,  immediately  advanced  towarda 
Bhopal ;  and  Sultan  Mahomed  uith  bis  Afghan* 
marched  to  receive  tiieni.  Imitating  the  usage  Q 
the  Hindu  saintf  and  warriors,  they  dyed  thefc 
ganncnts  with  yellow*,  the  hymeneal  colutifj 
which  indicated,  that  they  went  to  battle  as  to  I 
bridal  feast,  and  were  determined  to  die,  or  to 
live,  exulting  conquerors. 


•  Tilt  flower  Iron-  \ 
MiniluHUJiDy,  Kuswur. 


liidj  tliis  ityc  ia  madp,  is  cBlled,  ta 
tlie  day  of  batile  li 


among  tlie  Hindus  deHint-fl  a  sacred  pledge  lo  die  or  conquWi 


Volunieers  .ire  often  i 
wliich  imjilies  desjiei 


;  the  yclioi 
indertaking. 
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Byjeeram,  whose  numbers  were  superior,  saw 
with  pleasure  his  enemies  quit  the  protection  they 
had  in  the  walls  of  Bhopal.  He  drew  up  in  line 
of  battle ;  but  his  troops,  who  were  chiefly  Hindus, 
would  probably  have  been  broken  by  the  furious 
charge  of  the  Afghans,  had  not  these  when  ex- 
hausted by  their  first  success  been  attacked,  and  in 
their  turn  routed  by  the  desperate  Rohillahs  of  Shah 
AUum,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Feyz  f.  1 152. 
Mahomed,  and  were  eager  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  late  commander.  The  assailants  were,  in 
their  turn,  defeated.;  theil*  chief,*  Sultan  Maho- 
med, fled  to  Seronge,  whence  he  went  to  the  hill 
fort  of  Rathgurh,  into  which  he  was  admitted 
by  the  governor.  Here  he  was  immediately  be- 
sieged by  Byjeeram ;  but  the  Mahjee  Sahibah,  or 
lady  mother,  seeing  the  evil  of  these  family  dis- 
sensions, interposed  her  authority,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  which  Rathgurh  with  its  dependencies 
was  bestowed  in  free  grant  to  Sultan  Mahomed 
and  his  descendants  ;  but  they  were  precluded,  by 
the  same  agreement,  from  all  future  pretensions 
to  the  sovereignty,  or  any  interference  with  the 
management  of  the  Bhopal  territory. 

The  termination  of  these  disputes  was  probably 
accelerated  by  a  sense  of  common  danger.  The 
Paishwah  Bajerow,  while  returning  from  Delhi,  en- 
camped on  the  plains  between  Sehore  and  Ashta, 
and  required,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  whom 
he  represented  as  Soobahdar,  or  governor,  of  Mai- 
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wa,  a  restitution  of  all  the  lands  whicii  the  Bho- 
pal  Patana  had  usurjied.  Resistance  appeared 
nnavailing,  and  the  minister  Byjecraiii  negotiated 
a  treaty,  hy  which  the  Bhopnl  government 
a  sacrifice  of  lialf  its  teiTitorics  to  save  the  re- 
mainder. By  this  engagement,  it  lost  the  whole 
of  its  possessions  in  Alalwa,  except  a  few  towns. 
WHiat  remained,  which  was  cliiefly  in  Ciondwarra, 
was  confirmed  to  the  family  hy  the  treaty  with  tlie 
Paishwah. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Malirattas,  tiic 
discontent  of  the  garrison  which  occupied  the  bill 
foil  i.f  Raision  gave  Byjeeiiini  an  (ipportuiut^r  of. 
making  himself  master  of  that  jilace,  which 
ever  since  helonged  to  the  jirincipality  *. 

Byjeeram,  the  minister  of  Feyz  Mahomed,  wass' 
man  of  trient,  and  the  country  of  Bhopal  attained 
a  state  of  considerable  jirosperity  under  his  Ina■^ 
nagement.     He  concihated  the  Gonds  f ,  who  are' 


vas  anerwarOB   contirnied  by  ■ 
is  well  as  the  title  of  Fuitih  Jnng, 
give)]  at  the  Baine  time,  was  ^aid  for  hy  the  Nabob. 

-t  This  numerous  class  of  Hindus,  denom i Dated  Gonds  froH 
iheir  iiiliabiling  Goudwarra,  once  held  a  high  rank  anioog 
the  natives  of  this  part  of  India,  but  they  have  been  succes- 
sively reduced  by  the  Mahomeilans  and  Mahtaiias  to  ft  veij 
low  state.  This  tribe,  who  inhabit  both  banks  of  the  Nerbuddft 
from  near  its  source  to  as  far  West  as  Ongkar  Muuilatta,  art 
spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  Nagpoor  territoriei. 
They  have  a  langunge  and  usages  distinct  from  other  cUshi 
of  Hindus;  aud  their  history  nieriiE  that  illtislration  which  !l 
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iboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  portion 
le  Bhopal  territory;  and  made  some  amends 
le  treacheiy  of  Dost  Mahomed,  by  bestowing 
.  estates,  which  their  posterity  still  enjoy,  on 
learest  relations  of  Newal  Shah,  Raja  of  Gmi-  f.  ii58. 

On  Byjeeram's  death  he  was  succeeded  by 
on  Gassy  Ram,  who  had  only  been  in  office  a 
^emonth,  when  Hiyat  Mahomed  Khan  and 
^in  Mahomed  Khan,  two  brothers  of  the 
»b,  hiut  at  his  presumptuous  deportment  and 
partiality  he  shewed  to  his  own  tribe*,  and 
g  particular  offence  at  what  they  deemed  his 
mptuous  refusal  to  restore  their  estates,  deter- 
i  to  destroy  him.  Yassein  Mahomed  Khan 
ne  himself  the  chief  actor  in  the  plot :  he  cut 
assy  Ram's  head  with  his  own  hand,  and  re- 
d  from  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  latter  two 
B  wounds. 

I  the  death  of  Gassy  Ram,  a  Patau  named 

ut  Khan  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Dewan, 

1  he  held   for  six  years,  when  he  was  poi- 

by  a  courtesan-     His  successor  was  Raja 


D  doubt,  soon  receive  from  some  of  the  able  British 
s  employed  in  the  countries  of  which  the  Gonds  form 
ijority  of  the  inhabitants. 

assy  Ram  is  said  by  the  Afghan  biographer  to  have 
red  all  offices  on  his  Hindu  favourites,  and  even  to  have 
'  the  noses  of  butchers  who  attempted  to  kill  oxen  or 
es  ;  and  this  account  is  confirtned  by  some  respectable 
writers. 


/ 
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Keisoree,  of  the  Kayastha  tl-ibe*,  who  had  been 
a  writer  with  Byjeiraiii ;  he  was  a  jnan  of  talent, 
and  the  country  prospered  for  fourteen  years  under 
his  superintendence ;  but  he  chiefly  owes  his  ce- 
lebrit)'  to  tlie  circumstances  of  his  massacre. 

Feyz  Mahomed  Khan,  who  had  •  embraced  a 
life  of  austerity  and  devotion,  though  he  had  ab- 
jured all  sensual  indulgence,  liad  still  a  hnrani 
filled  with  ladies :  amongst  them  there  was  onr 
known  by  tlie  title  of  Begiim,  or  princess,  a  native 
of  Delhi,  who  became  remarkable  for  her  suppotal  I 
incontinence,  and  that  of  her  daughtei-s.  One  of 
the  latter  was  susjiected  to  have  maintained 
(though  in  the  Nabob's  harani)  an  adulteroa>  # 
intcrcoui-se  with  the  son  of  Keisoree.  The  Ma- 
homedans  do  n<it  admit  the  criminality  of  the 
Begum  of  Feyz  Mahomed  ;  they  admit,  however, 
that  an  intiigue  \\-as  larried  on  between  the  son 
of  Keisoree  and  the  daughter  of  Ashruff  Khan, 
a  Patan  of  high  rank,  which  was  detected,  and 
the  lady  put  to  death  by  her  family.  Either 
way,  a  pretext  was  made  by  the  brothers  of  Feyz 
Mahomed  for  destroying  llie  minister;  and  they 
could  not  have  chosen  an  accusation  better  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  A%hans,  whose  pride  and 
prejudice  were  alike  inflamed  by  a  Ix-lief  tJut 
the  honour  of  their  race  was  stained  bv  a  Hindu. 


"  Tlie  tribe  nf  Hindus,  win: 


„«b. 


iioiit'ed  hcrfafiefi  *** 
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Their  rage  made  the  intention  of  the  conspira- 
tors so  public,  that  the  latter  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  deceit.  A  brick  was  wrapped 
up  in  a  fine  cover  as  a  Koran,  and  IshmaeL 
the  priest  of  the  family,  attended  by  some  of 
the  chiefs,  presented  it  to  Keisoree  (who  appears 
to  have  been  alarmed)  as  the  most  sacred  pledge 
of  his  safety  they  could  '  give..  He  received  it 
as  such,  and  in  consequence  complied  with  a 
request  to  deliver  up  the  Sicca,  or  seal,  of  the 
state.  This  act  was  violently  opposed  by  the  prin- 
cipal Hindu  leaders  of  the  army,  who  warned  him 
of  the  intended  treachery,  and  promised,  as  long 
as  he  had  the  seal  in  his  possession,  to  obey  all  his 
orders,  and  to  guard  him  to  Feyz  Mahomed,  to 
whom  alone  he  should  surrender  the  type  of  his 
authority.  Keisoree,  however,  directed  them  to 
retire,  and  not  to  create  a  disturbance.  He  would 
die  a  hundred  times,  he  said,  rather  than  be  a 
traitor ;  and,  faithless  as  he  knew  the  A%hans  to 
be,  he  seemed  (ignorant  of  the  deception  that 
had  been  practised)  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
pledge  of  the  Koran*.  He  had,  however,  no 
sooner  come  out  of  the  Old  Fort,  where  he  re^ 
sided,  than  the  palanquin  in  which  he  rode  was 


*  The  chiefs  whom  Major  Henley  interrogated  ai  to  this 
fact,  said  they  did  not  know  whether  tlie  priest  really  pre- 
sented this  sacred  pledge  or  not,  but  that  it  was  well  known 
that  he  made  every  eSon  to  dissuade  the  chiefs  irom  the 
assassination  of  Keisoree* 


I 


ICt'U 
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thrown  down,  and  Ijotli  himself  and  hJf 
iiiiird(-'i-ed  in  the  street.  His  wife,  anticipal 
his  deatli,  had  collected  the  females  of  the  1 
ill  one  chamber,  to  which  she  conveyed  a 
quantity  of  gun{>owder.  A  servant  brought 
intelligence  of  the  iimrder,  when  she  instantly 
fire  to  tlio  powder,  and  not  only  destroyed  hei 
and  the  rejnainder  of  tlie  lamily,  hiit  thr 
the  house  and  some  of  the  decayed  rain]iarts  of 
IhcOld  Fort.  This  cxplosiun,  which  took  place  at 
mid-day,  to  the  honvir  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bh( 
wiis  the  first  information  Feyz  Mahomed  Kl 
i-eceivcd  of  the  fate  of  his  minister,  whose  deal 
he  is  said  U>  have  deploivd ;  but  he  was  incajiable 
of  doing  more;  for  his  brother,  Yassein  Khan,  the 
perj>etrator  of  the  massacre,  immediately  assumetl 
the  functions  of  minister  of  the  state.  Nabob  Feyi 
Mahomed,  who  Iiad  nominally  governed  Bhopal  for 
thirty-eight  years,  did  not  long  survive  this  event: 
he  died  of  a  dropsy,  brought  on  by  his  sedentary 
habits,  in  the  forty -eighth  or  forty-ninth  year  nf 
his  age.  This  prince  was  tlu'oughout  his  life  a  re- 
ligious recluse,  of  very  weak  intellect,  antl  of  an 
enormous  stature,  being  nearly  seven  feet  high, 
and  his  hands,  when  standing,  reached  below  lus 
knees.  He  never  but  once  went  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  palace.  Ghyrut  Klian,  when  mU 
nister,  caiTied  him  to  Bhilsa,  which  had  been 
some  time  Iiesicged,  and  it  happened  to  fall 
after   his   arrival.      The  belief,  which   the   ign( 
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t  Afghans  before  entertained  of  the  holy  clia- 
ter  of  their  chief,  was  confirmed  by  this  occur- 
ce,  and  his  memory  is  revered  as  that  of  a  saint. 
rz  Mahomed  had  no  issue.  His  hrother  ^'as- 
I  Mahomed  was  at  the  head  of  the  govermnent 
ing  the  few  days  he  survived  him.  At  his 
th  Hiyat  Mahomed  Khan  was  proclaimed 
bob ;  but  lie  was  also,  from  di.s])osition  and 
lits,  a  religious  recluse,  and  the  actual  exercise 
power  continued  with  the  jierson  who  held  the 
ce  of  minister. 

Hie  whole  revenue  of  Bhopal  at  this  time 
ounted  to  aliout  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  of 
ich  a  portion  of  five  lacks  vahie  in  land  was 
aside  for  the  sup|iort  of  the  Nalxib.  \\'ith  this 
'  minister  had  no  concern ;  it  was  managed 
an  office  separate  from  those  of  the  government, 
i  the  amount  collected  was  appropriated  ac- 
ding  to  the  pleasure  of  the  prince ;  but,  Iie- 
id  this,  he  and  bis  personal  attendants  were 
rsidered  to  have  no  fartlier  claim  on  the  public 
asury,  or  any  conne?(ion  whatever  with  state 
urs.  The  history  of  Bhopal,  while  this  system 
itinued,  consists  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
wans,  or  ministers. 

Hiyat  Mahomed  Khan,  when  installed  Nabob, 
1  no  children  by  his  wife,  but  he  had  adopted 
ir  Chelahs*.  or  family  deiwndants,  who  were 

Cbelah  ineanii  litpraDy  an  fidopted  dcprndani ;  it  neither 


: 
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considered  almost  as  relations.  The  oldest  of  thej 
Fowlad  Khan,  was  the  son  of  a  Gond. 
cond,  Jiimsiiere  Khan,  was  the  son  of  a  ( 
and  the  third  and  fourth,  Chutta  Khan  and  Islam 
Khan,  were  the  sons  of  a  Brabniin.  The  merit 
nf  having  withdrawn  these  diildren  from  thdr 
errors  to  the  true  faith,  no  douht,  eonstituted,  in 
the  mind  of  a  pious  Maliomedan  prince,  another 
tie  to  strengthen  that  of  adoption. 

Fowlad  Khan,  the  eldest  of  the  Chelabs,  wai 
the  first  who  possessed  the  jiower  of  minister ;  and 
it  was  diuiiig  his  adminijitration  that  the  detach* 
S' merit  under  General  Cioddard  passed  through  the 
temtories  of  Bhnpal.  The  inhabitants  of  i 
country  are  justly  proud  of  the  part  their  prim 
took  iipon  this  occasion ;  and  with  reason,  for  I 
was  bold  and  decided  in  a  degree  beyond  wh| 
their__  condition  warranted.  Every  aid 
was  freely  given  by  thb  petty  state ;  and,  i 
the  certificates  still  preserved  by  some  of  the  I 
of  villages,  it  would  seem  that  all  ranks  beh&tl 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  a  body  of  i 
who  prized  such  eonduct  more  from  having  e 
where  met  with  nothing  but  hostihty.  That  t 
remaining  part  of  the  march  of  the  Bengal  c 
tachment,  after  it  passed  the  Nerhudda,  was  i 
o!)structed,  may  in  some  degree  !«  ascribed  to 


npp 


a  sluve,  nor  an  adopted  child,  but  lo  s  person 
admiited  to  the  claiina  ora  dfpenditnt  relation. 
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line  taken  by  the  Patans  of  Bhopal,  whose 
uct  on  this  memorable  occasion  established  a 
ft  upon  the  British  government,  that  merited 
lie  notice  which  it  has  since  received.  In  an 
ial*  abstract  made  from  the  correspondence 
leneral  Goddard,  it  is  stated  that  every  effort 
made  to  render  the  Nabob  of  Bhopal  hostile 
lie  English,  but  in  vain.  He  remained  *  true 
ia  6rst  promise  of  friendship,  though  many  of 
fields  and  villages  were,  in  consequence  of  his 
ity  to  his  engagement,  plundered  by  the 
uuttas. 

oon  after  these  events  a  family  quarrel  occur- 
in  which  Fowlad  Khan  was  slain,  in  an  at- 
pt  to  capture  the  old  fort  of  Bhopal,  then  the 
ience  of  the  widow  of  Yar  Mahomed  Khan : 
},  from  disgust  at  his  violent  and  tyrannical 
;,  had  for  some  time  resolved  to  subvert  his 
liority,  and  to  raise  to  power  Chutta  Khan,  who 
had  taken  care  should  be  well  instructed,  that 
might  be  competent  to  the  duties  of  the  high 
don. 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  princess,  who 
d  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  and  who  for 
re  than  half  a  century  greatly  influenced,  if  she 
not  control,  the  councils  of  Bhopal,  is  very 
raordinary.     Her   name  was  MumuUah:   she 

I  obtained  this  abstract  of  the. proceedings  of  the  Bengal 
ichment,  at  Bombay.  There  are  no  records  of  the  pro« 
«s  of  this  corps  in  the  political  office  at  Calcutta. 
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raiiie  fmin  Upper  Hindustan,  but  seems  to  ha* 
lieen  of  too  oliscure  an  origin  to  leave  any  exart 
record  of  her  parents  or  j)lace  of  birth.  Though 
never  publicly  married*  to  the  Nabob  Yar  Matiu- 
nied,  she  became  the  principal  lady  of  lus  faniih. 
She  had  herself  no  children,  but  all  those  of  Yai 
Malionied  she  considered  as  her  ohti,  and  the  title 
of  Mahjee  Sahibab,  or  lady  mother,  which  «as 
given  her  by  them  and  all  others,  proves  the  an  I 
spect  in  which  she  was  held.  From  the 
given  of  her  conduct,  under  the  inosl  trying 
cumstances,  it  swiiis  difficult  to  i»ronounee  whether 
she  was  most  remarkable  for  the  humanity  of  htr 
disposition,  or  the  excellence  of  her  judgiiieul. 
She  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all.  Her  me- 
mory is  still  cheiTshed  by  the  natives,  both  Hindo 
and  Mahomedan,  of  Bhopal ;  and  it  is  consoling 
to  see,  in  the  example  of  her  life,  that,  even  amiJ 
scenes  of  violence  and  crime,  goodness  and  virtue, 
when  combined  with  spirit  and  sense,  maintain 
that  superiority  which  l)elnngs  alone  to  the  higher 
ipialitles  of  our  natui-e,  and  which  without  the« 
can  lie  pennanently  conferred  by  neither  title  nor 
station. 

This  viituous  woman  had  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate herself  on  her  choice  of  Chutta  Khaii. 


*  The  Nikah  n-as  pertbrined  on  lier  uaiaa  widi  the  Nabob- 
This  engagement,  though  inferior  to  marriage,  is  still  respeti- 
able.     It  is  common  where  the  condition  of  (he  parties  is  tuo 
^^^^  iineqiinl  to  admit  of  one  more  legitimate. 

I  J 
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who  proved,  throu^out  his  life,  the  Mend  of  the 
poor,  and  the  promoter  of  order  and  tranquillity ; 
but  the  determined  resolution  with  which  he  pur- 
sued these  objects,  brought  him  in  violent  collision 
with  several  of  the  principal  nobles  of  the  state, 
some  of  whom  were  his  enemies  from  the  first, 
being  indignant  at  the  elevation  of  one  they 
deemed  so  much  their  inferior.  Two  brothers, 
Kumal  Mahomed  and  Sheriflf  Mahomed,  who  were 
nearly  related  to  the  Nabob,  on  the  failure  of  a 
plot  to  possess  themselves  of  Gunnour,  retired 
with  about  seven  hundred  followers  towards  Se- 
hore.  Chutta  Khan  pursued  them,  and,  in  an 
engagement  which  took  place.  Sheriff  Mahomed 
was  slain.  Kumal  Mahomed  effected  his  escape, 
though  wounded,  with  the  son  of  his  brother. 
The  latter.  Vizier  Mahomed,  then  a  youth,  lived 
to  preserv^e  his  country,  and  to  become  the  founder 
of  the  present  family  of  Bhopal.  ' 

To  this  event  succeeded  others*  of  a  similar 

*  Among  the  conspiracies  formecl  against  the  power  of 
Chutta  Khan,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Nijabut 
Mahomed  Khan,  a  turbulent  Patan  chief,  the  son  of  Yassein 
Mahomed  Khan,  whose  object  was  to  murder  the  nabob  and 
ministers.  This  tragedy  was  to  be  acted  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Ramazan,  when  all  the  Afghans  of  the  nabob's  family  were 
assembled  at  the  house  of  the  Mahjee,  or  lady  mother,  to  pay 
their  respects  to  that  princess.  Some  suspicion  was  attached 
to  Nijabut,  and  he  had  been  desired  to  leave  his  arms ;  he 
apparently  did  so,  but  a  breeze  of  wind  which  blew  aside  his 
upper  garments  revealed  a  concealed  dagger.     The  alarm  of 

VOL-  I.  2  B 
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character,  wliich  greatly  irritated  the  mind  of 
Chutta  Khan,  and  ui^ed  him  to  very  severe,  if 
not  oppressive  measures.  This  change  of  con- 
duct is  generally  attributed  to  the  death  of 
the  princess,  liy  whom  lie  had  been  raised  to 
the  higli  station  of  minister.  He  had  certainly 
acted  with  great  pi-udence  and  moderation  while 
she  lived,  from  respect  to  her  advice,  and  confi- 
dence in  her  sujjport ;  but  when  left  alone,  he  saw 
his  safety  in  another  course.  Enraged  by  tlie  fre- 
quent conspiracies  of  the  nobles  against  his  power, 
he  put  to  death  some,  and  expelled  othei-s.  He 
removed  this  class  from  all  offices  of  trust,  which 
were  filled  exclusively  by  persons  on  whose  attach- 
ment he  could  rely.  He  established  such  a  )xjlicc 
within  the  walls  of  Bhopal,  as  completely  sup- 
pressed the  sanguinary  affrays  to  wliich  the  Patans 
are  so  prone,  and  their  turbulent  spirit  was  for  the 
moment  subdued.  By  these  means  Chutta  Khaii 
not  only  maintained  internal  quiet,  but  promoted, 
beyond  all  who  Itatl  gone  before  him,  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  town  and  country  of  Bhopal.  His  next 
object  was  to  remain  at  [H-ace  with  his  neighbours, 


treason  was  given  by  a  domesiic,  and  ihe  fierce  tluet,  findiof 
he  was  dJBCovrred,  flew  at  the  nabob,  but  was  overpowered 
und  slain,  not  wliliout  a  great  struggle,  as  he  la  represented 
lo  have  been  a  man  of  imnicnse  slreiigili  and  desperate  cou- 
rage. Three  of  ibe  principal  canttpiralors  were  killed  at  the 
lame  time,  bnt  not  before  ihcy  had  cut  down  Raja  BhoUnMh, 
tine  o{  the  principal  Hindu  officers  of  the  government. 
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but  particularly  with  Madhajee  Sindia  and  Ahalya 
Baee,  who  at  this  period  were  the  chief  rulers 
in  Central  India.  His  principles  of  moderation 
were  sometimes  carried  to  an  extent  that  asto- 
nished many.  Of  this,  the  following  instance 
may  be  given.  A  few  yeai-s  before  his  death, 
the  Pindarry  leader,  Hera  Baee,  plundered  and 
burned  some  villages  of  Bhopal.  Chutta  Khan 
sent  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  depredators;  and  they 
returned  with  foiu*  hundred  naked  prisoners,  who 
had  been  stripped  of  their  horses  and  clothes. 
When  these  expected  to  be  put  to  death,  they 
were  surprised  to  hear  Chutta  Khan  direct  that 
they  should  be  released,  and  that  each  man  should 
have  a  turban  and  a  rupee  to  carry  him  back  to 
his  home.  "  Take  this,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  re- 
"  collect  you  sliall  have  other  treatment  if  you 
"  come  again  into  my  country."  When  those 
around  him  looked  surprised,  he  said,  "These 
"  poor  creatures  are,  of  themselves,  no  objects  of 
vengeance;  their  leaders,  from  their  connexion 
with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  are  above  my  power ; 
"  why  outrage  by  useless  violence  those  whose  em- 
"  ployers  we  cannot  punish  ?  They  will  now  feel 
"  obliged  by  my  humanity  to  their  followers,  who 
"  were  in  my  power;  and  it  wUl  be  an  additional 
"  motive  to  make  them  refrain  from  attacking  us."* 


4« 


*  This  occurrence  and  Chutta  Khan's  speech  were  stated 
by  Khealee  Ram,  tlien  a  writer  in  his  office,  who  witnessed 
and  heard  what  he  narrates. 

2  B  2 
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Nor  was  he  mistaken  :  during  his  life  there  were 
no  more  inroads  made  by  these  freebooters  on  the 
territory  of  Bhopal. 

Chiitta  Khan  was  not  above  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  Though  he  had  been  brought  up 
a  Mahomedan,  he  appears  to  have  continued 
much  a  Hindu  in  his  dis|X)s!tion  as  he  was  in  his 
ap]>earance.  He  was  of  a  moderate  stature,  slight 
make,  temperate  in  his  language,  and  smooth  in 
his  manners :  he  combined  art  with  resolution, 
and  was,  in  short,  in  every  thing  the  opposite  of 
that  tribe  to  whicli  he  belonged  by  adoption. 

On  the  death  of  Chutta  Khan  efforts  were 
made  by  several  i)ei'soiis  to  obtain  possession  of. 
his  wealth.  Nawaub  Khan,  a  Patau  officer,  who 
had  long  lieeii  in  his  service,  tried  to  make  himself 
master  both  of  his  treasure  and  the  government ;' 
but  after  some  acts  of  great  violence,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  Bliopal,  carrying  with  him  pro- 
l>erty  to  the  supiwsed  amount  of  six  lacks  of  ru- 
pees. He  left  the  unprotected  family  of  his  late 
master  to  the  oppression  of  their  enemies. 

Ghous  Mahomed  Khan,  son  of  Hiyat  Mahomed, 
stinuitated  by  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
wealth  left  by  Chutta  Khan,  exercised  every  spe- 
cies of  torture  to  exact  it  from  the  mother  of  his 
two  illegitimate  sons,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  a  tradesman.  This  unfortunate  woman,  after 
being  pliuidered  of  every  thing,  was  glad  to  escape 
alive.     She  is  now  at  Seronge,  dependant  for  daily 
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food  on  the  Nabob  Ameer  Khan.  Her  only  son^ 
Ameer  Mahomed*,  is  among  the  poorest  of  the 
followers  of  GhufToor  Khan  at  Indore.  Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  family  of  a  man  who  by  his 
management  raised  Bhopal  to  the  highest  state 
of  prosperity.  But  these  reverses  of  fortune  are 
too  common  in  India  to  excite  attention,  much 
less  conuniseration. 

Himmut  Row,  a  native  of  Upper  Hindustan, 
who  had  been  during  almost  the  whole  of  Chutta 
Khan's  administration  at  the  head  of  the  revenue 
department,  now  received  the  title  of  .Raja,  and 
was  created  Dewan,  or  minister ;  but  during  the 
twelvemonth  he  held  this  office,  he  had  hardly  any 
power.  Every  thing  was  done  by  the  Bebee  (so 
Hiyat  Mahomed  Khan's  favourite  lady  was  called), 
and  an  eunuch  of  the  name  of  Gul  Khojah,  in 
whom  she  confided ;  and  among  other  ruinous 
expedients  to  which  these  persons  had  recoiu'se  to 
avert  the  dangers  that  threatened  Bhopal,  amidst 
the  confusion  which  at  this  period  prevailed  in 
Central  India,  Luckma  Dada,  one  of  Sindia*s 
independent  leaders,  was  called  upon  as  an 
auxiliary,  and  promised  high  pay  and  reward 
if  he  would  recover  the  fort  of  Hussingabad, 
which  had,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Chutta 


*  From  the  several  opportunities  that  have  been  a£fbrded 
this  man  of  improving  his  condition  in  life,  and  the  bad  use 
he  has  made  of  them,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  he  is  a  worth- 
less character. 
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Khan,  Ix^n  attacked  and  taken  by  Ragoj«* 
Bbonslah,  whose  aniiies,  aided  by  lai^e  bodies  uf 
Pindarries,  had  begun  to  lay  waste  the  territories 
of  Bhopal. 

While  these  events  threatened  the  destruction 
of  this  petty  state,  a  youth  made  his  appear- 
ance as  its  defender,  in  a  manner  which  gives  to 
his  history  an  air  of  romance  whicli  <:untinued  to 
its  close.  He  came  to  the  gate  of  the  eity,  ha- 
bited as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  attended  by  some 
well-mounted  adherents,  and  on  being  stopped  hy 
the  guards,  proclaimed  himself  to  be  Vizier  Ma- 
homed, the  son  of  SherifF  Mahomed  Khan,  the 
cousin  of  the  reigning  Nalwb,  with  whom  he 
desired  an  interview.  This  was  immcdiateiy 
granted.  The  Nabob,  after  the  first  salutation, 
asked  him  how  he  had  subsisted  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Bhopal.  He  frankly  avowed,  that, 
having  been  banished  his  native  coimtry  by  the 
power  of  Chutta  Khan,  against  whose  administra- 
tion his  fatliev  had  rclielled,  lie  hud  been  compel- 
led to  earn  a  livelihood  by  serving  Huttee  Singh,  a 
plundering  Rajpttot  chief  in  the  province  of  Omul- 
warra.  He  had  leamt,  he  said,  the  profession  of  a 
soldier;  and  the  reports  which  he  heard  of  the  dis- 
tress and  danger  of  the  land  of  his  ancestoi-s,  had 
made  him  determine,  at  all  hazards,  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices, and  to  give  his  life  (it  was  aU  he  had),  in  any 
way  the  Nabob  pleased,  for  his  country.  The  old 
prince  was  roused  from  his  usual  state  of  abstraction 
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by  the  occurrence.  He  gave  to  Vizier  Mahomed 
the  endearing  title  of  son,  and  hailed  him  (vdth  a 
spirit  of  prophecy)  as  the  future  saviour  of  the 
state.  The  period  was  one  of  action.  The  troops  a.d.  1799. 
of  Nagpoor  were  besi^ing  Hussingabad,  and  the 
depredations  of  the  Pindarries  were  every  day 
more  dreadful.  We  may  imagine  how  rapidly 
the  fame  of  Vizier  Mahomed,  who  at  once  be- 
came a  distinguished  actor  in  these  Scenes,  in* 
creased,  when  we  are  told  that,  in  eight  months 
afier  he  reached  Bhopal,  he  was  a  popular  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Dewan.  The  Nabob  is 
said  to  have  determined  on  his  elevation ;  but  it 
was  opposed  by  his  son  Ohous  Mahomed,  and  the 
mother  of  that  prince,  who  represented  the  danger 
of  giving  such  a  station  to  a  person  whose  mind 
was  still  warm  with  the  wrongs  of  his  family,  and 
who  had  a  father's  death  to  revenge.  It  was  ac-r 
knowledged,  however,  that  a  Patau  of  high  rank 
was  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the 
choice  unfortunately  fell  on  Mooreed  Mahomed 
Khan,  the  descendant  of  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan, 
and  hereditary  lord  of  Rathgurfa.  This  chief 
refiised  to  accept  the  office  till  the  Mahratta 
auxiliaries  were  dismissed.  A  large  sum  was 
given  them  in  consequence  of  their  agreeing  to 
depart ;  and  the  new  Dewan  came,  accompanied 
by  a  thousand  adherents,  to  take  charge  of  the 
government.  Mooreed  Mahomed  Khan  presented, 
in  his  appearance  and  character,  a  very  remark- 
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able  contrast  to  Vizier  Mahomed.  lie  had  moi6 
the  look  and  inanncrs  of  a  Hindu  merchant  than 
an  Afghan  chief.  On  the  fii'st  day  of  his  airival 
he  encamped  at  the  garden  o(  his  grandfather* 
Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  where  the  day  wa«" 
passed  in  a  display  of  tender  feeling.  He  wejit 
aloud  at  the  recollections  of  the  misfortunes  of  hii 
family  which  this  spot  hrought  to  his  mind,  niid 
emliraced  the  trees  which  had  been  planted  by  his 
dear  ancestors.*  Next  day,  when  he  was  intro^ 
duced  to  the  old  Nabob,  he  addressed  him 
the  most  humble  and  fulsome  language,  calling 
him  his  more  than  father ;  he  lavished  at  the  same 
time  the  most  exaggerateil  praise  on  Ghous  Ma- 
homed. The  Bebee,  or  mother  of  that  prince,  at 
whose  court  he  next  attended,  was  termed  his 
aunt,  and  the  person  towards  whom  he  looked  tot 
advancement.  A  still  more  extraordinary  part  wai 
acted  when  the  chief  bankers  and  merchants  of 
the  city  waited  upon  him.  He  refused  their  usual 
offerings  of  money,  and  made  them  presents  of 
clothes,  and  honoured  some  of  the  principal  with 
the  title  of  relations.!  -AH  the  citizens  he  met 
were  conciliated  by  the  most  soothing  language; 
and,  to  gratify  the  poorer  classes,  he  directed  con- 

•  Persian  Manuscript. 

1  Oherm  Chund  and  Kool  Chund,  were  botli  styled 
cousins  by  this  cajoling  minister.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  period  arc  taken  from  authentic  tnanuacripti, 
anil  from  the  siatumcnts  of  actors  in  the  scenes  described. 
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siderable  sums  to  be  distributed  in  charity.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bhopal  were  delighted  by  a 
demeanour  to  which  they  had  been  so  little  ac- 
customed; but  the  haughty  and  turbulent  Afghan 
lords  of  that  capital  could  hardly  repress  their  in- 
dignation at  a  conduct  which  they  considered  de- 
rogatory and  disgraceful.  Some,  better  acquainted 
with  the  individual  by  whom  these  arts  were 
practised,  waited  anxiously  till  the  veil  shoidd  l;e 
withdrawn,  and  his  real  character  developed. 
They  were  not  long  in  suspense:  for  in  less  than 
a  month  the  vindictive  and  avaricious  spirit  which 
Mooreed  Mahomed  Khan  evinced,  in  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  aged  widow  of  Raja  Byjeeram,  oi>ened 
the  eyes  of  all.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was 
more  desincable,  from  the  distressed  condition  the 
poor  woman  had  been  Iiefore  reduced  to,  Hia 
next  attacli  was  on  the  late  Dewan,  Raja  Himmut 
Row,  whom  with  his  nepliew,  Khealee  Rani  *,  the 
manager  of  Bersiah,  he  confined  for  six  weeks,  till 
they  paid  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  rupees.  The 
supplies  extorted  irom  such  sources  of  petty  op- 
pression were  insufficient  either  to  satisfy  the 
Dewan's  avarice,  or  the  wants  of  the  state,  whicli 
latter  every  day  became  more  pressing,  from  the 
general  confiision  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  of  Central  India. 


*  Thii  person  has  been  in  my  service  for  the  last  two  years. 
He  is  a  man  of  very  clear  intellect,  and  haa  a  complete  Icnow- 
Mge  ot  the  alTain  of  Bhopal  at  this  [>criod. 


Nabobs  of  bhopal. 

The  Bhopal  possesions,  in  coniinoti  with 
were  now  oveiniii  with  fi-eebooters  and  robl>ers 
every  description,  and  the  troops  it  was  nect'ssaif 
to  maintain  for  their  defence  were  claiiiorous  f 
their  pay.  To  relieve  these  wants,  Mooreed  Ma 
liumed  Khan  imposed  a  tax  on  each  house  i 
Bhopal,  which  was  levied  according  to  the  real  a 
supposed  wealth  of  the  inhaljitants ;  and  those  I 
had  a  short  time  Iwfore  conciliated  by  the  moc 
endearing  epithets,  were  now  treated  with  mat 
severity.  Grown  bold  with  success,  the  Dewi 
demanded  money  from  the  Beliee,  and,  irritated  fa 
her  refusal,  he  detennined  on  her  destiiictioa 
This  lady  had  been  raised  from  the  lowest  +  c 
and,  though  not  maiiied  to  Hiyat  Mahomed  I 
had  enjoyed  as  bis  favomite  mistress  all  the  i 
and  power  of  the  first  jirincesses.  She  paid  litl 
attention  to  the  Nalwb,  who,  absi>rl)ed  in  i 
gious  contemplation  j,  was  heedless  of  her  condud 
The  character  of  Chutta  Khan  had  kept  ber  i 


*  Mooreed  Mahomed  had  persunded  the  Nabob  and  GbM 
Mahomed  lo  Torbid  any  person  atleiiding  Durbar  wiih  ll 
arms.  This  order  induced  Vizier  Mahomed  and  other  Pat 
to  retire  froni  court. 

t  She  wai  the  daughter  of  a  poor  musician. 

[  DiiTerent  reasons  have  been  aasigitcd  for  this  seclucii 
but,   whether   his   conduct   was    guided    by    religious  o 
tcmplatioii,  or  arose  from  apathy  or  stupidity,  the  eSeet  WM 
the  same— a  complete  diarjualificalion  for  the  managcinratl 
the  affairs  of  the  priiicij>ality. 
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restraint,   but  subsequent   to  his  death  she  had 
been  less  prudent. 

Mooreed  Mahomed,  after  exciting  the  prejudices 
of  the  Patans  against  her,  on  the  ground  of  her 
mean  birth,  and  the  intrigues  she  carried  on,  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  have  her 
assassinated.  Two  of  her  principal  officers  were 
killed  in  her  defence;  and  though  she  fled  from 
the  court  where  she  was  seated  to  the  inner  apart- 
ments, the  partizans  of  Mooreed  followed  and  dis- 
patched her.  To  cloak  his  own  conduct,  and  to 
avoid  the  odium  of  the  massacre,  the  Dewan  swore 
upon  the  Koran  that  he  had  put  the  Bebee  to 
death  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  her  son,  Ohous 
Mahomed,  who  insisted  on  the  execution  as  a 
punishment  for  the  dishonour  her  licentiousness 
bad  brought  on  him  and  his  family.  Whether 
Grhous  Mahomed,  or  his  father,  really  assented  to 
this  proceeding,  could  never  be  known,  as  they 
pvere  both  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  Mooreed  Ma- 
lomed,  to  venture  any  expression  of  their  feelings. 
But  the  secret  motives  of  the  minister's  conduct 
jvere  soon  revealed,  by  the  plunder  of  all  the  pro- 
perty this  lady  had  amassed*,  a  great  part  of 
vhich  he  is  believed  to  have  conveyed  to  Ratb- 
rarh   and  other  places,  where,   anud  the  rapid 

*  The  unpopularity  into  which  this  woman  had  fallen  from 
ler  cruel  usage  of  the  family  of  Chutta  Khan,  prevented  ber 
>eing  pitied :  but  this  fact  was  by  none  deemed  a  palliation  of 
he  atrocity  committed  by  Mooreed  Mahomed  Khan. 
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I'evolutions  that  ensued,  it  became  lost  to  hira  and 
to  the  state. 

The  next  person  whom  Mooreed  Mahomed 
Khan  marked  for  destruction  was  \''izier  Mahu- 
med,  whose  reputation  excited  both  his  jealous)' 
and  alarm ;  but  all  his  attempts  against  this  yt 
chief  were  unsuccessful.  They  added  to  the 
of  the  man  he  hated  and  dreaded.  Vizier  M) 
homed,  when  sent  with  inadequate  means  to 
pose  the  Pindarries,  supplied  by  his  personal  val( 
and  judgment  the  want  of  numbers,  and  obt 
the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies*.  His 
tration  soon  developed  the  artifices  of  the  Dewao, 
and  he  was  cautioned  not  to  trust  hijnself  in  his 
power.  A  plan  was  laid  by  Mooreed  Mahomedto 
cut  him  off  near  Cheynpoor  Barree ;  but  the  letter 
which  contained  the  instructions  was  intercepted, 
and  the  govemorf  of  that  place,  to  whom  it 
addressed,  was  defeated,  and  fled  wounded, 
the  loss  of  guns  and  baggage,  into  his  fort,  whidif' 
next  day  surrendered  to  Vizier  Mahomed.     The 


rhi^ 


^^^H  put 

L 


"  Vizier  Mahomed,  when  in  ihe  service  of  Huttee  Singh 
of  Omutwarra,  had,  on  a  plundering  expedition,  Uie  tail  oi 
his  horse  cut  completely  oif.  But  he  kaew  hii  value  toe 
well  to  reject  him  on  this  account,  and  the  fame  of  the  bont, 
well  known  hy  this  mark,  and  that  of  his  tider,  were  ■•• 
lociated.  It  is  asserted  that  the  cry  of  Banda  Ghort  k 
SoTBar,  or  the  cavalier  with  the  cut-tail  horse,  was  certain  H 
the  Pindarries  to  flight,  whatever  were  tlieir  aumben.  I 

t  His  name  was  Raheem  Khan. 
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lews  of  this  event  was  received  by  the  timid 
Dewan  as  the  prelude  to  his  downfall  and,  re- 
gardless of  every  thing  but  personal  consideri^ 
ions,  he  summoned  to  his  aid  a  large  body  of 
^[ahrattas  under  Balaram  Inglia  (one  of  Dowlet 
Row  Sindia's  predatory  leadere,  who  was  then  sub- 
dsting  his  force  by  pillage),  and  the  standard  of 
Sindia  was,  on  the  arrival  of  this  force,  displayed 
3ver  the  ramparts  of  Futtygurh,  and  the  citadel  of 
Bhopal.  The  next  concession  the  minister  desired 
to  make  to  his  new  allies,  was  the  fort  of  Islam- 
luggur ;  but  what  his  fears  had  granted  was  saved 
by  the  spirit  of  an  Afghan  viddow  lady,  named 
Motee  Bebee*,  who,  when  the  Mahrattas  were 
idvancing,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  and  the 
funs  to  be  opened,  saying  she  knew  not  by  what 
luthority  Mooveed  Mahomed  Khan  disposed  of 
;he  Bhopal  fortresses,  and  that  she  would  not 
3ermit  any  strangers  to  intrude  where  she  dwelt. 
Fhe  noble  resolution  of  this  high-minded  female 
ippears  to  have  been  well  supported  by  the  troops 
)f  the  garrison ;  and  the  Mahrattas  were  forced  to 
•etire. 

Vizier  Mahomed,  who  had  been  employed  in 
;stablishing  his  authority  over  the  country  round 
[]lheynpoor  Barree,  moved,  the  moment  he  heard  of 
this  occurrence,  upon  Bhopal.  This  led  the  Dewan 
md  his  Mahratta  ally  to  march  out  of  Futtygurh  to 

*  Aunt  to  Vizier  Mahomed. 
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a  plain  four  miles  distant,  where  they  were  rein- 
forced by  some  infantry  and  grms,  and  a  bodj  of 
troops  under  Bappoo  Sindia. 

Tlie  fort  of  Futtygurh  was  on  this  occasion  kS 
to  the  t-are  of  the  since  celebrated  Ameer  Khan,  to 
whom  the  custody  of  Ghous  Mahomed  was  Edw 
assigned. 

Vizier  Mahomed  had  several  sharp  skirmishe* 
with  the  Mahrattas,  in  which  Jiis  coui'age  and  talent 
gained  him  the  advantage  ;  but  the  numbers  of  Ms 
enemies  would  i)erhaj>s  have  ultimately  pre^'aikd. 
if  the  troubles  *  which  commenced  in  Sindia's  own 
possessions  had  not  made  him  direct  his  leaders  to 
withdraw  from  all  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
Bhopal.  These  orders  were  immediately  obeyed, 
but  Balaram  carried  witli  hiin  the  Dewan  Mooned 
Mahomed  Khan  as  far  as  Seroiige.  He  now  accused 
thatchief  of  lieing  the  author  of  all  his  disappoint* 
ments,  and  of  being  concerned  in  the  resistance 
which  had  l)een  made  to  his  occupation  of  the  fcrt 
of  Islanmuggur,  The  other  in  vain  denied  thf 
chai'ge,  and  stated  how  irreconcileable  such  con- 
duct was  with  Ids  own  interests ;  his  notorious 
putation  as  a  deceiver  was  brought  forward  by 
Mahratta  leader  in  answer  to  aJl  he  coiUd  m^ 
his  defence.  He  was  threatened  with  tortiue, 
less  he  immediately  gave  up  the  treasures  be 

*  The  contest  between  Siodia  and  the  nidowa  of  hia  uncte 
and  pr«<)ecessor  commenced  at  this  period. 


con-     I 
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known  to  possess,  and  his  fears  and  confinement 
brought  on  a  violent  illness;  but  even  this  was 
treated  as  a  trick,  and  when  he  died,  Balaram 
refused  for  two  days  to  allow  his  body  to  be 
buried,  declaring  his  conviction  that  he  had  coun- 
terfeited death  to  effect  his  escape  ;  nor  was  it  till 
putrefaction  had  commenced  that  the  Mahratta 
chief  would  resign  his  prey  and  believe  that  for 
once  Mooreed  Mahomed  Khan  did  not  practise 
deceit !  The  name  of  this  man  is  doomed  to  exe- 
cration by  his  tribe,  and  to  this  day  when  a  Patau 
of  Bhopal  visits  Seronge  to  pay  his  devotion  at  a 
shrine  sacred  to  Murtiza  Ali*,  it  is  deemed  an 
essential  part  of  the  pilgrimage  to  bestow  five 
blows  with  a  slipper  on  the  tomb  of  Mooreed  Ma- 
homed Khan,  to  mark  at  once  the  contempt  and 
indignation  which  his  memory  excites. 

After   the   retreat    of   the   Mahrattas,   Vizier 
Mahomed  surrounded  the  fort  of  Futtygurh,  of 
which  Ameer  Khan  still  retained  possession.    The 
latter,  however,  soon  agreed  to  give  up  Ghous 
Mahomed,  and  to  evacuate  the  place.     He  after- 
wards entered  into  the  service  of  Bhopal,  but  was 
found  so  intiiguing  a  character,  that  at  the  end  of 
six  months  he  was  dischai^d,  and  proceeded,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
Jeswunt  Row  Holkar. 


*  This  is  the  title  by  which  the  Caliph  Ali,  the  nephew  and 
son-in-law  of  the  prophet  Mahomed,  is  designated. 


eivtd     1 
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The  mode  in  which  the  revenues  of  Bhojial 
collected,  has  l>een  already  noticed.  The  Dewan, 
which  office  Vizier  Mahomed  now  filled,  receivtd 
all  the  collections,  except  those  appropriated 
the  personal  support  of  the  Nabob  ;  but  this 
luie,  from  the  distracted  state  of  Malwa,  and 
incessant  incursions  of  the  Malirattas  and  Pin- 
darries,  was,  at  the  present  period,  not  above  fifty 
thousand  rupees,  out  of  which  an  army  was  to  be 
maintained  that  could  not  be  reduced  below  four 
thousand  men  without  endangenng  even  the  n*^ 
minal  sovereignty  of  a  country,  which  it  was  al- 
ways hoped  might  yet  enjoy  peace  and  prosperilj. 
Ifndei-  such  circumstances  Vizier  Mahoiaed  cannot 
be  censiired  for  having,  to  presei-ve  the  existence 
of  the  state  he  governed,  had  recourse  to  the  same 
irregular  practices,  to  which  all  others,  fi^iu 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia  down  to  the  pettiest  chief  in 
Central  India,  tJien  resorted ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  endeavom-  to  make  his  army  support  itsiJl". 
This  system  of  indiscriminate  ^olence,  which  ap- 
peal's on  the  first  view  to  confound  all  lights  aiid 
projKrty,  and  to  attain  its  ends  by  any  expedioii, 
was  nevertheless,  not  without  its  distinctiocu; 
certain  principles  being  recognized,  and,  gem 
speaking,  well  observed  by  all  [tartles. 
•  The  Bheels,  and  other  tribes  of  i)etty 
plundered  wherever,  and  whatever  they  conIA 
The  chiefs  of  the  Pindarries  often  contracted  tit 
gations  with  the  principal  sovereigns  of  the 
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try,  which  limited  their  depredations;  and  though 
these  freebooters  had  never  established  any  cha^- 
racter  for  good  faith  or  honour,  they  had  a  know- 
ledge of  their  own  interest,  which  constituted 
some  check  on  their  proceedings.  The  Grassiah 
or  Rajpoot  chiefe,  who,  deprived  of  their  lands  by 
the  Mahrattas,  still  claimed  a  share  of  their  reve- 
nues on  the  ground  of  their  ability  to  injure  them, 
were  satisfied  with  a  fixed  and  known  Tanka,  or 
tribute  from  certain  territories,  on  which  they  had 
a  real  or  pretended  claim;  and  their  irruptions 
were  directed  to  enforce  this  payment.  The  latter 
class  of  freebooters  were  always  natives  of  the  soil, 
and  generally  the  friends,  often  the  relations,  of  the 
Zemindars,  or  landholders.  Their  war  was  with 
the  government,  and  not  with  the  inhabitants. 
The  next  and  highest  description  of  jdunderers 
were  the  existing  governments.  The  armies  and 
detachments  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  Holkar,  and 
other  Mahrattas,  wherever  they  marched,  levied  as 
heavy  a  contribution*  as  could  be  extorted  from 
the  managing  officers  of  the  province  or  town  they 
entered  or  attacked.  At  this  period  the  greatest 
part  of  the  revenues  of  Central  India  was  col- 
lected in  the  manner  described.     The  Campoos,  or 

*  The  districts  of  Raiseen,  Ashta,  Sehore^  Duraba,  and 
Itcliawur,  were  reconquered,  and  contributions  were  levied 
from  Shujahalpoor,  Bersiah,  Bhilsa,  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Nerbudda ;  and  from  Seonee,  and  other  districts  South  of  that 
river. 
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brigades,  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  traversed  thrfl 
unfortunate  country,  making  little  distinction  to  ' 
whom  the  place  belonged  from  which  they  desired 
to  obtain  money.  The  leaders  of  these  corps  had 
always  the  ready  excuse,  if  they  desired  it,  of  t 
mutiny  among  their  troops  for  arrears  of  pay;  and 
the  prince  whose  name  they  usurped,  avow€?d  ari 
disapproved  their  actions,  as  it  suited  his  tempo* 
rary  interests. 

^'^izie^  Mahomed,  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  districts  which  had  been  takn 
from  Bhopal,  levied  contributions  on  other  states. 
He  displayed  equal  gallantry  and  judgment  in  tbe^ 
various  incursions  he  made  into  the  neighbourii)( 
principalities,  which  he  compelled  to  fiimish  a  poEw 
tion  of  revenue  to  supply  his  exhausted  resources. 
But  of  all  his  exploits,  there  is  none  during  thfa 
period  of  his  life  which  reflects  more  credit  on  h 
character  as  a  soldier  than  the  recapture  of  Hii»i 
singahad,  which  lie,  in  concert  with  the  Pindaniei 
a.came  upon  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  detO; 
rained  resolution,  that  he  actually  terrified 
governor  into  a  surrender*.  After  this  expk)iW 
Vizier  Mahomed  carried  on  for  several  years  I 
petty  warfare,  marked  by  vicissitudes,  with  tbl| 


•  This  event  occurred  a.  d.  1803,  About  a  year  After  il 
reduction  of  Raiseen,  Hussingabad  hod  capitulated  to  tl 
Nagpoor  Raja  in  lT<Mt,  and  remained  niih  him  till  thi 
recaptured. 
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Mahratta  chiefs,  who  now  considered  him  as  a 
declared  enemy.  He  in  consequence  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  himself  hy  a  connexion  with  the 
Pindarries,  His  first  ally  among  these  freebooters 
was  Kurreem  Khan,  to  wJioiii  he  gave  two  vil- 
loges  in  Bersiah.  Cheettoo,  another  Pindarry 
chief,  entered  also  into  a  compact  of  friendship 
with  the  Prince  of  Bhopal.  He  was  promised  a 
placv  of  refuge  for  his  family  in  one  of  its  fast- 
nesses, and  received  a  grant  of  tlie  village  of 
Chippaneer  on  the  Nerbudda.  The  Pindarry 
leader,  in  return,  aided  the  state  of  Bhopal  against 
the  Raja  of  Nagpoor. 

The  i-elations  between  the  petty  state  of  Bhopal 
and  the  government  of  Sindia  had  latterly  mider- 
gone  a  considerable  change,  of  which  it  is  here 
necessary  to  take  a  retrospect.  Madhajee  Sindia 
had  lieen,  throughout  his  life,  looked  ujion  as  Uie 
friendly  protector  of  the  A%han  ^ncipality; 
and  though  no  actual  supremacy  was  either 
asserted  or  admitted,  still  there  was,  fTOm  the 
policy  of  both  parties,  an  impbed  connexion. 
This  led  to  considerable  importance  being  at- 
tached to  the  Khelaut,  or  honorary  dresses,  which 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia  sent  to  the  Nabob,  and  to 
Vizier  Mahomed  Khan  ;  but  the  latter,  never- 
theless, kept  aloof  when  Sindia  retpiired  him  to 
accompany  his  army,  then  on  its  march  to  attack 
Jeswunt  Row  Holkar.  The  consetiuence  of  this 
<  cantton  was,  that  when  tlie  Pindarry  leaders,  Kur- 
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reem  Khan,  Dost  Mahomed,  and  Cheettoo,  weie 
loaded  with  favours  and  created  Nabobs  (for  the 
Mahratta  ruler  now  conferred"  this  Mahomedan 
title)  in  consideration  of  the  aid  they  had  given, 
the  brother  of  Vizier  Mahomeil,  whom  he  sent  tO' 
congratulate  that  prince  on  his  success,  was  re- 
ceived with  such  marked  coolness,  as  left  little 
doubt  of  the  measures  in  contemplation. 

Ghous  Mahomed,  the  son  of  the  nominal  Nabobs 
continued  to  regard  \''izier  Mahomed,  after  ius 
elevation  to  the  office  of  Dewan,  with  envy  and 
hatred,  and  in  consequence  entei-ed  into  a  league 
with  the  Pindarry  chief  Kurreera,  to  supplant  hb 
authority.  Their  first  efforts  weif  so  far  succes»- 
fnl,  as  to  compel  Vizier  Mahomed  to  retire  from 
Bho{)al;  but  he  soon  returned,  and,  drawing  tliea 
from  that  capital,  forced  them  to  seek  refuge 
the  camp  of  Uowlet  Row  Sindia,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  neighbeiuing  fortre«i 
Although  that  piince  deemed  this  the  pro|« 
period  to  execute  a  design  he  had  long  cherishet^ 
of  seizing  Kun-ecmf,  yet  it  did  not  prevent  his 


*  The  bestowing  this  title  liad  no  form  but  the  cbieb 
Sindia  or  Holkar  addressing  the  favoured  perstia  in  writiagt 
or  verbally,  as  Nabob ;  <m  which  the  Chobdars  and  Durbv 
officers  proclaimed  the  new  title,  and  the  party  ever  aAer  »• 
sutned  it,  was  addrctjsed  by  it  in  letters,  and  had  it  engravel 

■t  This  event  occurred  in  a.  n.  1B06.  Sindia  anerwar^' 
proceeded  to  besiege  Ratli^urh,  which  fort  was  evacuated  a 
A,i>,  1807. 
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listening  to  the  complaints  of  Ghous  Mahomed 
Khan;  and  so  eager  was  this  imbecile  chief  to 
ruin  Vizier  Mahomed,  that  he  engaged  to  sur- 
render the  fort  of  Islamnuggur,  pay  four  lacks  of 
rupees  in  cash,  and  present  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty- 
thousand  rupees  to  Sindia,  with  eleven  thousand  to 
his  public  officers.  Having  consented  to  these  dis- 
graceful terms,  he  proceeded  to  Bhopal,  aft;er  being 
invested  with  an  honorary  dress  by  Dowlet  Row 
Sindia,  whose  ostensible  support  he  seems  to  have 
thought  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  power ;  nor 
does  he  appear,  on  his  retiun,  to  have  met  with 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  Vizier  Mahomed. 

The  fort  of  Islamnuggur  was  immediately  sur- 
rendered to  one  of  Sindia's  officers ;  and  eighteen 
days  after  that  event  Hiyat  Mahomed  died.  He 
was  seventy-three  years  of  age,  very  corpulent, 
and  of  large  stature.  This  weak  and  wretched 
prince  appears  to  have  been  completely  exhausted 
by  the  harassing  scenes  amid  which  he  lived ;  and 
those  near  him  relate  that  his  invocations  for  death 
to  release  him,  were  frequent  and  earnest. 

In  the  same  year  that  Hiyat  Mahomed  died, 
Hussingabad  and  Cheynpoor  Barree  were  taken 
by  the  armies  of  the  Nagpoor  Raja,  one  of  whose 
generals,  Sadick  Ali,  was  invited  by  Ghous  Ma- 
homed to  advance  on  BhopaL  Vizier  Mahomed 
probably  felt  himself  unable  to  prevent  these  ruin- 
ous measures,  taken  as  they  were  by  one  who  wa» 
the   recognized  prince   of  the  country.     He,  in 
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conspfjuence,  after  expressing  his  indignation  at 
such  disgraceful  proceedings,  I'etired  to  the  fop- 
tress  of  Gunnour,  leaving  the  capital,  and  part 
of  his  own  property,  to  be  plundered.  Sadick 
Ali,  after  remaining  at  Bhojial  about  six  weekly 
retired  towards  NagjKKjr.  carrying  with  him  tiM' 
son  of  Ghous  Mahomed  as  a  hostage,  while  tht 
agents  he  left  in  possession  of  Bhopal  placed  lial^ 
prince  under  restraint. 

Vizier  Mahomed  watched  these  events,  an^ 
encouj'aged  by  the  security  that  apjwfired  to  reign 
among  his  enemies,  he  determined  on  an  attemft 
to  recover  Bhopal.  He  left  Gunnour  with  I 
adherents  in  the  evening,  and  by  break  of  d^ 
reached  *  the  city.  The  walls  were  instantly  a» 
saiUted,  the  Mahrattas  in  the  town  were  attackod' 
and  ex[)elled,  and  the  fort  of  Futtygurh  was  eva- 
cuated during  the  night.  On  meeting  Ghous  M* 
homed,  he  rebuked  him  in  tlie  harshest  and  moit 
contemptuous  manner.  The  weak  prince  sai^ 
that  he  had  been  lietrayed  by  wicked  men,  whom 
he  named.  Vizier  Mahomed  ordered  thera  to  bt 
immediately  produced,  saying,  "  If  these  are  the 
"  wretches  who  have  betrayed  you,  punish  thett 
"  forthwith."  Six  Hindu  officersf  of  rank,  oriuont 


"  A  distance  of  nearly  40  miles. 

t  Lai  lee  and  Roop  Chund  were  trodden  to  deaili  by  el»>1 
plianis.     Nowbut  Race  Bucksliet  (or  paymaater),  Benvc 
MooDslicc  (secretary),  and  Sooruj  Mul,  tvcre  blown  &M 
guns. 
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were  put  to  death.  Beaiiles  these,  two  Brahmins 
were  bound ;  and  a  cow  I)eing  killed  before  them, 
their  mouthB  were  oiwned  with  wedges,  and  the 
blood  poured  down  their  throats ;  they  were  then 
liberated,  and  desired  to  go  and  describe  the  taste 
of  cow's  blood  to  Sindia  and  the  Nagixior  Raja. 
No  mode  of  vengeance  could  have  been  more  cruel 
or  insulting  than  that  which  Vizier  Mahomed  thus 
perpetrated.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  outraged 
the  feelings  of  the  Mahratta  princes,  of  whom  the 
traitors  he  punished  wei-e  but  the  instruments, 
beyond  the  hope  of  foi^veneas;  but  he  succeeded, 
for  the  moment,  in  averting  the  anger  of  Sindia, 
by  promising  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  tenns  into 
which  Ghous  Malioraed  had  entered,  and  by  send- 
ing his  eldest  son  as  a  hostage  for  the  Uquidation 
of  such  part  of  the  foiu-  lacks  of  rupees  as  was 
still  in  arrear. 

About  a  year  after  these  transactions,  Vizier  Ma- 
homed reconquered  the  territories  of  }}ho|)al  North 
of  the  Nerbudda,  which  had  been  seizt-d  by  Sadick 
Ali,  whose  brother,  the  governor  of  those  districts, 
was  slain.  Some  months  afterwards,  Ameer  Khan 
solicited  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  Vizier 
Rlahomed  in  a  contest  with  the  Raja  of  Nagpoor. 
They  came  upon  the  troops  of  that  prince  in  a 
sitiiation  where  they  were  strongly  posted ;  hut 
Ameer  Khan,  nevertheless,  proposed  an  immediate 
attack.  Vizier  Mahomed,  who  was  remarkable, 
notwithstanding    his    sense  and  courage,  for  his 
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superstitions  prejudices*,  said  the  day  was  un- 
fortunate, and  requested  him  to  defer  it.  This, 
however,  Ameer  Khan  refused  to  do,  with  an 
expressed  contempt  of  the  reason  on  which  the 
advice  was  grounded.  The  action,  in  which  hfc 
immediately  engaged,  Iiad  an  unfavourable  termi- 
nation. Ameer  Khnn  being  {from  ha\ing  falleQ. 
from  his  horse)  reijortod  slain,  his  followers,  after 
phmdering  their  own  camp,  fled  in  every  directioa. 
The  discomfited  chief  went  to  tlie  tent  of  Vizier.' 
Mnhonied,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  llie  hattte, . 
and  requested  he  would  accompany  him  in  the  re- 
treat he  was  compelled  to  make.  But  the  latter,, 
who  was  disgusted  with  the  whole  conduct  of  his 
ally,  and  quite  indignant  at  tlie  cowardice  and. 
want  of  discipline  of  his  followers,  hade  Ameer 
Khan  go  hack,  as  he  had  advanced,  alone.  "  You," 
he  said,  "  who  have  no  country  to  fight  for,  may 
"  think  a  casual  defeat  of  little  importance ;  butio 
"  the  defence  of  a  state,  the  reputation  of  its  leader . 
"  is  one  of  its  strongest  bulwarks  ;  and  that,  if  once 
"  lost,  cannot  be  regained.  What  hojies  could  a 
**  people  entertain  of  a  chief  in  my  situation,  who 


■  He  always  carried  about  witli  him  a  Takwcem,  or  slma- 
nack,  in  wliich  the  good  or  bail  days  were  noted,  accordiaglo 
tlie  calculalions  of  aslralugers ;  but  besides  iliia  lie  hod  great 
t'aitli  in  omens.  It  is  difiicuit  to  say,  bow  mudi  of  this  belter 
was  real  or  pretended )  he  certainly,  amidst  the  extrsordinary 
TLeissiiudes  of  his  hfc,  oAea  derived  and  imparted  to  his  foU- 
lowers  courage  from  the  slightest  ci 
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shrunk  from  danger?  Retreat,  therefore,  shall 
never  be  resorted  to  by  me,  till  I  have  convinced 
my  enemies  that  I  am  resolved  to  achieve  what* 
ever  is  within  the  verge  of  possibility*."  This 
conference  was  quite  public:  Vizier  Mahomed 
acted  as  he  said  he  would;  he  immediately  led 
his  troops,  who  were  animated  by  his  brave  reso- 
lution, and  proud  of  the  superiority  of  their  chief, 
against  the  Nagpoor  army,  which  he  forced,  in 
their  turn,  to  give  ground;  but  their  numbers 
were  too  great,  and  he  derived  no  benefit,  except 
the  substantial  one  of  maintaining  his  high  name 
by  this  temporary  success.  His  attempts  at  this 
period  to  obtain  the  assistance  and  mediation  of 
the  British  govern mentf,  were  unsuccessful;  for 
though  there  was  no  doubt,  from  the  character 
of  Vizier  Mahomed,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to 
self-preservation  alone  that  he  had  contracted  a.  D.  id09. 
friendship  with  the  Pindarry  leaders  and  Ameer 
Khan,  this  could  not  prevent  his  being  classed 
among  those  who  had  combined  to  overrun  the 
territories  of  Nagpoor  and  the  Deckan.  He  had, 
in  fact,  not  only  co-operated  with  these  plunderers, 

*  I  took  down  this  speech  of  Vizier  Mahomed  from  the 
relation  of  a  most  intelligent  native,  who  was  present  when  it 
was  made ;  and  had  it  subsequently  con6rmed  by  others  who 
heard  it. 

t  Enayet  Musseah  was  employed  on  this  occasion  to  en- 
deavour to  interest  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  resident  at  the  court  of 
Nagpoor,  in  his  favour. 
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but  his  fountry  was  their  professed  asyhuii.  He  ] 
was.  in  consequence,  at  this  period  in  imminent 
hazard  of  being  destroyed  by  the  British  forcesj 
wliich  advanced  undei-  Sir  Barry  Close  across  \he 
Nerbudda.  That  army  acted  in  co-operation  wiUl 
the  Raja  of  Nagpoor  against  Ameer  Khan ;  but  tlitt 
officer  who  commanded  it  had  disci-etionarj-  ordotf 
to  attack  Bhopal.  The  danger  which  threatened 
tliis  petty  state  was  averted  by  the  jealousy  of  t] 
court  of  Nagpoor,  and  by  the  open  and  mai 
conduct  of  Vizier  Mahomed.  "While  Sadick  A| 
was  seizing  Cheynpoor  Barree  and  other  posses 
sions.  Vizier  Mahomed  sent  an  agent  to  ColoM 
Close  to  describe  the  necessity  under  which  b^ 
had  acted,  to  ui^e  the  claims  of  the  Bhopal  &r 
mily  on  the  British  nation,  for  the  aid  fonnerij!) 
given  to  Creneral  Goddard,  and  finally  to  statB 
his  complete  acijuicscence  in  whatever  terras  die 
Colonel  might  dictate.  His  agent  was  instnict«d 
to  declare  distinctly,  that  no  thoughts  of  t^ffih 
sition  wei-e  entertained  against  a  nation  whidf 
was  regarded  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Bh(^ 
with  a  hereditary  feeling  of  hope  and  confideK 
and  towards  which  no  extreme  of  distress  covM 
ever  make  them  place  themselves  in  the  relatid 
of  enemies. 

The  conduct  of  Vizier  Mahomed  and 
officers,  when  the  British  troops  were  within  and 
near  his  territories,  corresjionded  with  his  pro- 
fessions.    But  he  chiefly  owed  his  safety  to  1h^ 
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vacJUsting  policy  of  Ragojee  Bhonslah,  on  whost-' 
friendship  the  British  government  had  every  day 
less  cause  to  rely.  He  saw  and  took  advan- 
tage of  this  state  of  affaiis :  he  eagerly  pressed 
the  claim  of  Bhopal  to  British  protection ;  but 
an  apprehension  that  interference  in  its  concerns 
would  involve  much  embajrassment,  and  carry 
government  beyond  the  limit  they  wished,  led  to 
the  rejection  of  all  the  propositions  which  he 
then  made,  and  often  repeated  during  the  seven 
successive  years  of  his  arduous  and  unsupported 
stru^les  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  state  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  This  gallant  chief  was  at 
once  an  object  of  terror  and  of  calumny  at  the 
Mahratta  courts,  particularly  at  those  of  Nagpoor 
and  Gualior.  Their  efforts  to  destroy  him  had 
liriven  hun  to  have  recoui-se  to  every  tueens  for 
the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  countiy ;  but, 
forgetting  that  they  were  the  real  authoi's  of  the 
condition  in  which  he  was  placed,  they  repre- 
sented huu  as  the  willing  tissociate  of  Pindarries, 
the  patron  of  plunderers,  and  the  chief  enemy  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  Central  India.  His 
being  viewed  in  this  light  created  a  combination 
of  various  states  against  him,  which,  from  the 
strength  collected,  seemed  to  render  hia  escape 
from  destruction  almost  impossible.  But  this  pait 
of  the  subject  deserves  minute  notice,  as  it  evinces 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  what  the  natives  of  India 
are  capable  of  effecting,  when  commanded  by  an 
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al)le  leader  who  jiossesses   their  confidence  and 
attachment. 

In  March  1812,  one  of  Dowlet  Row  SindiaV 
principal  generals,  Juggoo  Bappoo,  made  an  attack 
on  Bhopal,  with  the  troops  of  which  he  had  scverd 
slight  actions,  but  appears  to  have  made  no  im- 
pression. The  pretence  for  tliis  attack  was  the 
non-payment  of  sums  due  by  A^'izier  Mahomed  tn 
the  government  of  Sindia.  On  a  small  amount 
being  given,  and  a  promise  of  more,  Juggoo 
Bappoo  retired  dmnng  the  monsoon  to  a  neigh- 
bouring district.  When  the  season  opened,  thiS' 
officer  again  advanced ;  and  the  approach  of  thfr 
Nagpoor  trooi)s  under  Sadick  Ali,  announced 
the  commencement  of  that  combined  plan  of 
operations,  which  Sindia  and  the  Raja  of  Nag^ 
poor  had  for  some  time  contemi»lated  again* 
BhopaL  Their  object  was  its  annihilation,  and 
an  engagement  was  entered  into  by  which 
parties  agi-eed  to  share  equally  its  territory,  thfi 
complete  conquest  of  wliich  they  anticipated  ar 
the  ceitain  result  of  their  great  preparations. 

Tlie  city  of  Bhopal,  which  stands  on  the  high 
land  of  Gondwarra  North  of  the  Nerbudda,  b  ai 
considerable  extent,  and  about  four  miles  in  circum^ 
ference.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  tolerable  wall,  but 
without  any  ditch,  or  other  defence,  on  three  faceA 
On  the  other,  or  Southern  face,  is  the  citadel  t^ 
Futtygiirh,  whidi  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  i 
defended  on  one  side  by  the  tank  or  lake  of  Bhop^ 
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a  noUe  sheet  of  water,  Which  extends  in  length  five 
miles,  and  is  in  average  breadth  about  one.  Most 
of  the  irr^ular  crags  or  heights  upon  the  bank  of 
the  lake  had  formerly  been  fortified;  but  all  these 
works  were  at  this  period  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
and  their  appearance,  with  that  of  the  empty  houses 
(for  Vizier  Mahomed  had  warned  all  the  inhabitants 
that  could  not  share  in  the  toib  and  dangers  of  the 
sic^  to  depart,)  made  Bhopal  look  more  like  a 
desolated  ruin  than  the  capital  of  a  coimtry.  The 
events  which  ensued  will  be  best  given  in  a  plain 
narrative  *,  written  by  a  respectable  person  who 
witnessed  the  actions  he  has  described. 

'^Vizier  Mahomed  had  within  the  walls  of 
Bhopal  nearly  six  thousand  horse  and  foot  in  his 
own  pay,  three  thousand  Pindarries  under  Nam- 
dar  Khan,  nephew  of  Kurreem,  and  two  thousand 
men  furnished  by  the  Zemindars  of  the  Tal  Per- 
gunnah,  and  by  Ruttun  Singh,  Thakoor  or  Lord  aj>.  isis. 
of  Satunbaree. 

**  When  Juggoo  Bappoof ,  after  the  rainy  season 
was  over,  invested  Bhopal,  he  was  joined  by  one  of 
his  officers  named  Dan  Singh,  who  reinforced  him 

*  The  name  of  the  respectable  Mahomedan  who  furnished 
me  with  this  account  was  Ameer  Khan.  He  had  been  a 
soldier,  and  had  become  a  merchant.  His  account  was  com« 
pared  and  corrected  by  those  of  several  others,  and  no  fact 
has  been  stated  that  has  not  been  authenticated. 

t  His  proper  name  was  Jugapoh  Bappoo,  but  he  is  best 
known  in  Indian  history  by  the  name  of  Juggoo  Bappoo. 
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with  twelve  battalions  of  infantry  and  thirty  guns} 
and  this  force,  already  amounting  to  twenty^W 
thousand,  was  subsequently  augmented  by  the 
corps  of  Ram  Lai*  and  Krishna  Bhow,  coosistinf 
of  fifteen  thousand  men.  horse  and  foot,  and 
army  from  Nagpoor  under  Sadick  Ali  of  neartfl 
thirty  thousand  men. 

"  When  this  gi-eat  force,  amounting  altc^ 
ther  to  seventy  thousand  men  f .  was  ass 
bled,  the  siege  commenced.  During  the  first' 
fortnight  there  was  only  a  cannonading;  after 
which  the  regular  infantry  commanded  by  DaB' 
Singh,  assaulting  Vizier  Mahomed's  outposts,  drow 
them  with  Tnuch  loss  on  both  sides  under  the' 
shelter  of  the  town  I,  which  the  besiegers  begaB- 
to  batter — having  occupied  all  the  advanced 
sitioiis  from  which  the  besieged  had  tjeen  drive*, 
The  latter,  when  confined  within  the  walls,  suft, 
fered  some  distress,  particularly  the  Pindarrio^ 
who  representing  to  Vizier  Mahomed  that  th^' 
were  unable  to  procure  forage  for  their  bo^»a^ 


*  Ram  Lai  was  commander  or  the  horse,  and  KrishU' 
Bliow  of  the  infantry. 

t  This  statement  is,  perhaps,  exaggerated  by  ten  or  fiftMl 
[housand  men,  but  the  force  is  acknonledgnl  b;  all  to  hill' 
been  very  great. 

J  Ii  is  stated  in  Major  Henley's  notes  on  tliis  ntge,  thUt 
the  friends  of  Vizier  Mahomed  had  on  iliis  occasion  nb 
utmost  difSculty  in  prevailing  on  him  to  abandnn  the  ttudk- 
of  his  ancestors,  mliere  the  principal  battery  of  the  entOf 
was  nfierwnrds  rnised.  ^ 


*  ^he  old  fort  was  guarded  by  a  Rajpoot  officer,  named 
Doongurh  Singh,  with  one  hundred  men.  The  Gunnour  gate 
by  Thakoor  Jey  Singh,  with  two  hundred.  The  Gondwarragate 


;x 
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requested  his  permission  to  withdraw  from  the 
city.  Vizier  Mahomed  consented,  and  the  Pin* 
darries  withdrew  by  a  by-road  unknown  to  the 
enemy.  Most  of  the  mounted  troops  belonging 
to  the  Zemindars  were  compelled  by  the  same 
necessity  to  follow  this  example.  They  pro- 
roisedy  however,  to  assist  as  much  as  possible,  by 
conveying  grain  to  the  town  as  opportunities 
should  occur:  they  fulfilled  their  pledge,  and 
the  besieged  received  for  a  time  occasional  sup- 
plies by  a  secret  road  leading  from  the  gates  of 
the  old  fort  of  Bhopal,  over  hills  and  defiles. 
But  a  deserter  from  the  town  gave  information 
to  the  enemy  of  this  communication,  and  it  was 
immediately  stopped  by  Sadick  Ali,  who  occu- 
pied a  space  reaching  from  the  gate  of  the  old 
fort  to  the  Gunnour  gate  of  the  town  wall. 
Juggoo  Bappoo  also  took  positions  which  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  principal  gates  of  the 
town  wall ;  and  the  three  or  four  remaining  ones 
were  blocked  up  in  the  same  manner  by  Ram  Lai 
and  Krishna  Bhow.  Whilst  the  enemy  were  em- 
ployed in  preventing  the  ingress  or  ^ress  to  or 
from  the  town,  Vizier  Mahomed  made  his  dispo- 
sitions for  defence,  by  posting  a  certain  number 
of  men  inside  of  each  gate*.     He  gave  a  strict 
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order  to  his  troops  that  they  should  not  expend  I 
ammunition  by  firing  unnecessarily,  which  could 
only  tend  to  impress  tlie  enemy  with  an  o[]iniuii 
of  their  unsteadiness;  and  was  so  n'gid  in  < 
forcing  its  ohservance,  that  after  the  occiurew 
of  several  false  alarms  fi'oni  unnecessary  firiDj 
he  punished  the  offenders  by  cutting  off  th( 
ears  and  noses,  and  expelling  them  with  d 
from  the  town,  TTie  siege  commenced 
AD.  i8i3.the  latter  end  of  October.  In  November  ! 
r^ular    infantrj-    of  Juggoo    Bappoo    drove  : 


by  a  Seid  named  Mccr  Bakur  Ali,  witli  two  hundred. 
MungulwarTEL  by  anoilicr  Sc^idnatncdNungaSir,  (Bare ha 
ftoro  continually  going  with  his  head  uncovered,  who  hi 
hundred  men  under  liim.  The  Clnarra  gate  by  Moolu 
Khitn,  with  two  hundred  men.  The  Jumarath  gate  by] 
Chelah  named  Khaja  Buksh,  with  two  hundred.  The  S 
warra  gate  by  Moiz  Maliomed  Khan,  son  of  Gkous  M*- 
homed,  with  four  hundred  men ;  and  the  Hunimaiael  gate  b; 
Kurreem  Maliomed  Khan,  with  (wo  hundred.  In  a  suburb 
called  Vizier  Gunge,  founded  by  Vizier  Mahomed  out'idetlic 
town,  an  officer  named  Goolshun  Sow  was  pasted  wiihGtc 
hundred  men.  Futtygurh  waa  defended  by  an  ofRcer  OMtati 
Dil  Mahomed  Khan,  with  two  hundred  men.  A  foniM 
eminence  within  Futtygurh  callett  the  Bala  Killo,  or  u(ip« 
fort,  was  guarded  by  a  Rajpoot  named  Zalim  Siugh,  with  out 
hundred  men.  The  sally-port  of  Futtygurh  was  defendtd 
by  Sooia  Khan,  a  Chelah,  with  one  hundred  men.  Viiiet 
Mahomed  did  not  restrict  himself  to  any  particular  p 
bui,  with  five  hundred  men  under  his  imtnedia 
command,  had  a  general  superintendence  over  all  the  p 
to  any  of  which  he  was  ready  to  move  as  occuion  n 
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the  Bhopal  outposts,  as  before  mentioned ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  December  the  enemy  took 
up  the  positions  that  have  been  detailed,  to  block- 
ade the  town  gates.  Shortly  after  this,  Vizier 
Mahomed  was  informed  of  a  spot  where  treasure 
was  supposed  to  be  concealed.  He  ordered  the 
ground  to  be  dug,  and  found  twenty-two  large 
bags,  or  sacks,  containing  each  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand pieces  of  copper.  He  also  found  thirty  small 
iron  guns,  in  good  condition :  these  he  directed  to 
be  mounted  on  the  walls,  while  the  copper  was 
coined,  and  distributed  to  the  troops.  Grain  had 
now  become  so  scarce,  that  only  two  seers*  were 
procurable  for  a  rupee.  As  it  has  been  stated 
that  every  road  to  the  town  was  blocked  up  by 
the  enemy,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  besieged  continuing  to  receive  oc- 
casional supplies,  that  the  town  of  Bhopal  is  de- 
fended by  a  large  lake  on  the  western  side,  over 
which  grain  was  from  time  to  time  transported 
in  boats,  for  the  use  of  the  besieged,  by  some  of 
the  principal  Zemindars,  or  landholders,  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  by  Ruttun  Singh.  The 
progress  of  the  besiegers  was  slow  during  the 
first  two  months.  The  wall  of  the  town  of 
Bhopal  is  high  and  strong,  and  the  artillery  of 
the  enemy  seldom  fired  more  than  forty  shots  in 

•  A  seer  is  eighty  rupees  in  weight ;  and,  according  to  the 
Oojein  rupee,  this  may  be  estimated  about  two  pounds  aver- 
dupois. 

VOL.  I.  2  D 
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a  day,  except  on  occasions  of  their  making  ; 
attack.  None  had  yet  been  made  npon  the  body 
of  the  town;  but  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber a  general  assault  took  place.  A  storming- 
paily  was  directed  upon  every  gate,  whilst  otiiere 
attempted  to  escalade  the  wiUb;  but  they  were 
repulsed  at  every  point,  though  not  till  after 
a  conflict  which  lasted  eighteen  hours.  The 
conduct  of  Vizier  Mahomed  on  this  occasion 
gave  great  courage  and  confidence  to  the  troops' 
and  the  inhabitants.  He  flew  himself,  or  sent 
succour,  to  eveiy  point  that  was  pressed,  till  i 
tack  after  attack  was  abandoned  in  despair  1^ 
the  assailants. 

t.D.  isu.  "  In  the  month  of  January  two  different  assaiilb 
on  the  town  were  made  at  the  same  time — one  by 
Sadick  Ali  on  the  Gunnoiir  gate,  and  the  otha 
by  Dan  Singh  on  the  Mungulwarra  gate.  Some 
of  the  assailants  were  so  successful  as  to  effect  ait 
entrance  by  escalade  over  a  part  of  the  wall  tbst 
had  been  battered  near  the  top;  but  they  met  with 
so  warm  a  reception  from  the  defenders  withiiv 
that  the  whole  of  them  were  forced  to  retieit, 
TTie  partial  success  of  the  attack  on  the  Mungut' 
warra  gate  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Uie 
besieged,  who  all  crowded  to  that  quarter,  the  de- 
fence of  the  Gunnour  gate  was  neglected;  and  I 
party  were  enabled  to  escalade  the  wall  and  gain 
a  bastion,  where  they  planted  their  standard. 
This  display,  however,  afforded  but   a  sbnrt4ived 
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hpli;  as  the  women  of  this  ijuarter  of  the 
town,  alarmed  at  the  danger  that  thrtatened  them, 
assembled  in  crowds  on  the  tops  of  houses  and 
other  high  places,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  a 
shower  of  tiles,  stones,  and  other  missiles.  The 
unexpected  annoyance  from  these  Amazons  galled 
the  assailants  so  severely,  tliflt  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lower  their  standard,  and  coiUd  hai-dly 
maintain  tlieir  ground.  At  this  juncture  Vizier 
Mahomed,  having  repulsed  the  attack  at  the 
Mungulwarra  gate,  ai-rived  to  oppose  that  at 
the  Gunnour  gate,  where  he  was  equally  suc- 
cessful, forcing  those  who  had  entered  to  retfa-e 
precipitately  and  with  great  loss.*  He  was  quite 
delighted  with  the  conduct  of  the  women  who 
had  defended  this  unguarded  post,  and,  after 
highly  applauding  theii-  courage,  he  rewarded 
them  with  presents  for  the  essential  ser\'ice 
which  they  had  jierformed.  No  event  that  oc- 
curred gave  Vizier  Mahomed  such  satisfaction 
as  this.  He  was  of  a  very  sanguine  temper,  and 
inclined  to  superstition;  and  he  drew  a  happy 
presage,  from  the  display  of  valour  made  by  the 
females  of  the  town  upon  this  trccasion,  tliat  the 
place  was  not  destined  to  ftdl  into  the  hands  of 
the  besiegers.     The  situation,  however,  of  the  de- 


•  Another  account  slates  that  the  sraling-latlilrri  were 
thrown  down,  which  \eh  llic  uasailant<i  wiihout  retreat,  and 
the  gEP-iter  part  of  thc-m  were  demroyoJ. 
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fenders  of  Bhopal  became  every  day  worse:  durinjf 
the  month  of  Februai-y  the  price  of  the  coarsest 
grain  rose  to  the  rate  of  a  rupee  per  seer.*  The 
boats  had  hitherto  continued  to  bring  occasional, 
though  scanty  sxippUes ;  but  this  mode  of  relief  was 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  bribed  the  boatmen 
to  desert.  This  misfortune  reduced  the  besi^ed 
to  such  distress,  that  ninnbers  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  the  trooi>s,  were  unable  to  resist  oppor- 
tunities which  occurred  of  withdrawing;  which, 
with  casualties,  diminished  the  number  of  the  gar- 
rison from  six  thousand  to  as  many  hundreds.  Tlie 
Mahomedan  [lart  of  this  body  did  not  scruple  to 
eat  carrion;  while  the  most  rigid  of  the  Hindur 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger  by 
making  food  of  bnused  tamarind-stones  and  the 
leaves  of  trees.  They,  however,  at  times  received 
assistance  from  the  besiegers  themselves,  some  at 
whom,  tempted  by  exorbitant  profit,  furnished  by 
stealth  supplies  of  grain,  which  were  handed  over 
the  walls.  During  this  month  some  more  efforts 
were  made  by  Dan  Singh,  but  with  such  unvaried, 
bad  success,  that  it  excited  the  indignation  of  ano-' 
ther  commander,  named  Ram  Lai,  who  resolved  to 
make  a  desperate  attack,  boasting  that  he  would' 
in  the  coui-se  of  next  day  be  in  possession  of  the 
town.     In  furtherance  of  this  determination,  he 

*  A  Ecer,  as  has  been  explained,  is  two  paunda  weight 

The  usual  price  of  the  best  grain  is  twenty  seers  the  nipMi 
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an  assaulting  party  of  three  thousand 
chosen  men,  with  which  he  marched  l«fore  day- 
break upon  Vizier  Gunge.  The  troops  stationed 
at  this  point  were  fortunately  on  the  alert,  and 
opened  a  smart  fire,  which  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
besieged  in  the  town  :  the  latter  immediately  sent 
out  two  guns  to  their  support,  which,  with  those 
from  the  walls  and  from  Futtygurh,  were  so 
well  served,  and  did  such  execution  by  a  cross 
fire  amongst  the  enemy,  that  when  day  broke, 
nearly  a  thousand  of  them  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  as&ailants,  iiotwithittanding  this 
loss,  pushed  boldly  on  till  they  advanced  so  close 
to  the  walls  of  Bhopal  as  to  be  under  cover  from 
the  cannon.  At  this  crisis  Vizier  Mahomed  with 
.  only  fifty  men  made  a  sally  from  the  Jumarath 
gate;  and  the  party  at  Vizier  Gunge  sallying  from 
thence  at  the  same  time,  they  made  conjointly 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy  with  such  desperate 
resolution  and  ardour,  that  they  forc-ed  them  to 
retreat,  with  their  numbers  reduced  from  three 
thousand  to  little  more  than  five  hundred.  Vizier 
Mahomed  lost  on  this  occasion  sixty  or  seventy 
of  his  best  men,  which,  with  other  casualties, 
lessened  his  adherents  to  the  small  number  of  two 
hundred.  But  Ram  Lai,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  leadei's  of  his  enemies,  was  so  much  dispirited 
and  afflicted  by  tlie  defeat  he  had  sustained,  and 
the  loss  of  so  many  men,  that  he  would  never 
01*6  upon  another  ossaidt. 
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"  (rrain  was  not  now  procuralile  in  Bhopal,  ex- 
cejjt  such  as  was  sold  clandestinely  by  the  Ije- 
sicgers ;  even  that  was  little,  and  at  the  enhanced 
rate  of  two  rupees  per  seer,  whilst  it  continued  to 
be  sold  in  the  Mahratta  camp  at  the  rate  of  one 
rupee  for  five  seei-s.  To  preserve  life,  the  b^ 
sieged  had  no  other  food  than  what  has  beea 
before  mentioned,  imunded  taniarind-stoncs  atid 
Casnee*;  and  even  these  two  articles  were  not  to 
be  had  under  the  exorbitant  price  of  a  rupee  and 
a  half  per  seer. 

"  In  March  the  besieged  experienced  some 
respite  from  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Juggoo  Bappoo, 
an  event  which  occupied  the  Mahrattas  neariy 
a  month.  The  jierforinance  of  the  funeral  obse- 
quies and  rites  of  this  chief,  appears  to  have 
been  deemed  a  duty  that  superseded  every  other. 
About  the  end  of  Ajiril  one  of  Vizier  Mahomed'» 
officers,  named  Doongurii  Singh,  who  had  been 
stationed  with  a  party  of  one  hundred  men  (now 
reduced  to  ten)  to  defend  the  old  fort,  allowed 
himself  to  be  tampered  with  by  Sadick  AU  Khan; 
and  he  not  only  deserted  his  jrost  during  tJie 
night,  but  conducted  about  five  hundred  of  the 
enemy  into  the  fort  he  had  abandoned.    It  chanced 


*  Caanec, — Cicliurium  Iniybus,  or  Wild  Succory,     Ii  ■ 
probably  thi-  root  of  this  plant  tliat  was  used  as  food. 
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;  two  men  stationed  at  the  old  fort  gate  lead- 
ing to  the  town,  were  alarmed  at  the  bustle  made 
by  the  Nagpoor  troops  as  they  entered.  They 
ira^ned  at  first  that  it  was  created  by  Doongurli 
Singh  returning  from  his  rounds ;  but  upon  at- 
tentively Ustening,  they  became  convinced  that 
the  noise  was  that  of  a  lai^r  party  than  he  had 
under  his  command.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
fiict,  they  cautiously  entered  the  foit ;  and  on 
arriving  near  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Uite  nabob 
Feyz  Mahomed  Khan,  they  found  it  filled  by  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  with  the  matches*  of  theii' 
fire-arms  lighted.  On  this  discovery,  one  of  the 
men  hastened  to  report  the  circumstance  to  Vizier 
Mahomed,  who  enquired  what  had  become  of 
Doongurh  Singh  ;  the  other  replied  that  he  could 
not  tell,  hut  advised  that  some  prompt  and  de- 
cisive steps  should  be  taken,  otherwise  the  enemy 
would  soon  possess  the  town.  On  this  remark. 
Vizier  Mahomed,  who  had  at  that  time  only 
thirty  men  with  him,  cast  an  anxious  glance  at 
his  son  Nuzzer  Mahomed  Khan,  who,  construing 
the  expression  of  his  father's  eye  into  a  wish  that 
he  should  be  the  first  to  go  against  the  enemy,  en- 
treated permission  to  do  so.  '  If  matters  are 
come  to  this  crisis,'  said  Vizier  Mahomed,  '  we 
niust  all  go.'    But,  on  farther  solicitation  from  his 

*  The  itregulu  ioianUy  of  Native  princes  in  India  me 
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son,  he  permitted  hini  to  proceed  in  advance  wfth' 
twelve  men.  whilst  he  himself  with  the  remainder 
of  his  party  followed  at  a  short  distance. 
A.D.  leu.      "  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  not  quit- 

ted  the   Mausoleum,  but,  conceiving  themselves 

already  masters  of  Bhoj)aI,  had  become  neg- 
lectful of  precaution  :  many  of  them  had  laid 
their  matchlocks  aside,  wliilst  others  imdressing 
themselves  sat  down  at  their  ease,  enjoying  the 
thoughts  of  their  fancied  success.  On  Niizzer 
Mahomed  arriving  near  the  Mausoleum,  two  rf 
the  Patans  who  were  a  few  paces  in  advance, 
of  the  rest,  called  out,  with  a  view  o(  deceiving 
the  enemy,  to  those  in  the  rear,  "  Come  on, 
"  comrades  ;  the  enemy  are  very  inferior  to  us 
"  in  numbers,"  A  volley  was  instantly  fired  by 
this  small  party,  which  did  great  execution,  as  the 
fire-arms  of  the  Patans  consisted  of  a  species  of 
blunderbuss,  eacli  of  which  was  loaded  with  ttartf 
or  forty  small  balls.  The  enemy  were  thrown  into 
the  greatest  disorder  and  consternation  by  this  un- 
expected attack.  They  were  also  deceived  by  the 
call  purposely  made  by  the  foremost  Patans,  and 
in  this  state  of  perplexity  were  incapable  of  adopt- 
ing any  plan  of  defence.  Vizier  Mahomed  with  hJs 
party  joined  tliat  of  his  son,  and  the  whole  of  this 
little  band  of  Patans  threw  aside  their  fire-arms^ 
and,  drawing  their  swords,  rushed  with  impetno- 
sity  into  the  Mausoleum.  TTiose  of  the  enemy  who 
coidd  escape  offered  little  or  no  resistance,  but 
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:hey  left  behind  them  above  a  hundred  men  killed 
md  wounded,  and  a  number  of  their  arms  and 
:lothes.  Vizier  Mahomed  IChan  was  on  this  oc- 
::asion  most  severely  bruised  with  stones;  and 
Nuzzer  Mahomed  Khan  received  a  deep  sabre  cut 
[>n  the  shoulder,  and  a  slight  one  on  the  head. 
This  success  was  attended  with  more  impor- 
tant consequences  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. In  a  few  days  after  it  occurred  (in  the 
beginning  of  May)  Sadick  Ali  Khan  announced 
his  having  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  heard  a 
voice  uttering  awftil  maledictions  against  him 
for  his  apostacy,  in  leaguing  with  infidels  against 
the  followers  of  the  most  high  Prophet.  He 
had  been  warned,  he  added,  to  desist  from  at- 
tempts which  were  alike  fiitile  and  impious,  for 
it  was  evident  the  besieged  were  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  a  divine  Providence.  The 
impression,  real  or  pretended,  made  on  Sadick 
Ali  by  this  dream,  was  so  great,  that  he  pub- 
licly declared  his  resolution  of  conforming  to 
what  it  dictated,  and  in  consequence  issued  orders 
to  his  army  to  prepare  to  withdraw  from  Bhopal. 
Dan  Singh  and  others  of  Sindia's  conunanders 
used  many  arguments  to  induce  him  to  remain ; 
but  their  entreaties  were  answered  by  exhortation 
to  follow  his  example,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven. 

"  After  the  departure  of  Sadick   Ali,   which 
greatly  injured  the  confederate  cause,  the  lead- 
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crs  and  troops  of  Sindia,  fatigued  by  a  harassing 
service  which  had  abeady  lasted  nine  montiu 
during  which  they  had  lost  many  thousands  i; 
their  men,  without  making  any  substautial  prq 
gi-ess  in  their  operations,  desisted  irom  any  fartlN 
attcni])ts  against  Bliopal ;  and,  aflei'  a  fortnigh 
spent  in  pi-eixiration  for  marching,  they  raised  tli 
siege  by  moving  towards  Saning].ioor,  at  whic 
]»Iace  they  cantoned." 

Such  was  the  tennination  of  tliis  memorable  i 
tack  upon  Bhopal;  but  the  danger  to  that  city  wi 
not  yet  over.  Jeswunt  Row  Bhow,  the  cousin*^ 
Juggoo  Bappoo,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  cofl 
inand  of  his  troops,  employed  himself  during  tl 
monsoon  in  making  preparations  for  renewing  ti 
siege  the  moment  the  season  would  pemiit.  \ 
?,ier  Mahomed,  who,  though  his  means  and  nui 
bcrs  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  still  preserve 
an  unbroken  spirit,  employed  himself  during  t 
rainy  season  in  sending  gi-ain  and  stores  fo 
Raiseen  to  BhopaJ,  to  enable  him  to  sustain  ai 
ther  attack.  His  difficulties,  however,  appeal^ 
insiu-mountable  ;  the  Pindarries  had  all  joined  ti 
camp  of  the  Bhow,  and  that  was  now  i-einfora 
by  Jean  Baptiste,  an  EuroiK?an  f  commander  in  tl 

*  Jeswunt  Row  Bhow  wss  ihe  son  of  Jev&  Dada,  ihe  ft 
cousin  of  Juggoo  Bappoo. 

t  This  officer,  though  calleil  an  European,  was  born  tn 
India.  He  is  the  halT-brother  of  Colonel  Filozp,  celebrated 
I'or  having  betrayed  Nana  Furnaveae. — Vide  Toone's  IclM 
on  the  MahraUas. 
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scn'ice  of  Sindia,  who  brought  a  well-equip|wd 
Campoo,  or  brigade,  of  eight  battalions  and  about 
forty  guns.  Fortunately  for  Bhopal,  a  serious 
dissension  now  occurred  amongst  its  enemies' 
leaders.  The  rofusai  of  Jeswimt  Row  Bhow  to 
make  an  advance  of  money  to  pay  the  troops  of 
Baptiste  was  the  first  ground  of  discontent :  this 
was  daily  aggi'avated,  till  a  cliance  qiuurel  between 
a  party  of  tlieir  foragers  caused  each  to  draw  out 
their  troops,  and  a  sltious  aflray  ensued.  But  the 
followers  of  the  Bhow,  pailictUarly  the  infantry, 
which  had  suffered  extremely  diu'ing  the  siege. 
were  not  able  to  stand  against  the  fi-esb  and  bet- 
ter-disciplined brigades  of  Baptiste ;  they  fled  in 
every  direction,  leaving  their  camp  to  be  plundered. 
Tills  action  took  place  at  Sehore,  where  Baptiste  is 
said  to  have  taken  one  liundrcd  and  three  guns  of 
different  sizes.  The  Bhow  and  some  of  the  lead- 
era  took  refiige  under  the  walls  of  Bho[>al,  where 
they  were  pennitted  to  shelter  themselves  for  one 
night,  but  nsiuested  to  depait  early  the  next  day,  a.d.  lai*. 
as  it  was  apprehended  that  their  remaining  there 
ini^t  be  a  motive  for  another  attach,  which,  if 
aided  by  the  renewal  of  a  hostile  combination, 
would  probably  have  effected  the  destruction  of 
tliis  principality  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  made 
in  its  defence.  That  Baptiste  did  not  prosecute  the 
si^e  has  been  variously  accounted  for ;  but  the 
real  cause  was.  that  the  overture  made  by  Viziec 
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Mahomed  at  this  period  to  the  British  agent*  la 
Bundelcund  had  been  so  far  favourably  enters 
tained,  that  the  residentt  at  the  court  of  GuaHotf 
had  called  upon  Sindia  to  abstain  from  prosecoj 
ting  hostilities  against  Bliopal,  as  that  countij 
gained  importance  when  viewed  as  an  inst 
ment  for  repressing  the  Pindarries,  whose  ( 
cesses  now  menaced  the  general  peace  of  Indil 
The  resident  I  at  Nagpoor  also,  to  whom  Vm^ 
Mahomed  had  sent  an  agent,  e\'inced  equal  pen 
tration  in  the  delineation  he  early  gave  of  the  at 
tual  condition  and  character  of  this  principalis 
and  the  eventual  benefit  that  might  be  derive 
from  its  friendly  disposition,  local  advantages,  an 
resourceji,  in  the  approaching  contest  against  1] 
predatory  system  which  now  threatened  to  ( 
late  India. 

Though  Vizier  Mahomed,  when  relieved  i 
the  pressui-e  of  misfortune,   did  not  pursue  I 
object  of  obtaining  the    protection  of  the   '- 
lish  with  the  same  ardour  he  at  first  exhibital 
and   the    negotiations    that    ensued    were    nevei 
matured  into  any  engagement  during  Jiis  life^C 


*  The  late  Mr.  Wauchope, 

+  Mr.  Strachey. — Vide  that  gentleman's  CorrespoDdi 

;  Vide  Despatch  from  Mr.  Jenkins  to  Mr.  Secretary 
dated  29th  October,  1814. 

^  Vizier  Mahomed  died  in  1816.     In  1814  Mr. 
letter  to  Lord  Moira  slates,  that  the  British 
uffbrded  its  protection  to  the  state  of  Bhopal ;  but  this  aj 
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yet,  the  knowledge  of  his  being  in  constant  rom- 
inunication  with  the  public  officers  of  the  British 
government  was  no  slight  shield,  as  it  deterred 
bis  must  powei-fiil  enemies  from  attacking  him. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  continually  engaged  in  that 
predatory  warfare,  amid  which  he  had  lived,  and 
of  which  the  territories  of  the  state  that  he  go- 
verned had  long  been  the  focus.  One  of  the  last 
actions  of  his  life  was  an  effort  to  reconcile,  by 
intermarriages,  his  family  with  that  of  Ghous 
Mahomed".  Vizier  Mahomed  died  in  February, 
A.  D.  I8IG.  aged  fifty-one.  after  having  governed 
Bhopal  little  more  than  nine  years ;  but  of  tins 
short  period  he  bad  not  passed  one  day  in  repose. 
This  principality,  from  the  hour  he  assumed 
the  government  until  that  of  fiis  death,  was 
threatened  with  destruction.  Such  a  man  could 
alone  have  saved  it.  Though  as  remarkable  for 
prowess  and  valour  as  (he  most  desperate  of  the 
A%han  race,  he  was,  in  his  manners,  mild  and 
pleasing ;  but  his  look  and  stature  tvere  alike  com- 
manding, and  there  was  in  his  disposition  a  stem- 
to  have  bei^n  aderwardi  withdrawn;  [hough  by  Mr.  Strachcy's 
coiDntunicntiuii  from  Gualior,  it  seems  to  have  been  our  in- 
terferenee  alone  that  prevented  Ba]itiste's  attack  an  Bhopal. 

*  The  daui^hter  of  Ghuus  Mahomed  waa  married  to 
Nuaaer  Mahomed,  the  second  and  favourite  son  of  Viiier 
M&bomed  ;  nhile  the  latter  chief  gave  the  eldest  ton  of  the 
Nabob,  hia  niece,  the  daughter  of  Kurreem  Mahomed,  d)« 
preunt  minisicr  of  Bhopat.  
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ness  that  inspired  awe.  He  latterly  gave  way  to 
habits  of  dissipation,  which  were  believed  to  hare 
shortened*  his  existence.  All,  ac(|uaiDted  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  deeply  r^retted  his 
death  at  the  moment  it  occurred.  He  should 
have  lived  to  behold  his  patriotic  efforts  rewarded; 
to  see  the  jieople  of  ttie  land  he  loved  resoicd 
from  destruction,  and  raised  to  happiness  anil 
prosperity  by  the  government  which  he  had 
through  life  courted,  and  on  which  his  hopes  till 
the  last  hour  of  his  life  rested.  This  destiny 
was  reserved  for  a  son  whom  he  selected  and  edu- 
cated as  Jiis  successor,  and  who  proved  hinisdf 
every  way  worthy  of  his  father. 

Ntizzcr  Mahomed  has  been  already  mentioiMd 
as  fighting  and  bleeding,  while  yet  a  youth,  by  Ws 
father's  side,  at  the  memorable  siege  erf"  Bhopil. 
Hopeless  of  his  eldest  son,  who  was  a  slave  to 
habits  of  indolence  and  excess,  which  enervate! 
both  his  mind  and  body.  Vizier  Mahomed  had 
early  determined  upon  his  successor,  whose  edu- 
cation was  an  object  of  his  earnest  solicitude;  am), 
in  addition  to  his  other  acquirements,  Nuzwr 
Mahomed  had  learnt  so  well  the  duties  of  a  a^- 

*  Vizier  Maliomed,  according  to  the  account  given  b' 
those  who  knew  him  best  to  Major  Henley,  became  iluring 
the  last  years  of  liis  life  much  addicted  to  intoxicaltng  !■■ 
quora ;  and  he  died  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  iitppoMd  » 
have  been  brouglic  on  by  ihat  cause,  after  a  short  iUnni  of 
lour  days. 
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dier,  that  on  his  fitther^s  death  he  stood  the^rst 
in  fame  among  the  chiefi  of  the  country.  The 
respect  for  the  memoiy  of  his  father,  comfamed 
with  his  own  high  qualities,  made  all  the  nobles 
press  the  government  of  Bhopal  upon  his  ac- 
ceptance. 

Ghous  Mahomed,  who,  though  sunk  into  ob- 
scuritj,  was  still  called  Nabob,  made  no  objection 
to  his  elevation ;  and  his  eldest  brother.  Ameer 
Mahomed  Khan,  stupefied  with  his  excesses,  was 
among  the  first  to  avow  publiclj  his  own  disqua- 
lifications, and  to  urge  his  younger  brother  to  take 
upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 

4 

the  state.  To  this  Nmszer  Mahomed  consented ; 
and  his  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  favourite 
object  of  his  father's  life,  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  English  government.  The  policy  of  this 
measure  had  been  long  under  discussion,  and  a 
fear  of  the  embarrassments  it  might  produce  had 
led  the  India  government  in  England  to  desire 
that  no  such  trealr^  should  be  concluded ;  but  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  Pindarries  forced  the 
Governor-general  to  a  course  of  measures,  which 
made  obedience  to  such  restrictive  orders  im- 
possible. 

The  first  step  of  the  campaign  of  1817  was  an 
engagement  with  the  state  of  Bhopal,  concluded  a.  D.UU. 
at  Hussingabad  *,  which  guaranteed  that  territory 


This  cngagemertt  was  negotiated  by  me  in  concert  with 
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to  its  actiml  ruler,  and  stiinilated  for  his  aiding 
the  British  army  with  a  contingent,  and  conspe- 
rating  to  the  utmost  of  his  means  in  the  ensuing 
war.  No  obligations  were  ever  more  faithfully 
fidfilled.  Nuzzer  Mahomed  received,  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  zeal  and  efforts,  the  fine  province 
named  Punj  Mahal,  or  the  five  districts,  which 
were  taken  from  a  Jahgeerdar  *  of  the  Paishwah. 
and  which  not  only  joined  the  territories  of  Bhu- 
pal,  hut  had  formerly  been  an  integral  portion  of 
that  principahty.  The  restoration  of  the  fort  of 
Islaninuggur,  subsequently  obtained  from  Sindia. 
though  of  httle  value,  was  esteemed  beyond  all 
other  fa\'ours  by  the  ruUiig  family  of  Bhopal.  It 
contained  the  tomb  of  Yar  Mahomed ;  and  iU 
position,  ahnost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  had 
made  its  separation  from  the  state  a  source  of  tie 
greatest  annoyance.  Tlie  condition  of  this  prin- 
cipality at  Vizier  Mahomed's  death  was  so  low, 
that  its  actual  revenue  coidd  not  have  amounlni 
to  one  lack  of  rupees.  It  was  now,  however, 
raised  to  a  high  rank  among  the  secondary  elm 
of  Native  states.  Its  rescued  territories  included 
almost  all  the  provinces  its  jmnces  formerly  pos- 
sessed ;  and  its  revenues  yielded  fixim  nine  to  tai 
lacks  of  ruiwes,  with  the  expectation  of  soon 
exceeding  thirty. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Adamt,  C,  B.  commanding  tJie  force  « 
Hiissingabad.  •  The  Vinchoor  chJet 
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^^^Vever  were  prospects  more  flattering  than  a.d.  i8ie. 
those  of  NuzzfT  Mahomed,  when  an  unhappy 
accident  terminated  his  life,  and  left  his  family 
and  eountrj'  to  moum  the  untimely  and  irre- 
parahle  loss  of  a  prince  who  seemed  Iwrn  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  promised  to  be 
as  active  and  succcssfid  in  restoring  his  country 
to  prosperity,  as  his  fatlier  had  been  in  saving  it 
from  destnictinn.  His  death  was  occasioned  by 
the  discharge  of  a  pistol  be  carried  about  his 
person,  which  he  laid  down  when  playing  in  his 
I  hwier  apartments  with  his  infant  daughter ;  and  it 
I  is  sU{>posed  to  have  been  fired  Iiy  his  brother-in- 
law,  Foujdar  Khan,  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age, 
who  Was  the  only  one  present  on  this  melancholy 
I  occasion.  The  sensation  caused  by  his  d^ath  was 
I  great,  and  men  gave  way  for  the  moment  to 
the  worst  suspicions.  These,  however,  were  dis- 
pelled by  the  minute  investigation  which  took 
I^ce,  and  by  the  conduct  of  all  to  whom  such  a 
design  coukl  have  been  attributed,  or  who  could  in 
any  way  have  expected  benefit  from  Hie  event.* 

*  Afier  minutely  detailing  die  tesulis  of  ihc  invcatigatiou 
which  hnd  been  mode,  Mojor  Henley,  [>oliiical  agent  at 
Btiopal,  speaking  of  Foujdar  Klian,  observes;  "  The  child 
had  been  often  seen  to  handle  the  pistol  vrl  en  sitting  by  iliir 
Nabob,  wlio  had  on  sucli  occasion.)  taken  it  from  him.  He 
was,  moreover,  just  of  tliat  height,  that  a  pittol  discharged 
from  hii  hand,  when  a'anding  by  the  side  of  the  Nabob  bit- 
flag on  the  cot  in  ilic  posture  desoribed,  would  have  taken 
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But  the  general  feelings  and  conduct  of  all  per- 
sons, from  Ghous  Mahomed  to  the  lowest  Patan. 
banished  every  suspicion  of  Nuzzer  Mahomed 
Khan's  death  being  premeditated.  There  was 
hut  one  sentiment,  that  of  the  deepest  regret,  and 
no  person  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  accident 
to  promote  his  own  interests.  At  a  consultation 
of  the  principal  chiefs,  it  was  resolved  to  continue 
to  attend  to  the  widow  and  ministers  of  the  de- 
ceased prince,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  British 
government  was  known  as  to  his  successor ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  not  the  slightest  effort  was 
made  by  any  party  to  influence  the  judgment  of 
the  British  agent — a  sufficient  proof,  of  itself,  of 
the  absence  of  all  design  or  guilt  on  this  unhappy 
occasion, 

the  direction  which  had  been  mentioned;  nnd  the  circum- 
Btance  of  ita  having  been  fired  rather  from  before  than 
behind,  renders  it  evident  iliat  the  attention  of  the  Nabob 
could  not  have  been  excited,  as  must  have  been  the  case, 
had  any  person  entered  and  taken  up  the  pistol. 

"  An  assassin,"  the  Major  adds,  "  would  have  chosen  other 
weapons,  and  not  have  risked  the  chanee  of  liis  securing  the 
pistol  from  the  Nabob,  whose  personal  prowos  and  courage 
were  well  known  ;  nor  was  it  possible  such  a  one  could  have 
seized  the  pistol  unperceived,  and  fired  it  in  a  stoopiag 
posture  so  close  to  the  Nabob,  without  resistance  being  at- 
tempted. Foujdar,  moreover,  being  now  alarmed,  prevari- 
cates, and  denies  his  former  statements,  which  renders  it 
probable  he  disguised  the  truth  in  the  first  instance.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  supposing  he  was  actuated  by  any 
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tfuzzer  Mahomed  Khan,  when  he  died,  wan 
only  twenty-eight  years  of  age  ;  he  had  governed 
Bhopal  three  years  and  five  months,  hut  he 
has  left  a  name  that  has  been  attained  hy  few 
during  the  longest  lite.  Schooled  in  adversity,  he 
early  attained  a  remarkahle  maturity  of  judgment. 
His  appearaiiee  was  nohle,  and  his  manners  those 
of  a  prince  who  knew  the  value  of  possessing  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects.  His  mind  was  so  superior, 
and  his  coui"age  so  elevated  him  above  suspicion, 
that  the  whole  family  of  the  nUers  of  Bhopal 
whom  he  had  supplanted,  as  well  as  his  elder 
brotlier  who  had  resigned  his  birthright  to  him, 
lived  not  only  without  restriction,  but  on  the  most 
intimate  footing  of  familiarity  with  him,  coming 
and  going  through  every  apartment  of  his  jKilace 

bad  intention,  as  he  liad  alvays  appeared  much  aiiacbcd  lo 
tlie  Nalwb," — Tlie  same  uauKe  (his  being  the  son  of  Olioiis 
Mobonied)  which  led  lo  these  suspicion*,  attached  (o  hia 
Hsler,  the  Nabob's  only  wife;  but  bet  ever  having  bad  audi 
an  intent  is  treated  hy  Mnjor  Henley  bh  quite  impossible. 
She  is  described  iis  very  young,  being  only  scKnteen;  she 
is,  besides,  staled  to  be  of  a  mild  dispOHilion,  and  to  bavc 
been  strongly  attaclied  to  ihe  Nabob,  wbo  tiealcd  her  with 
unusual  consideration.  He  not  only  resisted  all  tbc  en- 
treaties that  were  used  to  induce  him  lo  contraet  a  second 
marriage,  but  strictly  prohibited  the  iiUroduction  of  any 
young  females,  either  as  slaves,  servants,  or  otherwise, 
within  the  Malial.  In  farther  disproof  of  this  it  is  stated, 
that  bcr  grief  since  the  accident  has  been  so  great,  as  to 
produce  her  miscarriage, — an  event  that,  bad  she  cherisbed 
*  ambitious  views,  she  must  bavc  earnestly  deprecated. 
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at  their  pleasure.  Niizzer  Mahomed  held  in  just 
detestation  the  general  vices  and  indulgt-nce  of  his 
tribe.  His  harain  contained  but  one  princess,  and 
no  slaves.  He  was  a  good  Mahoniedan,  but  so  lar 
removed  from  bigotry,  that  his  favoiu-Ite  com- 
panion and  minister  was  a  Christian*.     His  whole 

*  Shahzad  MusHsh,  or  Beltbaxar  Bourboun,  with  wliom 
I  am  well  acquainted.  This  person,  wlio  is  an  able  maD  and 
a  brave  soldier,  iii  the  descendant  of  a  Frencliman  called 
Bourboun,  who  came  to  India  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Akbcr.  The  following  is  an  account  given  by  ShahcaJ 
Musscah  of  his  family. 

"  John  liourboun  came  from  Pari,  or  Bevi,  (probably  PaHi 
or  Berni  in  France,)  in  Europe,  to  Hindustan,  during  the  Fet|[a 
of  Akber,  and,  going  to  Delhi,  was  employed  in  the  service  of 
that  prince.  After  the  death  of  John  Bourboun,  the  king  par- 
ticularly distinguished  his  son,  Alexander  Bourboun,  who 
wai  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  gate  of  the  palace  of  the 
Bi^guma.  This  charge  naa  continued  in  tlie  family  to  the  time 
of  Furadee  Bourboun,  about  the  time  that  the  king  (Nadir 
Shah)  destroyed  Shahjchanabad,  and  the  ruin  of  the  empire 
had  taken  place.  Furadee  Bourboun  also  left  this  wicked 
world,  leaving  a  son,  Salvador  Bourboun,  who,  viewing  that 
events  with  disguatand  sorrow,  lefV  Delhi,  and  came  to  reside 
at  Narwar.  As  all  the  Rajas  and  princes  of  Hindustan  weft 
aware  of  his  having  been  distinguished  by  the  royal  service 
and  favour,  he  was  treated  with  much  consideration  awl 
respect,  and  lived  at  Narwar  in  great  ease.  No  other  man  ol 
consequence  (foreigner  I  suppoBe)  remains,  in  whose  family 
can  be  traced  die  possession  of  an  Imperial  Jahgeer.  Shecr- 
ghur,  &c.  near  Gualior,  was  the  Jahgeer  of  Blioba,  my 
ancestor,  commonly  known  as  the  Nawaub  Musseah  Itago 
Khan.     My   father,  Enayet  Musseah  (Shoohur  Bourboun} 
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situl  was  alisorlied,  during  the  last  two  years,  in 
^[dans  for  improving  his  country.  He  investigated 
every  account  himself,  heard  every  complaint ;  and, 
while  all  speak  of  his  kindness,  Iwnevolence,  and 
_jiistice,  his  memory  is  unstained  hy  the  reproach 
of  a  single  act  of  tyranny*. 

A  greater  loss  coidd  not  have  occurred  to  a 

was  born  at  Gualior.  Altlioiigh  Europeans  williout  number 
ttavB  flocked  to  Hindustan  aince  tlic  Brrival  of  John  Bout' 
boun,  yel  our  family  has  not  intemiarried  with  any  of  diem 
except  two,  and  they  were  noble  in  their  own  tribes,  and 
aim  Monsubdars  (which  canatimtes  nobility  in  India)  of  the 
Moghul  empire;  the  one  a  Frenchman,  and  the  other  an  Ar- 
menian of  tbc  RoRian  Catholic,  otlierwise  our  religion. 

"  In  the  year  that  Colonels  Kainak  and  Popiiii  (C«inau  and 
Ptiphara)  toolcGualior,  the  Kaja  of  Narwar  had  tteavheroualy 
seised  and  murdered  Bhoba  and  our  other  rclaiiona,  and 
poneflsed  himself  of  tbeir  [irapcrty.  At  the  time  the  Tort  wm 
taken,  my  father,  on  account  of  the  above  calamity,  was  re- 
siding there,  ami  visited  Colonul  Camac,  td  whom  he  rclat^ 
Uie  history  of  our  family  since  its  arrival  in  Hindustan,  and 
ej^ciully  of  its  recent  caJamity.  The  Colonel  sympathited 
with  and  comforted  my  father,  gave  him  a  handsome  »utn  of 
money,  a  good  house  for  his  family,  and  a  village  in  frecgil^. 
Some  time  aAer  this  my  lather  came  to  Bho|)al,  where  be  uns 
also  treated  with  great  kindness  and  respect.  Since  the  time 
thai  the  Mahratiaa  have  occupied  Gualior,  the  village  lias 
tieen  resumed  by  them,  and  lost  to  my  family." 

•  I  had,  during  two  years,  much  communicution  with 
NuzuT  Mahomed,  and  personally  knew  him ;  hot  I  rely  for 
llic  facts  here  stated,  on  Major  Henley,  the  political  agent  ai 
Bhopal,  who  enjoyed  the  fullest  oppurtuuitiM  of  observing  and 
icthe  character  of  lUts  remarkable  young  pritiiM'. 
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coin  in  unity  in  the  condition  of  Bhopal  than  the 
death  of  Nuzzer  Mahomed ;  and  that  event 
also  a  serious  misfortune  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  which  this  virtuous  prince  was  iirmljr 
attached.  He  was  exactly  fitted  to  he  the  popular 
instrunient  wliich  was  required  to  restore  onler 
and  jirosiwrity.  His  'nind  went  far  heyond  the 
usual  range  of  those  of  his  class.  He  cultivated 
knowledge  of  every  description  with  extraordi- 
nary ardour,  and  had  made  no  slight  progress  io 
the  arts*  foreign  to  the  occujiations  of  his  life  and 
the  habits  of  his  station.  The  fame  of  Nuzzer 
Mahomed  will  I)e  long  commemorated  as  an  object 
of  emuhition  to  his  successors  ;  hut  ^ve  must  de- 
spair of  seeing  his  equal.  He  was,  as  most  other 
such  characters  have  heen,  formed  hy  the  eariy 
si-enes  of  his  life  :  no  instructions  could  have  con- 
veyed the  lessons  he  had  learnt.  When  en^ 
raged  by  the  example  and  rewarded  by  the  loved* 
a  noble  father,  he  struggled  with  him  to  preserve 
a  country  rendered  dearer  from  the  extremei 
misery  to  which  it  was  reduced ;  and  his  mind 
was  too  well  formed,  before  the  hour  of  success 
came,  ever  to  lose  that  tone  which  it  had  received 
amid  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger. 


*  Nuzxer  Mahomed  wss  particularly  fond  of  mechanic^ 
self  take  to  pieces  and  put  tpgeilm  a  waicbi 
with  tlio  jirinciptcs  of  the  construction  of  ivhich  he  naa  trell 
Bcquaiuteil. 
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Nuzzer  Mahomed  left  no  issue  by  his  princess, 
the  daughter  of  Ghous  Ma)ionicd,  except  one 
female  child.  He  had  not  assiuiied  the  title  of 
Nabob,  though  he  was  always  addressed  as  such 
by  the  British,  for  Ghous  Malionied,  who  had  sunk 
into  complete  obscurity,  was  never  in  any  way 
broiight  forward  in  the  connexion  which  was 
formed  between  that  government  and  the  actual 
ruler  of  Bhopal.  In  the  engagement  which  was 
entered  into  at  Hussingabad,  and  the  treaty  made 
after  the  war,  by  which  the  cession  to  this  state  and 
the  numlKTS  of  the  contingent  to  be  maintained 
were  finally  settled,  Nuzzer  Mahomed  Khan  and 
his  descendants  were  alone  mentioned,  and  to 
them  the  government  of  the  country  was  gua- 
ranteed. Mooneer  Mahomed  Khan*,  the  son  of 
Ameer  Mahomed  Khan,  the  elder  brother  of 
Nuzzer  Mahomed,  has  succeeded  his  uncle,  lo 
whoso  daughter  he  is  to  be  married,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  family  may  as  much  as  possible  be 
united  in  his  person.f     In  discussing  the  question 

•  The  right  of  Ghous  Mahomed  was  never  agitated.  He 
wna  titular  Nabob,  but  not  ruler.  Ameer  Mahomed,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased,  had  publicly  resigned  his  hinhdght 
and  declared  his  incomiwtency ;  but  tlii*  nbdication  of  right 
was  very  properly  not  considered  to  aiTect  the  claims  of  his 
children. 

i  It  may  be  asked,  if,  in  theory,  the  abdication  ot  Ameer 
Mahomed  Khan  was  very  pri>j>erly  considcrml  not  lo  aflc.'ct 
tilt)  claims  ol  his  children,  would  not  ihc  Kanir  rule  apply 
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o(  succession,  no  reference  was  made  to  Ohous 
Mahomed,  or  his  sons,  who  are  liv}]^  OD  tbt 
estate  assigned  for  their  support  at  Bhopalt  m 
do  these  appear  ever  to  have  brDUgbt  ibrwaid 
their  pretensions.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  m^ 
mark,  that  though  the  representadve  of  th^  fiuoil^ 
of  VizicT  Mahomed  may  now  be  deemed  entitled 
to  the  name  as  well  as  the  powier  of  Nidbob  of 
Bhopal,  that  title  is  still  given  by  tlie  inhaWtailll 
to  Ghous  Mahomed. 

The  Murajee  Kheil  Patans  of  Bhopql  htm^  m 
has  been  before  remarked,  some  ^ogidAr  fu^ 
tutions  which  arose  out  of  their  prigiiiii)  i^pnCr 
ment  to  maintain  the  habits  and  bmra  of  thor 
society,  such  as  they  existed  in  A%h|auatiai.  U 
is  from  this  patriarchal  form  of  gOTenun^pt  tb^ 
they  claim*  a  lirnited  privilege  in  (hfi  adectiflii |f 


equally  Co  the  children  of  Ghoui  Mfthome^  wbQ  hM  bM^ 
like  Ameer  Mahomed,  excluded,  from  hif  ad^nowledged  w^ 
competence?    But  it  is  to  be  replied,  that  die  MEg^iam 
and  engagements  of  the  British  govemmenc  have  been  a- 
clusively  contracted  with  the  fimnily  of  VisMr   Itfahonri. 
who  alone  have  been  recognised  as  rulers  of  BhofMiL    Mv 
can  either  faith  or  policy  call  upon  us  cq  revivf  or  wpK 
the  obsolete  claims  of  a  family,  to  which,  thoggb  low  0" 
eluded  from  power,  a  titular  rank  and  a  prpTJpUfHi  ait  idi 
granted  by  the  prejudices  of  their  relations  and  couuuyum^ 
*  The  rights  of  Afghans  and  other  tribes  in  tUa  trarttf^lr 
are  invariably  limited  by  usage.   They  muai  rhooaj  a  npidbcf 
>f  the  ruling  family ;  and  the  Murajee  Kheil  chiefr  of  Wiflfri 
ippear  to  have  always  adhered  as  closely  to  hereJHiiyi 
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their   chief,   to   whom,   however,  they  deny  the 
right  of  interfering  in  the  jurisdiction   of  their 
respective  families.     The  habits  and  character  of 
this  body  of  men  demand  our  attention.     With 
every  good  disposition  to  the  British  government, 
and  gratitude  for  the  benefits  they  have  derived 
from  it,  they  are  not  only  jealous  of  encroachment 
on  their  usages,  but  impatient  of  neglect,  and  tur- 
bulent in  a  degree  that  requires   much  care   in 
conducting  our  relations  with  them.     They  are, 
however,  deserving  both  of  that  solicitude  and 
favour  which  they   have   hitherto  received;  for 
Bhopal  is  at  this  moment,  and  will  continue  while 
well  managed,  an  essential  point  of  strength  in 
Central  India. 


cession  as  attention  to  the  general  safety  during  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  continual  warfare  would  admit. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Rise,  progress,  and  anrahilaikm  of  the 


The  PindaTries,  though  thej  nerer  took  dif 
root  in  Central  India,  made  that  cwmliy  ftt 
home,  or  rather  head-quarters,  fior  the  diort  pttU 
they  continued  formidable  as  enenaoes  ts  ft 
peace  of  India ;  and  cannot,  therefiire» 
from  its  history.  Some  general 
the  origin,  character,  and  constitation  of  te 
plunderers,  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  Ibv  l|f 
their  most  remarkable  chiefe,  will  suflkJed^ 
illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  name  of  Pindarry  occurs  in  Indum  kirtsfj 
so  early  as  A.  D.  1689*,  but  it  is  onlj  of  hie 
years  that  this  race,  or  rather  class  of  waok  taR 
attracted  attention,  or  acquired  iinpQrteiio&  Rv 
obscure  freebooters,  they  rose  into  sufficieBt  Oi- 
sequence  to  be  deemed  useful  auxiliaries  bf  ft 
different  M  ahratta  powers,  whose  desultoiy 


*  Poonapah,  Pindarry,  is  mentioned  as  being,  is 
part  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzeeb,  an  auxfliary  of 
plunderers.     Scott's  Fcrishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
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of  wariiire  was  suited  to  thuir  predatory  habits. 
Their  aid  was  purchased  by  occasional  giants  oi' 
land,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  by  a  tacit  ad- 
mission of  their  right  to  ]X)ssess  tracts  which  they 
had  usurped,  and  a  privilege  of  plundering,  even 
beyond  the  usual  licence  given  to  a  Mahratta  army. 
They  took  substantive  form  under  this  system ; 
chiefs  acquired  reputation,  and  their  claims  to 
the  service  of  their  adherents  Iwcame  heredi- 
tary, and  were  transmitted  to  their  descendants. 
Tribes  were  cemented  in  fedei-al  union,  and  com- 
mon motives  of  action  led  to  somewhat  of  a 
common  interest  being  established  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  lawless  community. 

The  Pindarries  have  been  compared  to  the 
first  Mahrattas;  Init,  tliough  alike  in  character 
and  hahits,  there  were  essential  points  of  differ- 
ence. The  adherents  of  Sevajee  and  Ids  successors 
were  united  and  animated  by  the  ties  of  brother- 
hood, as  well  as  by  the  prejudices  of  religion. 
Tliey  were  of  one  tribe,  and  almost  of  one  province. 
They  were  not  imiwlled  by  the  mere  love  of  plun- 
der, and  the  ambition  of  a  inai'tiat  chief;  they  had 
the  more  legitimate,  and,  therefore,  the  more  per- 
manent motives,  of  attachment  to  their  native  soil 
and  to  the  religion  of  their  fathei-s,  with  the  con- 
se<)uent  resentment  against  the  intolerant  and 
oppressive  rulers  by  whom  they  were  assailed. 
These  causes,  though  they  might  have  checked 
the   increase   of  their    numbw-s,    gave   them  an 
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union   of    interest  and  action,   whidi 
known  to  the  Pindarries.     It  w»»  iMiwcfar, 
of  the  greatest  evils  attending  the  gWiHng 
bers  of  the  latter,  that,  though  Avided^  «Dd  «i^ 
susceptible  of  union  tfanmgh  the  eXiHteftdfc  nf  idii 
common  principle  of  action,  they  bMaatai  tw 
the  very  looseness  of  their  compontioDf  n  incMi 
to  attract  what  was  floating  and  unattatlMldklil 
community ;  and  thus  presented,  at  all  maiatl 
a  mass  of  materials  wl  ch  an  able  and  pij0t 
leader  might  use,  eit     *  for  the  deiiUtfUiOiNi 
others,  or  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  ^^" 

The  Pindarries,  when  they  cnnie  to  ft'iltt 
country,  had  neither  the  means  -nor  incfidlim 
like  the  Tartars,  to  whom  also  th^  hasvk  ttf 
compared,  to  settle  and  repose.     lake  awunrif 
locusts,  acting  from  instinct,  they  destroyrf  Ml 
left  waste  whatever  province  they  virited^    IV 
chiefs  had,  from  grants  or  by  usarpatioriy  cittiM 
small  territorial  possessions ;  but  tbe  itevelioef  f 
their  land  were  never  equal  to  the  mkiuUsuUM 
one-tenth  part  of  their  numbers^  and  they  OiK 
thei'efore,  only  be  supported  by    plmider:  fHi 
force,  within  the  last  twenty  yeata  that  fSbtfUti, 
settled  in  Central  India,  has  been 
fi*om  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  hcrtW  iaf  n-vr?! 
scriptions.     But  it  was  evidently  impoasMi 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  a  body  whoae  infilAK '] 
"vvrv  so  continually  varying,  who  wens  dSaaJIfBt^] 
Kv  mis;f»M.fiine  nnd  swelled  f)V  su'*'*'***^    ^hcr  dfr  ' 
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I  siuiilaritv  of  habits  and  conditioTi,  with 
vfaieT  who  was  tempted,  by  the  weakness  or 
pressioii  of  the  power  lie  served,  to  throw  off 
£giaure,  and  to  become  a  freebooter.  It  » 
1  be  observed,  that  the  Pindarries  were  fed  J 
ouiished  by  the  very  miseries  they  created  t 
>  their  iH^datoi^  invasions  extended,  pro- 
became  insecure,  and  thcee  who  were 
i  by  their  depredations  were  afterwards 
Ued  to  have  recourse  to  a  life  of  violence,  i 
ily  means  of  subsistence  lel^  them.  They 
the  stream  which  they  could  not  withstand, 
udeavonced  to  redeem  their  own  losses  by 
under  of  others.  Such  facts  as  these  ren- 
falhicious  all  calculation  regaixling  the  nu- 
ll strength  of  the  Pindarries,  who  were,  in- 
9o  aninlganiated  with  the  whole  of  the  loose 
if  the  mihtary  population  of  India,  that  it; 
ecome  a  system,  not  a  particular  force,  that 
)  be  sul)dued. 

ea  of  defence  against  the  ravages  of  the  Fin- 
9,  and  partial  expeditions  against  tlieir  leud- 
ere  equally  ineffectual  to  remedy  this  evil; 
hile  efforts  were  made  to  ciiish  one  head  of 
'dra,  others  arose;  and  the  resources  of  those 
unentS'  which  tried  to  suppress  them,  were 
wasted  against  an  enemy  who  had  every  1 
to  hope  from  success,  and  whose  condition  I 
did  not  render  more  desperate.     To  under^  % 
Urn  tact,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  th^l 


,  ;^  t  '  I 
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mode  of  warfare  pumed  by  time 
When  they  set  out  on  an  expeditioii*  fhey  pboel 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  one  at 
chosen  leaders,  called  Lubbiriaha*^  who  were 
lected  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
try  that  it  was  meant  to  plunder.  The  PiiMhuip 
were  neither  encumbered  by  tents  nor  faeggqi^ 
each  horseman  carried  a  few  cakes  of  faRsd'iir 
his  own  subsistence,  and  some  feeds  of  grab  Ji 
his  horse.  The  party,  which  usually 
two  or  three  thousand  good  horse,  widi  a 
tion  of  mounted  followers,  advanced  at  tlien|li 
rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  a-day,  neillier  latis^ 
to  the  right  nor  left  till  they  arrived  at  their  jlMl 
of  destination.  They  then  divided^  and  milli 
sweep  of  all  the  cattle  and  property  they  ctM 
find:  committing  at  the  same  time  the  wtdt 
horrid  atrocities,  and  destroying  what  ibeftttft 
not  carry  away.  They  trusted  to  the  sccretjlrf 
suddenness  of  the  irruption  for  avoidiiig  ttW 
who  guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  oovmtries  (lif 
invaded;  and  before  a  force  could   be  bni||k 

against  them,  they  were  on  their  return.    Tktf 

__ a? 

*  The  Lubbiriahs,  according  to  M^cnt  WmHtifk  mjt^ 
script  notes,  were  not  selected  for  each  eacpeditiaiB; 
situation  in  the  Durrah,  or  Pindarry  camp,  had  aa 
that  which  is  termed  Herawul,  or  leader  of  the  vaa^ 
Rajpoots.     When  an  expedition   was   deCennincd  «£ 
Lubbiriah's  moving  out  with  his  standard  was  the 
march.     These  persons  were  always  rt^mffrkaV^e  fbr  ii 
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diief  strength  lay  in  their  being  intangible.  If 
pursued,  they  made  marches  of  extraordinary 
length,  (sometimes  upwards  of  sixty  miles,)  by 
TOads  ahiiost  impracticable  for  regular  troojjs.  It 
overtaken,  they  dispersed,  and  reassembled  at  an 
^)pointed  rendezvous;  if  followed  to  the  country 
from  which  they  issued,  they  broke  into  small 
parties.  Their  wealth,  their  booty,  and  their  fa- 
milies, were  scattered  over  a  wide  region,  in  which 
they  found  protection  amid  the  mountains,  and 
fai  the  fastnesses  belonging  to  themselves  and 
to  those  with  whom  they  were  either  openly  or 
■ecretly  connected;  but  no  where  did  they  present 
«ny  point  of  attack ;  and  the  defeat  of  a  i)arty,  the 
destruction  of  one  of  their  cantonments,  or  the 
temporary  occupation  of  some  of  their  strong  liold^, 
produced  no  eflect.  beyond  the  ruin  of  an  indivi- 
dual freebooter,  whose  place  was  instantly  sup- 
plied by  another,  generally  of  more  desperate  for- 
tune, and  therefore  more  eager  for  enterprise. 

The  Pindarries,  who  had  arisen,  like  masses  of 
putrefaction  in  animal  matter,  out  of  the  coitui>- 
tion  of  weak  and  expiring  states,  had,  fortunately, 
none  of  those  bonds  of  union  which  unite  men  in 
adversity.  They  had  neitlter  the  tie  of  religious, 
nor  of  national  feeling.  They  were  men  of  all 
lands  and  all  religions.  They  had  Iteen  brought 
together  less  by  despair  than  by  deeming  the  life 
of  a  plunderer,  in  the  actual  state  of  India,  as  one 
of  small  hazard,  but  of  great  indulgence.     A  body 
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so  constituted,  and  of  such  a  character,  couU 
rmly  be  formidable  when  considered  as  part  of  a 
distempei-ed  community,  with  every  branch  of 
which  they  were  more  or  less  connected.  In 
tliis  view  they  had  importance,  whether  we  rrfiT 
to  the  dangerous  contagion  of  their  example,  or 
the  probability  that  they  would  early  triumpfi 
over  what  little  remained  of  goveminent  in 
Central  India,  and  swell  their  bands  with  all  it 
military  population. 

The  Pindarries  who  first  settled  in  Central 
India  may  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Mahrattas.  Ghazec  u  Dccn  *.  a  jierson  who  scn'cJ 
nnder  the  first  Bajerow,  died  when  emplnyoi 
with  a  detachment  at  Oojein.  He  left  two  sons, 
Giirdee  Khan  and  Shah  Baz  Khan.  The  eldest, 
though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  a  party  which  was  sent  on  ail  plun- 
dering excui-sions;  and  their  successes  gilcaeitl 
Mulhar  Row  Holkar  ao  much,  that  he  prescnitil 
their  chief  with  a  golden  flag+,  which  enaMeil 

*  According  to  ilie  accouDt  given  by  Captain  Tod,  tlu 
person,  who  was  a  hurseiiian  in  [he  service  nf  ilie  llrst  \iije- 
row,  was  the  son  of  a  person  named  Chekun,  wlio  bad  b«u)  i 
Jemadar  of  Bildars  with  Sevajee.  1'he  same  simian  W 
been  filled  by  Nuaroo,  t!ie  father  of  Chekun,  who  was  a  Hf 
homednn  of  the  tribe  of  Tooraee. 

t  This  Hag  is  termed  Zerree,  or  golden.  It  \ns  tbi(  ^ 
tinclion  wliich  tiisi  gave  the  I'indarries  consi.'tjucneo  u  ■ 
body  among  the  Mahraitas,  nnd  it  has  led  to  an  «rroiica>> 
belief  that  this  claHE  of  troops  wan  (iist  introduced  by  Multm 
Hon   Holkar. 
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hiin  to  increase  his  numbers.  His  men,  it  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  were  encamped  separate  from 
the  other  troops,  and  were  professed  plunderers ; 
and,  though  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  his 
tribe,  Tooraee,  (which  term  is  still  used  among 
this  class  to  signify  a  man  of  distinction,)  his  fol- 
lowers were  collectively  called  Pindarries*,  a  name 
that  for  a  centuiy  lias  been  given,  in  this  part  of 
India,  to  lawless  freebooters. 

Gurdee  Khan  accompanied  Mulhar  Row  on  his 
expedition  to  Hindustan,  and  was  attaclied  to  that 
leader  during  his  life.  The  actions  of  the  free- 
booters he  commanded  are  blended  with  those  of 
the  Mahrattas  with  whom  they  were  associated ; 
tliough  their  excesses  were,  |)erhaps,  a  shade 
worse,  as  they  avowedly  lived  on  pillage.  De- 
fenceless provinces,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
predatory  conquerors  to  lay  waste  with  a  merci- 
less sword,  were  the  points  to  which  the  efforts 
of  the  Pindarries  were  du-ected  ;  hut  it  was  to 
phinder,  not  to  fight,  that  they  were  sent  in  front 
of  other  troops ;  and  they  never  established  any 

•  Many  diflferent  conjectures  have  been  offereil  as  to  the 
rtymalogy  of  the  term  Pindarry.  The  most  popular  one 
among  the  Natives  is,  thai  tliey  derived  it  from  their  dissolute 
habits  leading  ihem  constantly  to  resort  lo  the  shops  of  the 
tellers  of  an  intoxicated  drink  termed  Pinda.  Kurreem 
Khan  told  me,  he  had  never  heard  any  other  reason  given  for 
this  name;  and  Major  Henley  had  this  etymology  conBrmetl 
by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Pindarries  of  whom  he  emiiiirod. 
VOL.  I.  2  F 
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reputation  as  a  body  for  valour,  nor  is  the  history 
of  their  excesses  relieved  by  the  recurrence  ai 
those  instances  of  humanity  and  generosity,  whidi 
usually  chequer  the  narrative  of  the  most  despe- 
rate races  of  dei)redatoi's.  Condemned  from  tlieir 
origin  to  be  the  very  scavengers  of  Mahrattas, 
their  habits  and  character  took,  from  the  first,  a 
shape  suited  to  the  work  they  had  to  perform. 
Corn-age  and  enterprise  were  often  the  quaUties 
of  their  leaders,  and,  no  doubt,  of  many  of  their 
followers;  but,  amid  reverses  and  successes,  none 
appeal-  to  have  displayed  any  higher  virtues.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  not  one  of 
these  marauders  ever  established  a  claim  to  hi^ 
reputation  ;  all  ap]>ear  to  have  shared  in  the  ig- 
norance, the  meanness,  the  rapacity,  and  unfed? 
ing  cruelty,  by  which  they  were,  as  a  body^ 
distinguished.  The  narrative  of  such  a  race  htt 
very  little  variety.  Gurdee  Khan  left  lus  camp), 
or  Durrah,  as  it  wa^  now  called,  to  his  son  Lat 
Mahomed,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  £jmai 
Buksh.  The  power  of  this  chief,  however,  di^ 
not  remain,  as  he  wished,  in  his  family.     A  i 


*  On  asking  an  intelligent  old  Pindany,  vho  came  f 
on  ihe  part  of  Kurreem  Khan,  the  reason  o(  this  absence  of' 
high  character,  he  gave  me  a  short  and  tlirewd  aoawer. 
"  Our  occupation  (said  he)  was  incompatible  with  the  fine 
"  virtues  and  qualities  you  slate ;  and  I  suppose,  if  any 
"  of  our  people  ever  had  them,  the  firat  eflcct  of  such  good 
"  feeling  would  be,  to  make  tliem  leave  out  community." 
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ber  of  officers  established  independent  commapds. 
Of  Lai  Mahomed  little  is  said ;  and  Emam  Buksh, 
who  is  now  a  pensioner  in  Bhopal,  though  he  re- 
ceived a  village  from  Ahalya  Baee,  was  never  a 
leader  of  any  eminence.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Kauder  Buksh,  an  ignorant  but  brave  man, 
who  was  bom  in  the  Pindany  camp,  was  of  late 
years  the  chief  leader  of  this  tribe  in  Holkar's 
service.  The  vicissitudes  of  his  life  have  nothing 
beyond  the  common  events  of  a  Pindarry.  He 
surrendered  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
war  *,  and  is  now  settled  in  the  province  of  Go- 
ruckpoor  in  Hindustan,  a  dependant  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  British  government.  Of  the  others 
who  remained  with  the  house  of  Holkar  through- 
out the  late  scenes  of  distraction,  Tukoo  and  Ba- 
hadur Khan  were  the  two  next  in  rank  to  Kauder 
Buksh.  They  both  delivered  themselves  up,  and 
have  had  small  poitions  of  land  given  them,  which 
they  cultivate. 

The  followers  of  the  above  leaders  never 
amounted  to  more  than  four  or  five  thousand ;  but 
they  continued  faithful  throughout  to  the  family 
they  served,  and  obtained,  from  this,  the  distinct 
appellation  of  Holkar  Shahy,  or  adherents  to 
Holkar. 


•  When  this  man  surrendered  himself  to  me,  I  could 
hardly  believe,  from  his  manners  and  conversation,  that  he 
was  the  person  he  was  stated  to  be.  His  sole  merit  ap- 
peared to  be  his  courage. 

2  F  2 
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During  the  time  of  MuDiar  Row  and  Tukajee 
Holkar,  the  Pindarries,  who  always  encamped  se- 
parately, had,  when  within  the  Mahratta  tenito- 
ries  and  not  pennitted  to  plunder,  an  allowanoe, 
which  averaged  four  annas*,  or  a  quarter  of  i 
rupee,  a  day ;  and  they  farther  supported  tfaem- 
selves  by  employing  their  small  hones  and  bol- 
locks in  canying  grain,  forage,  and  wood,  ftr 
which  articles  the  Pindarry  bazar  was  the  grat 
mart  When  let  loose  to  pillage,  whkji  was  dt 
ways  the  case  some  days  before  the  aimy  entered 
an  enemy's  country,  all  allowances  stopped;  no 
restraint  whatever  .was  put  upon  these  fireebooln 
till  the  campaign  was  over,  when  the  Bffahiattt 
commander,  if  he  had  the  power,  generaify  seued 
the  Pindarry  chiefs,  or  surrounded  their  cainpi^ 
and  forced  them  to  yield  up  the  greater  part  rf 
their  booty.  A  knowledge  of  this  practice  led  the 
Pindarries  to  redouble  their  excesses,  that  th^ 
might  be  able  to  satisfy,  without  ruui,  the  ex- 
pected rapacity  of  their  employers. 

Till  the  period  of  the  insanity  of  Jeswunt  Ram 
Holkar,  the  Pindarry  chiefs,  who  served  Ui 
family,  were  kept  in  their  proper  gHnrtifl^ 
Although  they  commanded  large  bodies  of  mo^ 
they  were  never  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  pr^ 
sence  of  the  prince ;  and  when  Jeswunt  Row,  pre^ 
vious  to  his  expedition  to  the  Punjab,  met  Dowiet 


R-*-rpnno"''p  ^alfnA"^ny  Kngliih  mobevw 
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Row  Siiulia,  he  reproached  that  prince  for  the 
encouragement  he  had  given  the  Pindarry  ehiefe, 
by  liis  personal  intercourse  with  them,  and  by 
the  high  titles  and  gi'ants  of  land  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  men  unworthy  of  such  distinction. 
Jeswunt  Row  was  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of 
their  progress ;  and  one  of  his  favourite  plans 
was  their  complete  extirpation  ;  but  when  he  be- 
came insane,  Toolsah  Baee,  and  those  who  con- 
tended for  his  power,  sought  to  increase  their 
strength  by  every  means.  The  Pindarry  chiefs 
of  the  Holkar  Shahy  class,  consequently,  rose  into 
consideration ;  and  they  were  not  only  treated 
with  respect,  but  had  lands  assigned  them  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  followers. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Pindarry  chief 
Ghazce  u  Dcen,  when  he  died  at  Oojein,  left  two 
sons,  and  that  the  eldest,  Gurdee  Khan,  followed 
the  fortunes  of  MuUiar  Row  Holkar.  The  second 
son.  Shah  Baz  Khan*,  who  was  a  child  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  grew  up  entered  the 
service  of  Ranojee  Sindia,  whose  favour  raised 
him  to  a  command.  His  party,  from  the  first,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Pindarries.  Shah  Baz  attended 
Ranojee  into  Hindustan,  and  was  killed  in  an 
action  at  Tonk  in  the  Jeypoor  country.  He  left 
two  sons,  Hera  and  Burrun,  both  of  whom  become 


9  living  tlii'ii  at  his  n 


village   of  Mui.igon^. 
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distinguished  Pindarry  leaders  in  the  army  of 
Madhajee  Sindia,  with  which  they  were  employ- 
ed in  Hindustan.  "When  that  chief  died,  they 
came  to  Malwa.  Ha\Tng  encamped  with  about 
five  thousand  followers  nearBersiah*,  they  offered 
their  services  to  the  state  of  Bhopal,  tliat  they 
might,  under  the  sanction  of  its  prince,  invade 
175?.  and  lay  waste  the  levritoriea  of  Nagpoor,  with 
which  govemment  that  petty  state  was  then  at 
war.  This  occun-cd  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Chutta  Khan,  when  Raja  Himmut  Rao  was  in 
nominal  chaige  of  the  office  of  Dewan.  Caution 
prevented  the  offers  of  these  freebooters  (who  were 
deemed  adherents  of  the  family  of  Sindia)  Iietng 
accepted,  and  they  went  to  Nagpoor,  where 
Ragojee  Bhonslah  readily  entertained  them ;  and 
the  first  order  they  received  from  that  ])rince  vai 
to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Bhopal,  which  was 
then  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  This  service 
they  performed  so  effectually,  that  the  principaHt; 
has  not  to  this  day  recovered  the  miseries  and 
horrors  they  inflicted.  It  was  a  small  consolation 
to  those  who  suffered  from  the  cruel  ravages  of 
the  Pindarries,  that  the  avarice  of  the  Raja  of 
Nagpoor  was  so  excited  by  the  exaggerated  report 
of  the  booty  they  had  obtained,  that  he  not  only 
surrounded  and  plundered  their  camj)  when  they 


*  Kheolec  Ram  (wlio  ii 
peritxl  manager  ofBcrsiali. 


oe)  was  at  ihii 
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returned  to  his  capital,  but  seized  Burrun,  wlio 
died  in  confinement,  while  his  brother  Hera  fled 
to  Dowlet  Row  Sindia  at  Poona,  and  died  soon 
afterwards  at  Boorhanpoor. 

The  camp  of  Hera  descended  to  his  sons. 
Dost  Malionied  and  \Vasil  Mahomed,  who  con- 
tinued, tliroughout  a  career  wliich  was  attended 
by  the  common  vicissitudes  of  Pindarry  chiefs, 
professed  adherents  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  to 
whom  they  were  generally  obedient,  though  they 
shewed  on  some  occasions  little  resjiect  for  his 
orders.  Their  cantonment  was  usually  fixed  in 
the  Eastern  quarter  of  Malwa.  Dost  Mahomed 
died  some  years  ago,  and  the  sole  command  of  the 
Durrah  devolved  on  his  brother,  Wasil  Mahomed, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  leading  some  iHxlies 
of  freeljooters,  which  plundered  the  British  ter- 
ritories, and  in  consequence  incmred  the  just 
resentment  of  that  government.  When  the  Pin- 
danies  were  broken'  and  disj^rsed  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1817  and  18,  Wasil  Mahomed,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  a  solitary  fugitive, 
carne  to  Gualior,  where  he,  no  doubt,  thought 
Dowlet  Ilow  Sindia  would  still  protect  him. 
Though  he  dwelt  in  secret,  he  was  discovered 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  British  representative, 
who  demanded*  his  seizure  with  a  firmness  that 

Ml  not  to  be  evaded ;  and,  though  the  struggle 
'Iietter  from  the  Acting  Resident,  Captun  J.  Stewart,  to 
Chief  Secretary,  dated  SJlli  May,  1818. 
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between  the  fulfilment  of  his  engageuients  and 
feelings  of  honour  made  Sindia  hesitate,  he  was  at 
last  true  to  the  former,  and  delivered  up  the  Pin- 
darry  chief.  Wasil  Mahomed  was  sent  to  Gha- 
zipoor,  where  he  was  treated  by  the  magistrate 
with  every  kindness;  and  the  British  govemment, 
in  a  spirit  of  liberal  policy,  contemplated  forgiving 
his  crimes,  and  making  a  provision  for  him,  as 
it  had  done  for  others,  within  its  own  provinces. 
His  restless  spirit,  liowever,  could  not  brook  hi* 
degradation  and  confinement.  He  attempted  to 
escape,  but,  finding  his  design  discovered*,  he 
swallowed  poison,  which  he  had  prepared,  and 
perished  on  the  spot. 

The  camp  of  Bun-un  t.  after  he  was  made  i 
prisoner,  was  transferred  to  a  leader  namett 
Dooblah  Jemadar ;  at  whose  death  Ills  son  Rajun 
became  the  nominal  head;  but  the  real  autho- 
rity devolved  upon  a  bolder  cfiief,  who  raised 
himself  by  Ins  enei^y  and  enterprise  to  the  priiH 
cipal  command.  This  person,  whose  name  was 
Cheettoo,  was  a  native  of  Mewat  near  DelhL  He 
had  first  been  seized  as  a  slave,  and  next  adopted 
as  Kower,  or  son,  by  Dooblah  Khan  ;  and,  ufta , 
many  vicissitudes,  attained  such  rank  as  to  be 


Chief  Secreiary,  ISill 


•  Vide  Mr.    Birds    btt( 
October,  1819. 

t  When  Burruii  died,  his  son  Uadoo  Buksh,  who  v 
wilh  Kurreem,  did  not  succeed  to  any  Blitliorily.  Thw  a 
now  culttvaies  a  few  begalis  in  a  village  near  Bbopol. 
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praised  for  the  consideration  with  which  he  treated 
the  son  of  his  benefactor,  whom  he  continued 
to  consider  the  ostensible  head  of  the  camp. 
Cheettoo,  however,  in  this  and  most  other  acts  of 
his  life,  evinced  considerable  art  and  prudence. 
He  not  only  conciliated  the  Pindarries  by  attention 
to  Rajun,  for  whom  they  had  an  hereditary  re- 
spect, but  also  derived  great  benefit  from  being 
associated  with  a  man  of  known  humanity,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  good  faith  H'hich 
was  often  useful  to  the  trilies. 

It  has  l>een  before  stated,  that  all  the  Pindar- 
ries joined  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  when  he  came  to 
Central  India  in  a.  d.  1S04,  and  that  their  chiefs 
were,  through  the  recommendation  of  Sirjee  Row 
Ghatkia,  honoured  with  titles.  Those  of  Cheet- 
too* were  engraved  upon  his  seal,  and  he  at  this 
period  b^an  to  be  ranked  among  the  ablest,  as 
well  as  the  most  jrowerful,  of  his  class.  He  had, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  been  much  indebted 
to  Kurrceni  Khan,  in  whose  party  he  had  served  ; 
and  when  the  latter  escaped  from  Uowlet  Row 
Sindis,  Cheettoo  seemed  to  share  the  feelings  of 
other  Pindarries,  and  united  his  whole  force  ap- 
jiarently  to  assist  him  in  revenging  his  wrongs ; 


*  The  name  he  assumed  was  Nabob  Mahomed  Kunud 
Khan  Moostakeem  Jung  (or,  the  firm  in  war) ;  but  be  conti- 
nued to  be  known  by  hiK  original  appellation  of  Cheetloo, 
which  is  more  of  a  Hindu  ihan  a  Mahomedan  name:  it  was 
common  among  ihe  PiiidarriL-a  to  give  familiar,  and  abort 
appellaiionB. 
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but,  at  tlie  moment  when  the  union  of  these 
powerful  freebooters  alarmed  all  India,  the  wily 
Cheettoo  not  only  forsook  his  former  commander, 
but.  joining  his  enemies,  aided  to  effect  his  nii^J 
and  by  this  act  of  treachery  gaiued  the  statkfl 
to  which  he  aspired,  the  first  rank,  undisputc 
among  the  Pindaixy  leaders. 

Cheettoo  had  fixed  his  abode  amid  llie  r 
hills  and  wild  forests  that  lie  between 
Northern  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Viiidhyl 
mountains.  The  range  of  this  tract,  which  t 
possessed,  was  bounded  to  the  East  by  the  Bhof 
territories,  and  to  the  West  by  the  lands  of  i 
Raja  of  Baglee.  His  cantonments  were  near  tl 
village  of  Nimar  opposite  Hindia,  and  he  1 
self  resided  there,  or  at  Sutwass.  He  liad  t 
small  i>ossessions  on  the  table  land,  and  he  latterly 
established  his  authoiity  over  the  district  of  Tri- 
lein  in  Omutwarra.  Tliis  chief,  during  the  I 
years  of  his  power,  seldom  went  far  from  hca 
quarters ;  but  parties  from  his  camp,  which  n 
computed  at  twelve  thousand  horse,  ravaged  I 
eveiy  direction.  He  always  professed  all^ 
to  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  but  the  territories  of  t 
prince,  though  generally  spared,  were  not  exempl 
ed  from  occasional  attacks,  and  several  armies 
were,  in  consequence,  sent  from  Gualior  against 
him  and  other  leaders  of  Pindarries;  but  whether 
from  the  insincerity  of  the  prince,  the  weaknea 
ol'  tliose  employed,  the  mutinies  of  their  troi^  or 
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the  collision  of  interests,  which  continually  existed 
between  Sindia's  half-independent  delegates,  or 
all  these  causes  combined,  none  were  successful. 
Much  had  been  expected  from  an  expedition 
against  this  class  of  freebooters,  commanded  by 
Jean  Baptiste,  who  was  himself  a  brave,  energetic 
man,  and  had  under  him  one  of  the  most  efficient 
Campoos,  or  divisions  in  the  army ;  but  his  efforts 
(though  he  defeated  them  and  their  ally,  Jeswunt 
Row  Bhow)  terminated  in  his  concluding  a 
treaty,  by  which,  on  the  Pindarry  chiefs  agree- 
ing to  refrain  from  plunder,  and  to  furnish  a  body 
of  troops  to  serve  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  he  con- 
sented to  cede  to  them  specific  lands  for  their 
subsistence.  Many  causes  made  Sindia  hesitate* 
before  he  ventured  to  ratify  this  engagement; 
among  others  was  the  very  natural  one,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  lands,  of  which  his  Eu- 
ropean commander  had  thus  liberally  disposed, 
did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  the  Paishwah, 
the  Puar,  and  Holkar ;  and  though  he  had  often 
made  free  with  the  substance  of  their  power  and 
property,  he  had  on  most  occasions  pretended  to 
observe  forms  f  with  these  princes.  A  very  short 
period,  however,  satisfied  him,  that  he  must  either 

*  Vide  letter  from  the  Resident  at  Siodia's  court,  20th 
May,  1815. 

t  For  the  first  remark  ubie  deviation  from  an  observance  of 
the  forms  of  Mahratta  relations  on  the  part  of  Dowlet  Row 
Sindia,  vide  p.  136. 
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confirm  the  compact  intu  which  his  general  hai) 
filtered,  or  submit  to  have  hia  country  again 
plundered.  Sunnuds,  or  orders,  were,  in  conse- 
([uencc,  given  to  different  chiefs,  among  whmn 
Cheettoo  was  one  of  the  principaJ.  He  received 
grants  of  five  districts*  for  the  support  of  his 
troops.  This  was  tlie  first  occasion  on  which  he 
was  recognized  as  a  chief  in  the  exercise  of  legi- 
timate iiile ;  and  it  might  have  led,  at  no  distant 
date,  to  important  changes,  had  not  this  leader 
and  others  of  his  descrii>tion  been  so  Intoxicated 
with  success,  as  to  become  the  dupes  of  the  de- 
signing intrigues  of  imbecile  courts,  who,  wKUe 
they  dreaded  tlic  excesses  of  these  freelw 
sought  to  use  them  as  instruments  for  annoyi 
Iheir  enemies ;  but  to  command,  it  was  ne< 
to  <Uvidc  them,  and  to  this  object  the  effortsJ 
their  iwUcy  were  always  directed. 

Cheettoo  retired  from  Omutwarra,  after  t 
jiossession  of  the  lands  ceded  to  him,  to  his  c 
tonmcnts  on  the  Nerbudda;  and  dming  the  courst 
of  next  year  his  marauding  jiarties  were  encouD- 
tered  by  detachments  of  British  troops,  which 
A.D.  1916.  had,  in  consequence  of  the  suljsidiary  alliance  con- 
cluded with  the  Raja  of  Nagpoor.  advanced  to 
the  Southern  banks  of  that  river. 

In  the  following  year  the  British  armies  enten 

•  These  ilistricU)  were  Nimar,  Talli-iii,  Sutwass,  Kilch 
poor,  and  the  tribute  of  Rajgutb. 
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Central  India.  Cheettoo,  who  with  other  Pindany 
chiefs  had  been  denounced  as  a  criminal^  and  an 
enemy  of  the  public  peace,  left  his  fastnesses* 
without  an  effort  to  defend  them.  He  was  closely 
pursued  to  Aggur,  whence  he  went  to  the  skirts  of 
Mewar ;  but  on  the  approach  of  a  British  detach- 
ment towards  that  quarter,  he  again  fled,  and  re- 
turned, after  a  wide  circuit,  to  the  strong  country 
whence  he  had  been  at  first  expelled.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  had  no  rest.  His  main  body  was  attacked 
and  routed ;  and  his  followers,  when  divided,  were 
every  where  pursued  by  detachments  of  the  British 
army,  till  they  were  so  broken-spirited,  that  they 
became  the  prey  of  the  petty  Rajpoot  chiefs  and 
village  officers,  who  plundered  them  with  a  zeal 
and  activity  which  were  equally  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  gain,  and  a  recollection  of  the  miseries 
they  had  long  endured  from  these  base  and  cruel 
freebooters. 

Cheettoo  having  lost  his  power  without  making 
one  single  stru^le,  now  wandered  a  mere  ftigi- 
tive  with  his  associate  Rajun,  and  thirty  or 
forty  followers,  in  the  deep  and  almost  in- 
accessible woods  of  Eirwass,  the  Gondf  chief 
of  which,  who  had  been  before  united  with  him 

*  His  force,  when  he  commenced  this  flight,  amounted  to 
between  four  and  five  thousand  horse  of  all  descriptions.  He 
had  also,  when  at  Nimar,  five  small  guns  and  two  hundred 
infantry. 

^  Kooshal  Singh. 
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in  guilt,  was  still  in  secret  his  friend.  But  even 
here  he  soon  found  himself  so  pressed,  that  he  could 
not  remain.  He  had  heard  that  the  British  go- 
vernment had  pledged  itself  to  treat  the  Pindarry 
chiefs  who  surrendered,  with  mercy  and  generositr; 
but  }ii9  ignorance  could  not  understand  the  mo- 
tives of  such  conduct,  and  his  mind  continued  to 
waver  betwixt  the  hopes  of  pardon  and  the  feai 
of  punishment.  In  this  temper  he  repaired  to 
Bhopal,  apparently  to  seek  the  intercession  of  the 
Nabob;  but  when  he  seemed  to  have  giTen  him- 
self up,  his  agitated  mind  again  took  the  alann, 
and  he  fled  from  the  protection  he  had  the  mo- 
ment before  courted,  to  regain  his  former  haraits. 
which  a  division  of  the  British  army  had  now 
approached,  and  begun  to  penetrate  with  a  num- 
ber of  detachments.  Though  the  offers  to  Cheettoo 
were  repeated,  his  alarm,  ctiiefly  excited  by  a  feai 
of  transportation*,  prevented  his  accepting  then: 
and  when  the  better  sense  of  Rajun  induced  Him 
to  sultmit,  and  sec\ire  a  respectable  provisioa, 
Cheettoo  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  and  proceeded  to 
the  fortress  of  Asseer,  whence  he  was  sununooetl 


"  The  Natives  of  the  interior  of  India  term  t 
Kala  Pnnee,  or  black  water,  (alluding  to  thesea,)  aod  have  in 
indescribable  tiorror  at  it.  An  agent  of  mine,  vtho  wii  fat 
some  days  with  Cheettoo,  told  me  he  raved  contiDuall;  abooi 
Kala  Panee,  and  that  one  of  his  followers  assured  him,  when 
the  Pindarry  chief  slept,  he  uied  in  hia  dreams  to  repeat  that 


dreaded  words  aloud. 
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to  join  Appah  Saheb,  the  Ex-Raja  of  Nagpoor, 
who  had  escaped  from  confinement,  and  was  col- 
lecting adherents  among  the  Mahadeo  hills.  The 
Pindarry  chief  now  became  the  guide  of  this 
prince  to  the  vicinity  of  Asseer;  but  he  had 
hardly  reached  that  place  of  &ncied  security, 
when  an  English  detachment  forced  his  small 
body  of  followers  to  disperse.  Qieettoo  fled»  with 
his  son  and  five  remaining  adherents,  towards  his 
former  place  of  refuge,  the  jungles  of  Eirwass; 
but  he  was  closely  pursued  by  numerous  small 
parties,  while  others  occupied  every  place  from 
which  he  could  derive  a  day's  food.  His  last 
friend,  Kooshal  Singh  of  Elirwass,  came  into  one 
of  the  British  camps  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
concealing  him,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  the 
aid  even  of  robbers  being  withheld  frx>m  this 
once-celebrated  leader,  who  was  now  tracked, 
like  a  hunted  animal,  through  the  jimgles,  by 
the  prints  of  his  horse's  hoo&  *•  Driven  by  the 
increasing  vigour  of  the  pursuit  from  every  weU- 
known  haunt,  forced  by  hunger  to  separate  from 
his  son  and  his  last  companions,  Qieettoo,  while 
seeking  shelter  in  a  deep  recess  of  the  forest,  was 
sprung  upon  and  killed  by  a  tiger.  When  ac- 
counts of  this  event  were  brought  to  a  local 


*  He  rode  a  hone  with  remarkable  large  hoois;  a 
measure  of  this  animal's  foot  was  obtained,  and  the  flight  of 
Cheettoo  literally  tracked  by  it. 
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officer    of    Holkar's     government,    he    bast* 
to  the   spot.     The  horse,  saddle,  sword*, 
ments,   some    money,    and    some    recent 
he  had  obtained  from  the  Ex-Raja  of  Ni 
and    i>art    of   the    Irody    of   the    Pindarry 
were  found,  where  he  iiad  been  fii'st  seized 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  estabUshing  his  dei 
beyond  all  doubt,  they  traced  the  tiger  to  hb  di 
and  though  the  animal,  alarmed  at  their  appi 
had  left  it,  they  discovered  the  bead  of  Ch( 
in  a  iierfect  state,  which  they  afterwards  br( 
to  the  English  camp  then  besieging  Aaseerj 
in  confirmation  of  the  facts  they  asserted, 
however,  eoidd  not  now  be  doubted,  and  the  hi 
of  the  Pindarry  was  given  for  interment  to 
unfortunate  Maiionied  Punnab,  his  son,  who 
made  prisoner  the  day  after  his  father's  deatli. 
This  youth  had  been  deaf  from  his  infancy,  and 
possessed  but  a  weak  intellect :  he  was,  in  conse- 
quence, deemed  more  an  object  of  charity  than 
punishment.     Besides,  criminal  as  he  was,  the  hte 
of  his  father  Iiad  l>een  such  as  to  excite  commise- 
ration, and  to  satisfy  justice.     Mahomed  Pnnnal), 
therefore,  was  released,  and  transferred  to  the 


*  Holkar's   local   ofBcer  sent  these  articles 
Watson,  who  was  in  command  of  the  detachments  on 
North  bank  of  the  Nerbudda. 

t  The  head  was  brought  to  me  by  Nanah,  n  Brahmin 
Zemindar  of  Kantapoor,  the  district  in  which  Checttoo  wii 
killed. 


inaD,    I 
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vernment  of  Holkar,  from  whom  he  has  received 
a  few  fields  for  subsistence. 

The  Pmdarry  leader  Kurreem  Khan,  who  at  one 
period  attained  greater  power  and  independence 
than  any  of  his  rivals,  states  himself*  to  be  the 
son  of  Mahomed  Dawud,  who  oonunanded  a  body 
of  plwiderers  in  the  service  of  the  Paishwah  Rago- 
bah.  According  to  his  own  accoimt,  he  was  bom 
near  Bersiah ;  and  the  eariiest  event  of  which  he 
had  any  recollection  was,  his  &ther^s  being  killed, 
when  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Shahpoor;  on 
which  his  unde,  Yar  Mahomed,  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  camp.  This  latter  chief  served 
Ragobah  till  the  latter  joined  the  English,  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  Madhajee  Sindia,  with 
whom  he  proceeded  to  Hindustan,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  nephew  was  twenty  years  of 
age. 

Kiirreem  states,  that  he  had  received  a  promise 
from  Madhajee  Sindia  of  a  settlement  in  Malwa, 
into  which  he  came  with  De  Boigne*s  army,  and 
was  present  at  the  defeat  of  Holkar's  troops  near 
the  Lakheree  Ghaut.  The  correctness  of  these 
facts  may  be  doubted;  for,  several  years   after- 

*  This  chief,  who  delivered  himself  up  to  me,  remained 
a  long  time  in  my  camp.  I  requested  him  to  dictate  {he 
cannot  write)  an  account  of  his  life,  which,  though  full  of 
exaggeration,  is  no  doubt  correct  in  the  general  (acts,  and  I 
have  found  it  useful  by  comparing  it  with  other  accounts. 

VOL.  I.  2  G 
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tvards,  when  Hera  and  Bumm  offered  their  i 
v-icea  to  the  Bhopal  government,  and  on  h«ng 
refiised  became  the  scourges  of  that  state,  Kur- 
reein.  who  shared  in  the  spoils,  was  only  at  the 
head  of  five  oi'  six  hundred  men.  He  fled  from 
Nagpoor  on  the  confinement  of  Bumio,  and  joiiih 
ed  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  wlio  had  just  asceiuk^ 
the  Musnud,  and  was  pre]>aring,  with  other  Ma] 
ratta  chiefs,  to  attack  the  Nizam.  In  the  hlnod» 
less  but  eventftil  campaign  that  ensued,  Kurreai 
asserts  that  he  gained  more  plunder  than  ever  1 
did  at  any  other  (leriod  of  his  life.  His  fears  fi 
this  Ijooty  induced  him  to  leave,  or  rather  to  t 
cape  from,  Sindia's  army  in  the  Deckan,  and  c 
to  Central  India,  whei-e,  on  his  arrival,  he  offers 
his  services  to  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  by  whom  II 
was  entertained,  and  directed  to  attend  KuireoB 
u  Deen  to  reinforce  his  brother  Ameer  Khan,  viH 
had  recently  been  obUged  to  retreat  from  SaugoC 
Kiirreein  Khan  was  now  the  commander  of  h 
I  ween  two  and  three  thousand  horse;  but  a 
prehensions  for  the  safety  of  his  property  mtdb 
this  wary  leader  soon  withdraw  himself  fVvHb  A 
sen-ice  of  Jeswwnt  Row;  and  while  he  entresUi 
to  he  again  admitted  among  the  adherents  of  Sift^ 
dia,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  Amwlr 
Khan,  from  whom  he  solicited  an  asyliun  for  hk 
family.  The  Patan  chief,  anxious  to  swell  the 
number  of  his  adherents,  compUed  with  his  rfr 
quest ;  but  he  had  soon  cause  to  repent  of  tbi* 
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connexion,  for,  when  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  Kiureeni  formed  a  jiinction 
with  other  Pindarry  leaders,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  and  districts  of  ShujahaJpoor : 
iu  the  possession  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Bersiah, 
which  he  had  recently  conquered  from  the  Puar 
family,  he  was  confirmed  by  Sindia,  when  that 
prince  returned  from  the  Deckao,  after  his  mi- a- d.  1804. 
successful  campaign  against  the  English. 

Kurreem  Khan,  who  had  Imbcu  created  a  nabob  A.D.ieoa. 
by  Sindia,  manied  a  lady  of  that  branch  of  the 
family  of  Bho^ial  which  is  settled  at  Itathgiirh  ;  a 
cunnexion  which  he  expected  would  increase  his 
respectability,  and  promote  the  ambitious  views 
which  he  at  this  period  entertained.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Sindia  and  Holkar, 
wbo  were  both  engaged  on  the  frontiers  of  Hiu- 
duntan,  he  added,  by  conquest,  several  rich  dis- 
tricts* to  those  lie  l»efore  pasaessed.  He  was  now 
at  the  very  zenith  of  his  power,  and  a  Kndany 
chief  appeared  for  the  6rst  time  on  the  point  of 
becoming  the  prince  of  a  regular  state.  Kurreem 
certainly  cherished  tliis  ambition,  and  was  active 
m  preparing  means  to  effect  his  object  He  en- 
listed a  thousand  in&ntry,  and  cast  two  guns, 
nhicfaa  with  two  he  befiire  possessed,  constituted 

*  A*hts,  Sehore,  Itchanur,  Sarungpoor,  and  Shahjehan- 
poor,  were  on  ihis  occasion  subjeeteU  to  Kurreem  Khan's 
authority. 
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his  park  of  artillery.  He  also  formed  a  Pagah.  or 
body  of  household  troops,  amounting  to  twelve 
hundred,  whieh,  added  to  ten  thousand  Pindarria 
now  under  liis  eominand,  made  him  truly  formi- 
dable. An  invitation  from  Ghous  Mahomed,  >f 
has  been  already  noticed,  carried  Kurreem  tO 
Bhopal;  but  the  poverty  of  that  state,  and  ( 
gallantry  and  enterprise  of  Vizier  Mahomed,  soOU 
obliged  him  to  renounce  the  hoi>es  he  had  itt» 
dulged  of  increasing  his  territories  in  that  quarter^ 
TTiis  effort  had  just  failed,  when  he  was  sun 
moned  to  attend  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  who  I 
under  various  pretences,  advanced  from  his  cajnti 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  him.  TTiis  ^ 
however,  difficidt  to  accompUsIi  by  open  force 
art  was  therefore  resorted  to,  and  never  was  moB 
consummate  cunning  displayed  than  by  the  Mah^ 
ratta  prince  on  this  occasion.  Success  liad  infll 
ted  the  vanity  and  aiigmented  the  self-.confidenoetjj 
of  the  Pindarry  leader,  who  advanced  to  meet  I 
superior,  to  whom  he  professed  allegiance,  with  I 
state  hardly  inferior  to  his  own.  Dowlet  RaWi 
who  had  encamped  near  the  fortress  of  SutttfiB* 
baree,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bersiah,  at  first  flatt^rcl 
Kurreem  with  the  hoi^s  of  giving  him  that  stroi^ 
hold,  when  it  was  reduced.  To  give  full  weigh* 
to  these  flattering  delusions,  Sindia  proposed  ta 
jiay  a  visit  to  KuiTeem  Khan,  who,  though  in 
general  sufficiently  wary  and  cautious,  seems  t9 
have  f«en  completely  the  dupe  of  his  own  exagge- 
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rated  anticipations  of  splendid  fortune.  A  Mus- 
nud*,  or  throne,  of  rupees,  made  one  part  of  the 
present  he  bestowed  upon  his  visitor.  Sindia  pre- 
tended at  this  visit,  and  for  several  days  after- 
wards, to  be  quite  delighted  with  the  abilities  he 
discovered  in  Kurreem,  who,  he  declared,  possessed 
the  combined  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
man, which  he  had  so  long  sought  for  in  vain. 
All  the  requests  of  the  Pindarry  chief  were  readily 
complied  with,  and  he  asked,  in  addition  to  what 
he  had  been  before  promised,  several  valuable  dis- 
tricts, and  proffered  security  for  an  advance  ofA.  D.1807. 
four  lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees,  on  these  places 
being  given  up  to  him.  The  Sunnuds  were  di- 
rected to  be  prepared,  and  a  rich  dress  of  inves- 
titure was  ostentatiously  made  ready.  Some  of 
the  older  Pindarries,  who  had  seen  their  chiefs 
on  former  occasions  seized  and  plundered,  were 
not  remiss  in  their  warnings  to  Kurreem,  whom 
they  reminded  of  Mahratta  treachery;  but  he  had 
satisfied  himself  of  his  perfect  security,  and  Sindia 
had  managed  either  to  bribe  or  deceive  every  in- 
dividual in  whom  he  reposed  confidence. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  his  departure  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  districts,  Kiureem  was  in- 


*  The  Musnud  was  made  of  specie  to  the  amount  of  one 
lack  and  twenty-five  thousand  rupees,  which  was  covered 
with  a  rich  clotli,  on  wliicli  Sindia  was  seated.  This  mode 
of  making  a  present  to  a  superior  who  condescends  to  visit 
an  inferior,  is  very  usual  in  India. 
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vited  to  pay  his  last  visit,  at  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  complete  what  remained  of  the  settle- 
ment of  his  affairs.  He  came  with  few  atten- 
dants, and  was  received  with  singular  honour. 
The  Sannuds  were  called  for,  dresses  were  made 
ready,  and  every  thing,  in  short,  that  could  liiH 
suspicion  took  place.  The  farce,  however,  ap^- 
preached  its  conclusion.  Sindia  having  retired 
on  some  pretext,  armed  men  rushed  from  behind 
the  tent  walls,  and  the  vain-glorious  Pindarry, 
with  some  of  his  principal  adherents  *,  were 
made  prisoners.  A  cannon  being  fired  to  an- 
nounce that  the  first  part  of  the  scheme  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  troops  which  had  been  drawn  up 
shew  resi>ect  to  Kurreem,  as  well  as  those  that' 
were  to  accompany  him  to  the  countries  assigned' 
to  him,  moved,  the  moment  they  heard  the  signal 
against  the  Pindarry  camp.  The  followers 
Kurreem  took  early  alarm,  but,  though  few  weK! 
killed,  they  lost  almost  all  their  property,  and  t! 
army  of  Sindia,  glutted  with  plunder,  extolled  the' 
abilities  of  their  chief,  who  had  shewn  on  thi* 
occasion  such  proficiency  in  the  art  which  con- 
stitutes the  highest  quality  of  a  Mahratta  prince 
and   his   fame   was   doubly   enhanced,    from  \at' 


*  Kurreeni's  brother,  Hera,  did  not  accompany  hyn  t$ 
the  Durbar.  He  vas,  however,  taken  by  Sindia's  troops 
who  attacked  ihe  Findarry  camp. 
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force  being  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  free- 
booter's whom  he  had  so  successfully  entrapped. 

The  news  of  Kurreem's  disasters  was  carried 
with  incredible  celerity  to  his  family  at  Shujahal- 
poor,  where  his  treasure  and  property,  said  to  be 
very  great,  were  deposited.  His  mother,  though 
extremely  old,  acted  with  much  enei^.  She  in- 
stantly loaded  all  that  was  portable,  and  fled  to- 
wards the  jungles  of  Baglee,  where  she  was  joined 
by  a  large  body  of  Pindanies.  But,  as  the  dread 
of  Sindia's  power  made  all  in  that  quarter  refuse 
her  shelter,  she  moved  to  the  Westward,  and 
found  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  territories  of  Zalim 
Singh,  the  regent  of  Kotah. 

Kurreem  was  for  four  years  kept  prisoner  at 
Gualior;  but,  though  strictly  watched,  his  con- 
finement was  not  severe.  He  had  directed  his 
Pindarries  to  plunder  every  where,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  territories  of  Sindia.  They  acted 
in  small  parties ;  one  of  the  largest  that  kept  to- 
gether, was  that  under  his  nephew,  Namdar 
Khan.  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  after  long  refiising 
to  release  the  Pindarry  chief,  was  at  last  tempted 
by  an  offer  of  six  lacks  of  rupees;  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  and  one  lack  more  to  the  officers 
of  the  court  by  whom  this  settlement  was  nego- 
tiated, Kurreem  obtained  the  security  of  Zalim 
Singh.  After  his  release,  an  effort  was  made  to 
obliterate  past  occurrences,   by  bestowing   upon 
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liitri  the  most  honourable  presents,  and  treating 
him  with  every  mark  of  distinction.  But  the 
wound  he  had  received  was  too  deep  to  be  eafdly 
healed ;  and  he  no  sooner  regained  his  liberty 
and  re-assembled  his  Pindarries,  who  came  to 
join  him  from  every  quarter,  than  he  commenced 
his  depredations,  and,  settling  himself  at  Shuja- 
halpoor,  was  soon  in  possession  of  more  extcnsiTe 
territories  than  before  his  captivity. 
I  A.  D.  18118.  At  this  (jeriod  KuiTeem  was  joined  by  thewlud^ 
force  of  Cheettoo,  whose  junction,  connected  with, 
the  relations  of  friendship  that  were  known  to. 
subsist  between  these  cliiefs  and  Ameer  Khan^ 
then  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  poivcr,  caused  i 
most  serious  sensation  throiighoiit  all  India;  qoc 
was  it  a  causeless  fear.  The  host  of  jilandere 
that  one  leading  spirit  might  have  directed  to  any 
given  point,  could  not  have  then  Ijeen  less  thi 
sixty  thousand  horse.  The  combination  was,  forton 
nately,  of  short  duration.  Kurreem  Khan,  whose 
disposition  was  violent,  was  led  by  his  rcsentmeni 
against  Dowlet  Row  to  commit  great  excesses  iii 
his  dominions.  That  prince,  ashamed  and  alarmed 
at  the  consequences  of  his  own  weak-sighted  and 
avaricious  policy,  which  had  let  loose  such  a  scouri 
on  his  country,  directed  one  of  his  princijial  coin- 
manders,  Juggoo  Bappoo,  to  march  inunediatelli 
against  the  PindaiTj  chief,  and  to  make  everj 
effort  to  effect  his  destruction.  Cheettoo,  who  hadi 
previously  some  difference   with    Kurreem, 
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easily  persuaded  to  join  against  him;  and  Kur- 
reem*s  camp  was  attacked  and  routed  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Omutwarra.  He  fled  from  the  field  to 
the  country  of  Kotah.  The  wary  ruler  of  that 
state,  however,  not  desiring  to  offend  Sindia,  en- 
treated his  former  friend  to  keep  at  a  distance; 
but  while  he  advised  him  personally  to  seek  the 
protection  of  Ameer  Khan,  he  furnished  an  asylum 
to  his  family  and  property. 

Ameer  Khan,  to  whom  Kurreem  went,  on  pre- 
text of  recommending  him  to  the  favour  of  Tool- 
sah  Baee,  made  him  over  to  Ghuffbor  Khan, 
with  whom  he  remained  under  restraint,  amid 
the  revolutions  of  Holkar's  government,  for  a 
period  of  three  years;  during  which  his  camp, 
acting  generally  under  Namdar  Khan,  was  engaged 
in  various  operations,  principally  at  the  siege  of 
Bhopal;  a  service  on  which  the  nephew  of  Kur- 
reem obtained  much  personal  credit;  Init  his  uncle, 
who  always  maintained  a  correspondence  witli 
him,  asserts  in  his  narrative  that  lie  only  acted  in 
strict  conformity  with  his  orders. 

A  few  months  before  the  British  troops  entered 
Malwa,  Kurreem  Khan  made  his  escape  frmu 
Holkar's  camp,  and  joined  his  adhenrnts  Bi  Ik^f"^ 
siah.  He  states  as  tlie  tntAive  iji  bis  vAHiAmi. 
upon  this  occasion,  thai  )m  n^vad  a  fetter  fr*m$ 
Dowkrt  Raw  Sindia,  tf1U^$$n  ^^^  ^^^^T  ^^  ^^^^"^ 
the  pai^t,  arid  r*^iA^ft^  b^«  Um$i^^  |ifM^'«W^^I«^  littl 
to   add  AjAiVd   aiid   *Al^    4M#t^i##  \m9vuk'ii   \i^' 
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AD.tHi7.  would  act  in  concert  with  the  Mahratta  coufe-' 
deracy  against  the  English  in  an  approactuog  war 
with  that  nation. 

When  the  British  detachments  were  on  the 
point  of  crossing  the  Nerbudda,  Kiureera  Kbao 
(according  to  his  own  statement)  joined,  in  con- 
fomiity  with  Dowlet  Row  Sindin's  orders,  the 
camp  of  Wasil  Mahomed;  and  they  were  withiB 
seven  coss  of  Narwar,  and  only  forty  coss  I 
Gualior,  to  which  place  they  had  been  i 
when  a  special  and  confidential  Brahmin  came 
from  Sindia,  directing  them  to  keep  at  a  distance, 
as  he  was  so  situated  by  the  advance  of  ( 
British  armies  that  he  could  ^ve  them  no  i 
tection. 

This  intelligence  threw  the  freelwoters  into  ^ 
may  and   indignation :    a   resolution    was 
diately  taken  to    march   to   the  Westward, 
join  Holkar's  army,  which,  they  heard,  had  | 
ceeded   from  the  borders  of  the    Kotah  coubI 
towards  Mahidpoor. 

TTiough  resentment  at  what  they  deemed  1 
dia's  defection  from  a  contest  to  which  he  . 
invited  them,  made  them  plunder  as  niuch  ] 
they  could  of  his  country,  their  principal  i 
now  was  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  Evay 
day  brought  reports  of  British  corps  advancing 
in  all  directions;  by  the  operations  of  which  Kiir- 
\.  D.  1817.  •^''in  was  so  harassed  and  alarmed,  that,  after  en- 
tering Ilan-owtee,  he  coidd  only  escape  by  abaiv-. 
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ling  his  family  and  great  part  of  his  baggage*; 
ich  he  did,  and  pushed  on  without  a  halt  to 
Q  Holkar's  army,  then  encamped  near  Mundis- 
.  The  Pindarries  with  Kurreem  were  so  re- 
ced  by  their  flight,  that  they  did  not,  when 
^y  reached  Holkar,  exceed  five  thousand  mm. 
I  offer  of  their  services  was  made,  which  was 
ected  by  the  ministers  of  that  prince,  who  had, 
^sequent  to  the  battle  of  Mahidpoor,  no  thoughts 
t  how  to  save  themselves  from  ruin ;  and  after 
few  days  of  hesitation,  Kurreem  Khan  was 
sired  by  Ghuffoor  Khan  to  take  his  departure^ 
the  British  army  was  advancing,  and  the  proxi- 
ty  of  the  Pindarries  woidd  prevent  Holkar 
m,  making  peace.  They  marched  towards  Ja« 
id,  where  their  own  quarrels,  and  the  advance 

British  detachments,  soon  compelled  them  to 
)arate.  Kurreem,  wearied  out  with  Csitigue, 
ticealed  himself  in  the  town;  while  his  camp, 
der  Namdar  Khan,  went  back  from   Mewar 

Malwa,  and,  when  near  Goi^^raur,  fell  in  with 
British  corps,  by  which  it  was  so  comjAietely 
iited,  that  its  leaden,  despairing  of  all  saooeas, 
stened  to  BhopaU  where  they  implored  the  Ns* 
b  to  become  their  intercestor;  and  thin  early 
bmission  obtained  not  only  a  liberal  pnm$Um 
r  Namdar  Khan,  bat  secored  to  a  great  pro* 


*  KurreciD  Kbaxi »  wiitr  smd  pan  cf  hm  yntfffty  wrrt 
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jiortion  of  }iis  followers  the  kind  and  humane  c 
sidcration  of  the  British  government. 

KuiTeem's  career  now  drew  to  its  terminatioB 
He  was  concealed  in  one  of  the  meanest  houses  B 
Jawud,  when  that  place  was  taken  by  the  Englirf 
troops.  He  afterwards  escaped,  and  wandered  fii 
some  days  on  foot  and  alone  in  a  mendicant 
dress,  in  equal  danger,  according  to  his  own  i 
presentation,  of  perishing  from  fatigue  and  fro 
hunger.  Having  at  length  comnninicated  his  sit 
atioii  to  Ghuffoor  Khan,  he  followed  the  advi 
given  hiin  Iiy  this  Patan,  and  tlirew  himself  01 
conditionally  *  on  the  mercy  of  the  British  gover 
ment,  by  which  he  was  treated  with  considerati) 
and  liberality.  He  is  now,  with  his  numer 
family,  settled  in  the  province  of  Goruckpoo^ 
where  lands  have  Iieen  allotted  for  his  support 
and  where,  could  he  forget  the  dreams  of  hig 
fortune  in  which  he  once  indulged,  and  learn  wi 
dom  from  the  strange  vicissitudes  he  lias  endure4i 
he  might  still  be  happy. 

In  this  short  sketch  of  the  lives  of  their  prioi 
cipal  chiefs,  we  have  all  that  can  be  desired  of  tJ 
history  of  the  Pindarries,  who,  from  their  cob 
position  and  habits,  never  could  take  substantM 
shape  as  a  state  or  nation.  They  might,  and  cB 
cause  revolutions;  hut  it  was  impossible  for  thai 
to  rise,  ujwn  such  events,  into  permanent  powe( 


'  He 


0  my  camp  at  Nccnibalierro. 
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They  could  not  take  root  in  the  soil  without  losing 
their  character ;  because  every  civil  establishment, 
however  rude,  was  opposed  to  their  fundamental 
institutions,  which  were  framed  for  a  state  of  con- 
stant war  against  all  government. 

The  Pindarries  were  principally  dangerous 
from  their  existing  among  governments,  none  of 
which  was  powerful  enough  to  subdue  them,  and 
their  being  themselves  constitutionally  incapable 
of  settling  into  a  community,  possessing  any  in- 
terest in  the  general  tranquillity;  but  this  con- 
dition, while  it  made  them  formidable  to  weak 
and  distracted  states,  rendered  them  incapable  of 
resisting  the  resolute  attack  of  a  strong  and  vi- 
gorous government.  Superficial  observers  thought 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  destroy 
these  freebooters.  But  it  was  evident  that  they 
could  not  exist  without  a  home  or  without  sup- 
port. To  drive  them  from  the  territories  they 
possessed,  to  identify  with  them  all  who  gave 
them  aid  or  protection,  was  the  only  mode  by 
which  the  great  and  increasing  evil  could  be  re- 
medied. No  measures  were  ever  more  wisely 
planned,  more  vigorously  piu^ued,  or  more  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  than  those  adopted  for 
their  suppression.  There  remains  not  a  spot  in 
India  that  a  Pindarry  can  call  his  home.  They 
have  been  hunted  like  wild  beasts;  numbers  have 
been  killed ;  all  have  been  ruined.  Those  who 
adopted  their  cau.se  have  fallen.    They  were  early 
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in  tlic  contest  stiunncd  Like  a  cont^on;  and  eveo 
the  villi^rs,  whom  they  so  recently  oppressed, 
were  among  the  foremost  to  attack  them.  Thdr 
principal  leaders  have  either  died,  suhinitted, 
been  made  captives ;  while  their  followers,  i 
the  exception  of  a  few,  whom  the  liberality  a 
consideration  of  tlie  British  government  ha«| 
aided  to  become  industrious,  are  lost  in  that  | 
pulation,  from  the  dregs  of  which  they  originaflj 
issued.  A  minute  investigation  only  can  discovi 
these  once  formidable  disturbers,  concealed  < 
they  now  are  among  the  lowest  classes,  who 
they  are  making  some  amends  for  past  atrocitiii 
by  the  l^enefit  which  is  derived  from  their  labc 
in  restoring  trade  and  cultivation.  These  & 
hooters  had  none  of  the  prejudices  of  caste, 
they  belonged  to  all  tribes.  They  never  had  eithi 
the  pride  of  soldiers,  of  family,  or  of  countr 
so  that  they  wei-e  bound  by  none  of  those  t 
which,  among  many  of  the  communities  in  lad 
assume  an  almost  indestructible  character.  Othi 
plunderers  may  arise  from  distempered  timet 
bnt,  as  a  body,  the  Pindarries  are  so  effectual 
destroyed,  that  their  name  is  already  almost  fm 
gotten,  though  not  five  years  are  passed  since  i 
spread  terror  and  dismay  over  all  India. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Tht  Rrijpoot  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  Central  India. 

The  rise  of  the  principal  Rajpoot  families  in 
Central  India  has  been  already  noticed:  some  of 
these  have,  since  the  Mahrattas  invaded  that 
region,  acted  no  inconsiderable  part;  and,  though 
they  all  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  many  have  pre- 
served the  independent  government  of  their  own 
lands ;  while  others,  though  subdued,  have  gained 
celebrity  by  the  courage  and  perseverance  with 
which  they  defended  their  possessions  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  invaders.  An  account 
of  a  family  that  has  been  completely  ruined,  and 
of  one  that  has  beyond  all  others  prospered 
during  the  convulsions  which  have  afHicted  this 
part  of  India,  with  a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  lesser  chie&,  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  recent  history  of  this 
class  of  petty  rulers. 

The  origin  of  the  Ragoogurh  chiefs  has  been 
already  mentioned ;  the  sequel  of  their  history  is 
remarkable,  and  exhibits  in  strong  colours,  both 
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the  character  of  the  Rajjx)ots  and  of  their  enemies 
the  Mahrattas.  The  Chowan  Rajpoots  of  Ra- 
googurh  have  been  always  distinguislied  by  the 
name  of  Kychee.  They  trace  their  descent  from 
the  first  princes  of  the  Kajpoot  race  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  Bhats,  or  traditionary  banL^,  thev 
ixjssessed  a  principality  in  Central  ludia  before 
the  Moghuls  conquered  that  country ;  but  of  llii-' 
there  is  no  distinct  record,  though  we  find  them 
at  a  remote  date  the  possessors  of  Gagroon  ou 
the  Kalee  Sind.  Ghureeb  Doss,  a  distinguished 
chief  of  this  family,  was  an  Orarali  of  some  rank 
at  the  court  of  Akber;  where  his  services  gained 
him  such  favour  with  the  Emperor,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  former  possession  of  Gagroon  and  other 
lands,  he  received  a  grant  of  the  town  and  distrid 
of  Seronge.  This  chief  left  three  sons,  of  whom 
the  first,  Lai  Singh*,  succeeded  :  he  founded  I 
googurh,  where,  it  is  stated,  he  was  honot 
by  a  visit  from  Shah  Jehan,  by  whom  he  y 
treated  with  singular  favour  and  distinction. 

Lai  Singh  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  « 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Dhuruj  Singh,  whfl 
apiK?ars  to  have  been  very  successful  in  all  the 
petQ"  wars  which  he  waged  with  his  neighbours. 
The  reputation  of  this  prince  was  high.     The 


•  The  descendants  of  this  chief  arc  called  Lnlawnt ;  ihoK 
of  his  brother  IJeeja  Singh.  Bejawui :  the  third  nan  of  Gbu- 
rceb  DosB  died  eliildlcis. 
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reigning  Rnja»  of  Jeypoor  and  Odeypoor  both 
isitcd  him,  and  each  of  them  married  one  of 
his  daughters.  Dhuruj  Singh  was  slain  in  an 
affray  with  the  Aheer  tribe,  whom  he  had  been 
long  engaged  in  reducing  to  order.  Hia  eldest 
30n,  Guj  Singh,  was  expelled  by  his  hali-brother, 
Bickermajet*,  who  was  supported  by  the  Raja  of 
Jeypoor,  to  whom  his  sister  was  married.  The 
Rana  of  Odeyjioor,  who  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Guj  8ingh,  armed  to  vindicate  his  right ; 
but  the  death  of  the  latter  terminated  the  contest. 
His  only  son,  Indur  Singh,  being  unable  to 
struggle  against  his  imcle,  remained  inactive  till 
the  latter  died,  leaving  the  principality  to  his  son, 
Bulbudder  Singh;  against  whom  a  jiowerful  com- 
bination was  formedf  by  the  neighbouring  Hindu 
princes  in  favour  of  Indur  Singh,  who  was,  how- 
ever,  slain  in  one  of  the  first  actions  that  took 
piste.  About  this  [leriod  the  Mahrattas  invaded 
Central  India.  When  tlie  Paishwah  Bajerow  was 
at  Saugoi-  on  his  way  to  Hindustan,  some  dif- 
ference arose  between  hirn  and  Bulbudder  Singh  ; 
but  the  latter,  who  is  noticed  among  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  appears  ultiinately 
to  have  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with 

*  He  ii  caI1c<I  in  one  of  the  genealogical  accounts,  Bicker 

I  There  were  no  Itss  tliin  fourteen  Rajas  in  the  cnmbina- 
tiim  armed  against  Bulbudder  Singh. 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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the  invaders ;  and  we  find  him,  throughout  his 
campaigns,  one  of  the  favourite  friends  and  coiii- 
[Kinions  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  after  whose  death 
he  accompanied  Junkojeo  Sindia  to  Marwar,  and 
was  with  that  leader  when  he  was  assassinated 
at  Nagore.  After  this  event,  Bulliudder  Singh 
returned  to  Ragoogiirh.  where  he  died,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the  principality 
to  his  son  Bulwunt  Singh,  whose  administration 
commenced  and  closed  with  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes. This  ])rince  had  no  sooner  succeeded  his 
father,  than  Madhajee  Sindia  demanded  from  him 
A.D.i780.the  cession  of  particular  districts,  in  compen- 
sation of  tril>ute ;  and  some  years  afterwards* 
on  pretext  of  his  having  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  British  government,  with  whicli  the 
Mahratta  leader  was  then  at  war,  he  attacked  the 
fort  of  Ragoogiu'h,  and.  Having  captured  it,  and 
made  the  Raja  and  his  young  son,  Jey  Singh, 
prisoners,  confiscated  the  projierty  and  territories 
of  the  family. 

The  Mahratta  chief  was  not  long  left  in  quirt 
enjoyment  of  his  triumph.  Sheer  Singh,  a  Tha- 
koor,  or  lord  of  the  Kychee  tril>e,  assembled  the 
scattered  adherents  of  Bidwunt  Singh,  and  com- 
menced a  desperate  and  systematic  course  of  pre- 
datory wai-fare,  with  the  professed  ohject  of  com- 
pelling Madhajee  Sindia  to  release  his  prince. 
1'he  first  care  of  this  bold  and  enteqirising  lender 
wa,s  to  prevent  the  country  of  Ragoogiirh  from 
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yielding  one  rupee  of  revenue  to  ilie  Mahrattas. 
He  warned  the  villager  to  leave  Ids  dwelling,  and 
the  hiulmndiimn  to  desist  from  tilling  his  fields,  on 
pain  of  lieiiig  pillaged.  He  ordered  them  to  re- 
pair to  neighbouring  countries,  and  particularly  to 
Bhopal ;  with  the  Dewao  of  which  place,  Chutta 
Khan,  he  had  established  an  understanding, 
which  provided  for  their  protection,  and  ensured 
an  eventual  refuge  for  himself  and  family.  The 
friendship,  or  rather  alliance,  between  these  chiefs, 
was  well  known  to  Madhajee  Sindia,  but  it  did 
not  suit  either  his  convenience  or  policy  to  resent 
it.  This  forbearance  was  not  extraordinary.  In 
govermnentB  like  those  of  the  Mahrattas,  which 
have  no  pennanent  principles,  but  adopt,  year 
after  year,  the  expedients  which  seem  best  suited 
to  the  emei^ncy  of  the  iitonicnt,  it  is  often 
deemed  prudent  to  have  channels  through  which 
they  can  conciliate,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  the 
greatest  ofienderii  against  the  state.  The  purpose 
for  wliich  such  connexions  are  maintained,  was 
evinced  on  this  occasion  in  a  remarkable  instance. 
Sheer  Singh  kept  himself  distinct  irom  the  class  of 
common  plunderers.  Ragoogurh  and  its  depen- 
dencies were,  as  before  stated,  laid  waste,  but  Mad- 
hajee Sindia's  other  possessions  were  not  invaded. 
The  natives  of  Central  India  were  comparatively 
treated  with  humanity,  but  no  mercy  was  shewn 
to  the  Mahrattas  who  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
Pundits  or  Brahmins  of  the  Deckan  were  the  chief 
tut 
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objects  of  his  vengeance.  Their  noses  and  ears 
were  cut  off,  and  their  infants  murdered,  by  this 
merciless  chief,  who  answered  to  all  remonstrances, 
that  he  would  teach  Madhajee  Sindia  what  it  was 
to  destroy  a  Rajpoot  principality.  While  the 
alarm  of  Sheer  Singh's  cruelties  was  at  its  height, 
Madhajee's  wife,  with  a  number  of  the  families 
of  his  principal  officei-s,  came  from  Poona  to  join 
him  in  Hindustan.  They  wore  guarded  on  the 
journey  by  four  or  five  thousand  men.  Though 
the  adherents  of  the  Rajpoot  leader  did  not 
amount  to  as  many  hundreds,  the  terror  he  had 
spread  was  so  great,  that  the  convoy  hesitated  to 
advance.  They  knew  that  Sheer  Singh  would 
hazard  every  thing  to  glut  his  vengeance  on  the 
families  of  Sindia  and  his  principal  ministers; 
they  therefore  solicited  the  protection  of  the 
Dewan  of  Bhopal,  who  rejoiced  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  shewing  his  regard  for  the  Mahratts 
prince,  and  not  only  apjiointed  a  party  to  accom- 
pany the  Baee  (or  princess),  hut  re(|uested  Sheer 
Singh  not  to  offer  any  insult  or  injury  to  her  rfr 
tinue.  His  wish  was  complied  with ;  and  tic 
lady,  when  she  reached  Muttra,  was  warm  in  Iiot 
praises  of  Chutte  Khan,  to  whom  Madhajee 
Sindia  wrote  a  letter*  of  grateful  acknowledge 
ment. 
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Whfle  Bulwunt  Singh  was  kept  prufoner  in 
Hindustan,  his  son  Jey  Shigh,  a  foiifh  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  dosdy  confined  at  Bhiba. 
The  most  anxious  effbrts  of  Sheer  Singh  had 
long  been  directed  to  effect  his  release ;  and  he  at 
last  succeeded,  through  the  means  of  corruptioh 
and  the  adventurous  entet|)rise  of  some  trained 
thieves  *y  by  whose  aid  the  {rnnde  irss  enabled 
to  escape  over  the  walls  of  the  foH.  Hi  Was 
immediately  mounted  on  a  sWift  hoirse,  and  carried 
to  a  place  of  safety,  from  whence  Sheer  Singh  aent 
him  to  Jejrpoor,  that  he  might  interest  the  Raja 
of  that  principality,  and  of  Joudpoor,  in  &vour  of 
his  father.  Jey  Singh  Was  successful  in  persuad- 
ing both  these  princes  to  adopt  his  cause ;  aildtheiir 
representations  to  Madhajee  Sindia  not  only  ob- 
tained the  release  of  the  Raja,  but  the  restarts 
tion  of  Ragoogurh,  t6  which,  however,  a  stipuUi^ 
tion  for  the  payment  of  a  lai^  slim  was  annexed. 
Ambajee  Inglia,  then  one  of  Siildia*s  prindt»l 
leaders,  became  responsiUe  for  Bulwunt  Sinf^  s 
performing  his  engagement.  But  the  apparent 
friendship  of  this  wily  Mahratta  had  no  object 


his  son,  and  gave  him  high  tides.  The  vaDity  of  Chiitta 
Khan  was  much  flattered  by  this  mark  of  attent&m  from 
Madhajee  Sindia. 

*  The  thieves  were  of  a  tribe  called  Baogrees ;  otie  of 
these  leaped  the  wall  with  the  Raja  on  his  shoalden,  and 
escaped  unhurt. 
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but  his  own  benefit ;  for  he  sent  his  brother* 
with  the  unfortunate  Raja,  who,  restored  to  a 
country  without  revenue,  was  soon  compelled,  by 
his  inability  to  fulfil  his  obligations,  to  leave  it  to 
be  again  usiu'ped,  and  to  retire  to  the  JeypooT 
territories,  where  he  died  three  years  afterwards. 
Bidwunt  Singh  was  devoid  of  energy,  and  quite 
unsuited  to  the  troubled  times  in  which  he  lived. 
His  memory  Is,  in  consequence,  held  in  no  esti-i 
mation  by  the  gallant  tribe,  of  which  he  was  soi 
long  the  nominal  head. 

Bulwunt  Singh,  when  forced  to  leave  Ragoo- 
gui'h,  had  written  to  his  relation  Doorjun  La^ 
■whom  he  had  left  as  his  agent  at  the  court  of  Sin- 
dja.  to  quit  it,  as  he  found  the  whole  ]>roceedings 
of  the  Mahrattas  full  of  deceit  and  treacherj-,  and 
had  himself  resolved  to  place  no  farther  confidence 
in  them.  Doorjun  Lai,  on  receiving  this  intima- 
tion, hastened  to  Kycheewarraf,  where  he  collect- 
ed a  number  of  followers,  and  commenced  depredft* 
lions  upon  the  Mahratta  territories.  After  he  had 
pursued  this  course  alxjut  two  yeaj-s.  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fly ;  but  the  niunerous  and  strong  de- 
tachments j:  which  were  sent  against  him  by  Mad- 


*  Balaram  Inglia. 

t  Kycheewarra  is  tlie  name  by 
bited  by  the  Kycliee  Itajpoois  is  r 
ceDturies  been  known ■ 

I  Tlic  corps  of  Balaram  Inglia, 
Biiow,  were  ■?mploycd  againsl  liim. 


hich  [Lc  country  inh»- 
w,  and  has  for  teveral 


Jewu  Dads,  and  Gopil 
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hajee  Sindia  prove,  that  even  at  this  early  part  of 
his  career  Doorjun  Lai  was  considered  as  no  con- 
temptible insurgent.  This  chief,  when  forced  to 
abandon  Kjcheewarra,  only  retired  to  Saugor, 
from  the  manager  of  which  he  found  shelter  till 
the  death  of  Madhajee  Sindia  seemed  to  present  a.  d.  1798. 
the  opportunity  he  had  so  long  desired  of  aveng- 
ing the  wrongs  of  his  family.  He  was  joined  by 
the  young  prince  Jey  Smgh,  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  Raja ;  and  the  two  chiefe,  being  invited  to 
adopt  the  cause  of  Madhajee  Sindias  widow, 
united  their  force  with  that  of  Luckwa  Dada,  the 
commander  of  her  army.  Their  friendship  and 
support  were  purchased  by  the  restoration  of 
Ragoogurh  to  Jey  Singh,  and  the  grant  of  a  large 
Jahgeer*  to  Doorjun  LaL  But  all  hopes  of  suc- 
cess from  this  connexion  were  completely  destroy- 
ed by  an  action  with  the  disciplined  battalions  of 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  under  the  command  of  his 
French  general  Perron.  The  latter  was  com- 
pletely victorious.  The  troops  of  Luckwa  Sada 
fled  and  dispersed  in  every  direction ;  and  Door* 
jun  Lai  and  Jey  Singh  were  again  reduced  to 
depend  upon  their  own  efforts.  These  were  at 
first  directed  against  the  Hindu  tribe  of  Aheer- 
warra,  whose  chieff  being  slain,  his  capital,  then 
called  Oondee,  fell  into  the  possession  of  Door- 


*  Seronge,  Jadhooree,  and  Ranoude. 
t  Delecp  Singh. 
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ijuH  La],  who,  selecting  it  for  liis  own,  changed 
the  iiEime  to  Bahadurgurh,  and  endeavoured  by 
every  expedient  to  increase  its  strength  and  po- 
pulation.  Tliis  was  but  a  first  step  of  the  able 
and  amhitiou-s  Rajpoot,  who  appears  to  have 
entertained  views  of  establishing  a  piincipalitj 
distinct  from  that  of  the  family  to  which  he  pro- 
fessed allegiance.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  was 
disgusted  with  tlie  moody  violence  of  Jey  Singb, 
which  had  broken  out  on  several  occasions.  What- 
ever was  the  cause,  their  interests  were  ^^pai-ated ; 
and,  while  the  Raja  retired  to  Ragoogurh,  Doorjun 
Lai  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  iietty 
,  Hindu  chiefs  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  Central  In- 

I       A.D.  1801.  (^a,  and  of  the  contests  in  which  the  Mahratta 
states  were  involved  in  the  Deckan,  and  suhae- 
A.D.  1803.  quently  with  the  British,  to  increase  his  army,  and 

I  extend  his  territory,  which  at  one  period  com- 
prised the  sovereignty  of  no  less  than  twenty-two 
districts' :  which  he  enjoyed  for  se\'eral  years,  till 
a  formidable  detachment,  under  the  orders  of  Dow- 
let  Row  Sindia's  principal  European  commands 
Baptiste-f,  succeeded  in  wresting  from  him,  one  by 
one,  all  his  possessions.  His  new  capital,  Bah^ 
durgurh,  which  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest,  was 


*  Bahadurgurh,  Ranoude,  Pucber,  and  Oondab,  were  the 

t  This  commander  is  always  termed   Europcao,  though 
irn  ill  India,  and  his  mother  a  native  of  India. 
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doomed  once  more  to  change  its  name;  and  re- 
ceived from  its  Christian  conqueror,  that  by 
which  it  is  now  distinguished,  Yesugurh,  or  the 
£brt  of  Jesus.  Though  he  lost  his  territories, 
the  spirit  of  Doorjun  Lai  was  still  unconquered. 
He  kept  around  him  a  considerable  body  of  the 
kindred  bands  of  the  Kycheewarra  Rajpoots,  and 
some  other  faithful  adherents ;  with  whom  he 
made  constant  attacks  on  the  country  of  Dow- 
let  Row  Sindia,  and  once  at  Narwar  carried  off 
a  nimiber  of  cattle  from  that  prince's  camp.  The 
object  of  his  last  efforts  was  to  compel  Sindia  to 
come  to  some  arrangement  with  him,  that  would 
enable  him  to  support  his  family  and  followers ; 
and  in  this  he  probably  would  have  succeeded, 
had  he  not  died  *.  Few  of  his  tribe  have  left  A.  D.  181«. 
a  higher  reputation  for  wisdom,  courage,  or  en^ 
terprise.  He  was  for  many  years  the  terror  of 
the  Mahrattas,  against  whom  he  cherished  the 
most  rooted  hatred  and  hostility. 

Doorjun  Lai  having  left  no  children,  his  rda- 
tion  Bhyroo  Lai  was  elected  his  successor ;  and 
the  depredations  he  continued  so  far  prospered, 
as  to  obtain  him  the  grant  of  a  district  f  for  his 

*  He  died  at  Bheernawud,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

t  Bhyroo  Lai  is  a  younger  son  of  Goolab  Singh,  a  rela- 
tion of  Doorjun  Lai.  He  assumes  the  title  of  Raja  Balia- 
dur,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  conferred  on  Doorjun 
Lai  by  the  Uaiia  of  Odeypoor. 
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subsistence,  yielding  one  lack  of  rupees,  which  h 
still  enjoys. 

The  fortunes  of  Doorjun  Lai  for  a  period  | 
dominated  over  those  of  the  princes  to  whom  fi 
was  related,  and  to  whom  he  professed  alle] 
for  though  he  endeavoui-ed  to  establish  his  own 
independence,  he  never  ceased  to  ackuowledge 
them  as  his  hereditary  superiors.  The  zeal  and 
attachment  which  he  had  evinced  to  Bulwunt 
Singh  were,  upon  the  deatli  of  that  chief,  trans- 
ferred to  his  son,  Jey  Singh,  who,  when  his  father 
died,  was  in  the  Jeypoor  territories*,  with  the 
prince  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Odeypoor  and 
Jeypoor,  he  was  intimately  connected.  After  he 
had  received  presents  and  congratulations  from 
these  Kajpoot  princes  on  his  succession,  be  at* 
tended,  as  has  been  related,  to  the  siunmohs  of 
Doorjun  Lai,  to  aid  iu  the  war  against  tJhe  ene- 
mies of  his  family. 

Jey  Singh,  then  twenty-eight  years  of  aget. 
was  according  to  the  Hindu  MSS.  from  which 
this  account  is  exti'acted,  a  prince  of  great  pro- 
mise. His  mother,  the  favourite  wife  of  Bulwunt 
Singh,  is  said  to  have  been  so  beautiful,  that  sbt 
fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Kanie^. 
who  practised  every  art  of  Asiatic  sorcery  for  her 

•  He  was  at  Madoogurh, 

i  He  succeeded  Co  i)ie  title  of  Rsja  of  Ragoogurh,  in  th« 
Hindu  month  of  Koomar,  in  the  year  of  ihf  Sumbut  I83i> 

or  ,\.  a.  170S. 
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destruction.  Their  malignity  is  descrii)ed  as  hav- 
ing given  Bulwunt  Singh  an  uncommon  interest 
in  his  son,  whom  he  took,  according  to  the  histo- 
rian  of  his  family,  every  pains  to  instruct  both  as 
a  scholar  and  a  soldier.  AVe  have  no  evidence  of 
the  prepress  made  by  the  young  prince  in  learn- 
ing, but  he  early  shewed  that  in  i)ersonal  heroism 
he  was  excelled  by  none ;  and  even  before  the 
death  of  Doorjun  Lai,  with  whom  his  first  efforts 
were  associated,  Jey  Singh  had  established  a  name 
for  courage  and  enterprise  that  rendered  him  for- 
midable to  the  Mahrattas.  But  the  admiration 
which  his  followers  granted  to  his  valoiu-  must 
have  been  mixed  with  fear  and  horror  at  his  vio- 
lence, of  wliich  he  gave  some  terrible  proofs.  The 
most  remarkable  may  be  selected  as  an  example : 
a  short  period  before  the  death  of  Doorjun  Lai, 
Jey  Singh,  having  through  his  own  rashness  been 
defeated  by  one  of  Sindia's  officers,  fled  wounded 
to  Boojrungurh,  where  he  confined  himself  so 
closely  that  a  rumour  of  his  death  was  spread,  and 
believed  by  his  nearest  relations  and  most  confi- 
dential officers  ;  some  of  whom,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, began  to  intrigue  and  cabal  for  the  suc- 
cession to  his  power.  The  Raja  is  said  to  have 
encouraged  the  report  of  his  death,  that  he  might 
discover  the  real  dispositions  of  those  around  him ; 
but,  when  recovered  from  his  illness,  he  appeareti 
quite  unconcerned  at  what  had  passed,  and  assum- 
ed a  serenity  and  gaiety  that  lulled  all  into  secu- 
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lity.  After  the  lai>sc  of  some  months,  however, 
took  advantage  of  a  season  of  festivity,  not  only  to 
seize  and  put  to  death  his  kinsmeD  Lutchmon 
Singh  and  Aniuii  Singh,  the  persons  he 
Huspecteti,  but  with  the  most  wanton  bai'barity 
ordered  their  families,  without  liistinction  of  age  or 
sex,  to  be  saciificed  to  his  i-esentnient.  The  mode 
in  whicli  these  murders  were  perpetrated  is  quite 
shocking  to  every  feeling  of  hmnanity.  The  only 
exculpation*  that  can  Ije  framed  for  these 
similar  atrocities  is  the  {relief  tliat  he  was  at 
period,  insane  ;  and  the  evidence  of  those 
were  in  the  habits  of  seeing  himi",  even 
he  exercised  power,  sufficiently  proves  the 
The  misfortunes  of  his  family,  and  an 
desii-e  of  revenge,  are  stated,  in  one  accoimt  of 
his  life,  to  have  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  niind, 
that  he  early  devoted  himself  to  the  adoration  of 
Hunoomaun,  and  sought,  through  jienances  and 
incantations,  an  interview  with  the  warrior  Dfr 
inigodj,  which  he  was  deceived  by  an  old 
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•  Jey  Singh  put  several  of  his  own  wives  to  death. 

t  Khealee  Ram  nas  sometimes  in  Doorjua  Lai's 
He  often  saw  Jey  Singli,  and  says,  tlmt  he  appeared  lo  kin 
from  his  acts  and  conversatioa,  to  be  a  person  not  raerelj, 
ati  ungovernable  temper,  but  of  unaetdt^d  reas' 

;  tlunoomaun  is  represented  as  n  monkey.     His  wondl 
ful  exploits  are  celebrated  in  tlie  Hindu  mythological  / 
of  Kama's  attack  of  Itawun,  the  monarch  of  Crylm 
liud  tarried  ulThis  wife  Seeta. 
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into  a  belief  that  he  had  obtained.  It  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  statements,  on  this  occasion,  that 
his  reason  first  became  unsettled ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  constant  practice  of  these  super- 
stitious rites,  combined  with  the  use  of  opium  and 
other  intoxicating  drugs,  acting  upon  an  ardent 
and  impatient  temper,  rendered  him  at  times  de-« 
ranged.  His  appearance  and  language  indicated 
frequent  intoxication;  but  his  natural  courage, 
which  was  great,  was  increased  by  this  state  of 
continual  excitement ;  and  as  his  mind  was  chiefly, 
inflamed  with  one  object,  that  of  determined  hos- 
tility to  the  Mahrattas,  his  Rajpoot  followers  were 
disposed  to  deem  his  madness  inspiration,  and  they 
readily  pardoned  the  crimes  of  a  chiei^  who,  they 
persuaded  themselves,  was  bom  to  be  the  scourge 
of  their  cruel  and  oppressive  enemies.  We  can 
on  no  other  ground  accoimt  for  their  sufiering  an 
intemperate  tyrant  to  conmut  the  numerous  mur- 
ders he  did,  after  he  had  lost  all  his  possessions, 
and  had  no  authority  left,  but  what  he  derived 
from  their  continued  attachment. 

The  policy  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  when  he  a.  d.  iso3. 
made  peace  with  the  British  government,  was 
directed  to  the  complete  subjection,  or  rather  an- 
nihilation, of  some  of  his  Rajpoot  tributaries  in 
Central  India,  whose  lands  he  desired  to  incorpo- 
rate with  those  of  the  state.  Baptiste,  with  his 
corps  of  infantry  and  artillery,  was  employed  on 
this  service ;  and  having  reduced  the  nei( 
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principality  of  Seopoor,  the  report  of  Jey  Singh's 
excesses  led  him  to  hope  the  possessions  of  that 
chief  would  be  an  easy  conquest.  The  festival 
of  the  Hooly,  when  the  Raja  and  his  ndherents 
were  known  to  give  way  to  the  greatest  induU 
gence  in  liquor,  was  the  moment  chosen  for 
tack.  Boojningurh  was  taken,  and  Ragoc^urh 
vested,  but  the  latter  did  not  fall  till  some 
afterwards,  and  during  its  siege  every  eflfort  was 
made  by  Jey  Singh  himself  to  distress  an  enemy 
whom  he  had  no  force  to  meet  in  the  open  fidiL 
Among  his  otlier  exploits,  he  completely  succeed- 
ed in  a  well-planoed  enterprise  against  Seopoor", 

*  Seopoor  was  taken  on  tlie  3d  June,  1816.     The  n 
in  whicli  it  was  taken,  is  tlius  described  by  Capiaiu  Om 

"  Jey  Singh  aiiproacbed  the  fort  enrly  j 
having,  as  was  believed,  3n  understanding  with  some  ofd 
people  within.  He  applied  scaling-ladder 
mounted  in  person,  wiih  sixty  of  his  men,  at  a  place  * 
led  immediately  to  the  citadel,  where  Baptiste's  tatnilja 
sided.  There  was  here  a  guard  of  only  twenty  mra,  i 
live  half'casle  Europeans.  The  Raja,  half  naked,  i 
with  a  spear,  and, the  rest  of  his  party  with  swords  a 
shields.  They  overpowered  the  guard,  among  whom  two  of 
the  Europeans  were  killed,  but  the  Raja  also  lost  ten  of 
twelve  men  of  his  own  in  the  struggle.  Written  orders  iirgn 
Baptiste's  son  and  wife  were  then  sent  down  to  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  irregulars,  desiring  them  u 
remain  quiet,  as  it  would  cost  them  thetr  lives  if  any  resist- 
ance was  made;  accordingly  no  opposition  was  offered."— 
Viiie  Captain  Close's  Letter  to  Government. 
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which  he  retook,  and  not  only  obtained  consider- 
able treasure,  but  made  Baptiste's  family  prisoners. 
He  afterwards  released  the  wife  of  that  leader ;  and 
this  act  of  consideration  was  returned  by  his  prin- 
cesses being  allowed  to  join  him  when  Ragoogurh 
fell.  A  settlement  was  more  than  once  proposed 
by  Sindia's  commander  to  the  Rajpoot  chief;  but 
the  objects  of  the  parties  were  irreconcileaWe. 
The  consequence  was,  the  contest  was  continued 
with  redoubled  animosity,  and  the  Mahratta 
troo)>s  being  numerous,  the  districts  of  Ragoogurh 
were  completely  occupied  by  them.  Jey  Singh, 
when  expelled  from  his  own  country,  found  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  adherents  by  invading 
Sindia's  unprotected  possessions;  but  even  in  this 
extremity  of  his  fortune  he  preserved  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prince.  He  levied  contributions  only  from 
the  oflScers  of  government,  and  refrained  from 
plundering  individuals.  His  range  was  at  one 
period  very  extended,  having  gone  as  far  West  as  a.d.  isis 
the  districts  of  Nolye  and  Katchrode,  and  as  far 
South  as  Kundwah  and  Boorhanpoor.  His  force 
was  entirely  composed  of  horse,  and  amounted  to 
about  five  thousand  men,  many  of  whom  were 
Rajpoots  of  his  own  tribe.  His  enterprises  were 
not  alone  directed  against  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try; the  predatory  war  maintained  for  several 
years  against  Sindia's  commander  Baptiste,  was 
prosecuted  with  an  activity  and  spirit  that  often 
reduced    that    leader,    in    spite    of  his    superior 
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means,  to  great  distress:  at  one  period  a  corpi' 
consisting  of  two  battalions  and  a  number  of  guns, 
was  completely  defeated,  and  Jey  Singli,  who 
liad  led  his  own  followers  to  the  charge  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  seemed  on  the  ptnnt  of 
recovering  his  jxissessions,  when  his  enemies  col- 
lected in  such  force  that  he  was  again  compdled 
to  retire.  But,  though  exposed  to  continual  re- 
verses, his  spirit  was  luibrokcn,  and  he  had  in< 
fused  the  same  courage  into  his  kindred  trilK', 
The  undaunted  valour  and  personal  prowess  at- 
their  prince  were  the  tlieme  of  all  their  Chai 
and  Bhats  (genealogists  and  minstrels);  and 
expelled  chief,  whose  country  did  not  produce  sn 
annual  revenue  of  three  lacks  of  rupees,  occupieJ 
for  five  years  a  lai^  part  of  Sindia's  force. 
Nor  is  it  probable,  had  the  British  armies  not 
advanced  into  Central  India,  that  the  MahratU 
troops,  numerous  t  as  they  were,  would  ha*f 
proved  equal  to  his  reduction,  as  his  followers  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished.  These,  bow- 
ever,  were  of  different  classes ;  he  was  person- 
ally surrounded  by  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred of  his  immediate  relations  and  family  adhe* 
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Gualior,  the  action 
t  There   were    i 
Singh,  five  batiiiliona,  with  bctneen  thirty  and  foriy  goal, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  horse,  including  a  number  of 
Pindarries 
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Baptifitc,   acting    pgainsi  Jej 
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rents,  who  were  all  well  mounted,  and  so  devoted 
to  theii'  leader  and  his  cause,  that  hardly  any  su- 
periority of  numbers  would  induce  the  Mahrntta 
horse  to  stand  the  assault  of  his  band.  The  iv- 
mainder  of  his  foroe  was  made  u[j  of  hired  sol- 
diers; and  he  was  able,  from  the  fttnds  obtained 
at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  and  the  con- 
tributions he  levied  during  its  continuance,  to  pay 
them  with  tolerable  regularity.  The  condition  of 
Central  India  was  favourable  to  Jey  Singh,  but 
his  hostility  was  solely  directed  against  the  territo- 
ries of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia;  no  other  country  was 
attacked,  no  travellers  or  merchants  plundered. 
nor  was  he,  except  in  action,  either  cruel  or  vin- 
dictive. The  scenes  of  constant  activity  and  en- 
terprise in  which  he  became  engaged,  are  stated 
to  have  effected  a  favourable  change  in  his  cha- 
racter. He  was,  when  the  English  columns  reached 
theNerbudda,  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  held 
forth  as  an  example  of  a  gallant  prince  stru^ling 
to  the  last  against  his  oppressors.  He  api)ears  to 
have  long  looked  forward  with  anxions  hope 
to  the  occurrence  of  war  Itetween  Sindia  and 
the  Brittdli  government ;  and  his  ardent  mind 
anticipated  the  restoration,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  latter,  of  his  own  forttmes,  with  those  of 
the  other  Rajpoot  chiefs  who  had  heen  suMued 
by  the  Mahraltas.  The  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  an  officer"  in  connnand  of  n  corps  on 
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the  frontier,  ia  a  proof  of  the  exa^erflted  ex- 
pectations in  fthich  he  indulged  from  the  event* 
that  he  saw  approaching.  After  some  remark* 
on  the  different  Rajpoot  tribes,  and  an  ossertini! 
that  the  Kychee  Cliowans,  of  which  he  is  I 
head,  have  the  tnie  right  to  tlie  title  of  Hinduputfc 
and  the  sovereignty*  which  that  implies,  Jcjf 
Singh  observes^  "  As  the  Maharaja  Sindia  has  d 
"  solated  my  country,  and  deprived  me  of  inj- 
"  honoUf,  besides  having  carried  off  property  t " 
"  the  amount  of  some  crores  of  rujiees,  it  is  mj 
"  earnest  wish  to  destroy  his  power.  I  therefont- 
"  hope  that  the  English  government  will  enal 
"  me  to  demand  retribution  from  my  enemj.  '. 
"  the  country  of  Sindia  is  made  over  to  me,  I  wi 
"  agree  to  pay  six  or  ei^t  annas  in  the  rupee  o 
"  all  the  collections. 

"  The  English  troops  and  my  horsemen,  where^ 
"  ever  they  go,  will,  from  the  good  fortune  of  Ui* 
"  Englisli,  be  victorious,  and  Sindia  shall  be  de* 
"  stroyed."  After  some  farther  remarks  on  the 
former  power  of  the  Rajpoots,  he  concludes  by 
saying,  "  I  am  well  informed  that  you,  English^r 
"  intend  to  destroy  the  Pindarries:  let  ine  hava 
"  orders  on  this  subject,  and  if  any  chief  hai'boun 
"  these  plunderers  in  his  country,  or  joins  wiUl 
"  them,  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  informati<m  of  it* 


*  That  is,  to  be  kin^s  ot  India.     Me  gives  the  Sraodnnr 
of  Odeypoor  only  \ht  aecottd  tank  as  Rajpoot  prince*. 
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"  The  Pindarries  have  thirty  thousand  good 
"horsemen;  thl'  is  not  hid  from  you:  if  the 
"  English  government  will  advance  me  funds  to 
"  mziintaiii  fifteen  thousand  horse,  or  five  lacks  of 
*'  rupees,  I  will  destroy  these  Findanies. 

"  Wherever  I  may  gu^est  that  battalions 
**  should  be  sent,  let  them  be  sent;  and  where 
"  regiments  (meaning  cavalry)  are  required,  let 
*'  regiments  be  sent;  at  all  events,  until  an  answer 
"  can  be  given  to  this  letter,  let  me  have  an 
"  advance  of  twenty-five  thousand  rupees,  and 
•*  wherever  I  am  ordered,  there  shall  I  encamp ; 
■*  but  if  cash  cannot  be  immediately  given,  let  a 
"  Vakeel  or  agent  of  mine  be  allowed  to  remain 
'■  with  you  for  the  adjustment  of  this  point,  and 
•'  let  me  know  to  what  place  I  am  to  repair  to 
■'  await  yoin-  decision.  But,  aI»ove  all  things,  let 
"  the  negotiation  be  made  binding;  it  will  re- 
"  dound  to  the  fame  and  glory  of  the  Com- 
"  pany." 

Had  Dowtet  Row  Bbidia  not  preserved  neu- 
trality, Jey  Singh  would  Itave  been  an  apt  and 
popular  instrument  for  liis  reduction ;  as  it  was, 
no  support  could  be  given  to  the  cause  of  tim 
prince,  who  was  preparing  the  means  of  renewing 
the  contest,  when  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  pre- 
vailing ejHdemic*,  and  lelt  his  title  and  claims  to 
be  disputed  by  two  candidates,  Dhokut  Singh  and 
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g  Adject  Singh,  who,  by  dividing  his  adherents, 
broke  the  union  and  strength  of  the  Kychees,  and 
gave  to  Sindia's  govemmeiit  a  comparatively  ea^ 
triumph  over  that  gaUant  tribe. 

Tlie  first  in  rank  among  the  princesses  of 
Hindu  ruler  or  chief  who  has  no  issue,  becomes  on 
his  death  a  pei*sonage  of  great  consequence  in 
state,  from  her  acknowledged  right  of  adoption, 
and  the  claims  upon  the  |)Ower  and  property  rf 
her  husband  which  this  choice  confers.  It  is  ge> 
nerally  conceived  a  duty  to  choose  from  the 
objectionable  among  the  near  relations  of 
deceased ;  but  the  obligation  is  not  imperative^ 
and  the  consequences  of  the  exercise  of  this  right 
too  often  produce  family  feuds  and  disputed 
cessions.  In  the  present  instance,  one  of 
chief  Ranies,  or  princesses,  of  Jey  Singh, 
consultation  with  some  of  the  principal  officei 
chose  the  son  of  Goolab  Singh  *,  who  was  declarMJ( 
by  her  and  her  party,  nused  to  the  Gaddee,  or  sea) 
of  power,  under  the  name  of  Adjeet  Singh.  The 
aunt  of  Jey  Singh,  a  widow  lady  of  much  in- 
fluence, opposed  this  act,  and  proclaimed 
self  in  favour  of  Dhokul  Singhf.  a  leader  of  rei 

•  The  Dame  of  this  youih  was  Buchtawur  Singh  ;  but  o 
hU  adopiion  by  the  Rany  he  was  calleil  Adjeet  Singh. 

t  Dhokul  Singh  grounita  his  claim  chiefly  on  having  r 
ceived  the  horse  and  spear  of  Jey  Singh  before  ihe  dentli  t 
that  chief,  and  having  been  by  him  appointed  hia  s 
The  question  was  long  under  discuHsinn,  and  was  referred  « 
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tation  for  his  gallantry,  but  against  whom  there 
was,  with  many  of  the  Rajpoots  of  Kycheewarra, 
the  insuperable  objection  of  his  being  of  the  Be- 
jawut,  or  younger  branch  of  the  family,  whose 
descendants  have  always  been  deemed  subordinate 
to  the  Lalawut*,  or  elder  branch. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  the  territories 
of  Ragoogurh  had  been  usurped  by  Sindia,  and 
that  it  was  merely  for  a  name  that  the  parties 
were  contending,  this  disputed  succession,  which 
was  as  warm  as  if  the  contest  had  been  for  an 
empire,  may  excite  a  smile.  It  may  be  deemed 
a  quarrel  for  a  shadow ;  but  such  was  not  the 
case.  It  was  a  dispute  for  the  allegiance  and  de- 
voted attachment  of  three  or  four  thousand  as 
brave  and  hardy  soldiers  as  any  in  India.  These 
were  now  divided,  and  the  early  submission  of 
one  chief,  Adjeet  Singh,  on  terms  mediated  by 
the  British  government,  attached  some  of  them 
to  the  cause  of  order ;  but  Dhokul  Singh  con- 
tinued his  opposition,  till  his  adherents,  after 
several  defeats  from  a  contingent  of  Sindia  s  act- 
ing under  the  command  of  British  officers,  almost 

the  decision  of  the  Rajas  of  Odeypoor,  Jeypoor,  Boondee, 
Kotah,  Seopoor»  and  Narwar. 

*  The  names  of  Lalawut  and  Bejawut,  into  which  the 
Ragoogurh  family  are  divided,  take,  as  has  been  stated,  tbete 
origin  from  Lai  Singh  and  Beeja  Singh,  the  two  sons  of 
Ghureeb  Doss,  the  founder  of  the  principality  enjoyed  by 
this  race  of  chiefs  in  Malwa. 
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all  dosorted  him  :  he  was  recently  raade  pristmer, 
and  sent  to  Gualior.  The  testimony  given  by  the 
officers  employed  on  this  service  to  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  the  Rajpoots  of  Kycheewarra 
gives  reason  to  conclude,  that,  had  not  the  British 
government  interposed  its  mediation  and  aid,  it 
might  have  been  long  before  this  gallant  tribe 
wtnild  have  been  completely  subdued.  The  cha- 
racter of  their  last  chief,  and  of  the  feelings  he 
entertained,  in  common  with  all  his  race,  towards 
the  Mahrattas,  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  bom 
the  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Gualior*. 
**  Dhokul  Singh,"  he  observes,  "  is  a  man  of  the  . 
"  most  daring  courage,  which  is  evinced  by  tlie 
"  numerous  marks  he  bears  of  the  wounds  he 
"  has  received  in  action.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
*'  that  his  character  is  so  deeply  stained  with 
"  deeds  of  cruelty.  He  had  been  allowed,  while  ; 
"  in  confinement  at  this  Residency,  to  retain 
"  his  sword  and  shield,  and  would  have  also 
"  been  permitted  to  wear  them  in  the  fort  of 
■'  Gualior;  but,  when  he  was  about  to  be  ddi- 
"  vered  over  to  the  Mahrattas,  he  sent  them  to 
"  me  with  a  message,  stating  that  he  would  never 
"  have  surrendered  them  to  a  Mahratta  Iftit  with 
"  his  life,  and  that  his  only  hope  of  ever  takjn? 


•  Vide  paragraph  U,  Dispatch  from  Capiaiii  Stewart  ta 
the  Political  Secretary  to  GovernnicDi,  20th  Jaiiuury,  18SI. 
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"  them  up  again  rented  on  the  favour  of  the  Bri- 
"  tish  government." 

The  fort  and  town  of  EUgoogur^,  with  an 
estate  of  fifty-five  thousand  mpee^^  have  heen 
restored  to  the  families,  with  m  engagement  that 
a  few  of  the  adherents  are  to  be  always  in  8in- 
dia's  service.  These  terms  were  with  difliculty 
obtained  through  the  mediation  of  the  British 
government. 

The  Raj,  or  principality  of  Kotaht  which  forms 
in  its  later  history  a  complete  conta*ast  to  that  of 
Ragoogurh,  originated  in  one  of  the  Ranas  of 
Odeypoor  having,  in  consequence  of  a  longrche- 
rished  feud  with  the  chiefe  of  Boondee,  adopted 
the  cause  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigning 
prince,  whom  he  settled  first  in  Kotah  as  a  JTah- 
geerdar,  and  afterwards  so  effectually  aided  in  a 
war  against  his  superior,  that  th^  latter  was  com- 
pelled to  purchase  peace  by  the  ces9ion  of  half  his 
territories  to  form  the  principality*  of  Kotah,  the 
ruler  of  which  assumed  the  title  of  Maha  How, 
or  the  great  chief. 

It  is  nearly  two  centuries  since  this  event  qc- 
cuiTed.  The  first  prince  of  Kotah  was  Bishen 
Singh,  whose  family  continued  to  enjoy  the  reality 
as  well  as  the  name  of  the  power,  till  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  late  Maha  Row  Omeid  Singh.     This 

*  I  6nd  some  variation  from  this  account  in  other  MSS. 
but  the  (liffcTcncc  docs  not  merit  notice. 
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prince,  either  A-om  taking  alarm  at  the  state  o 
confusion  into  which  the  whole  of  Central  Indi 
had  been  thrown,  or  his  own  inefficiency,  had  s 
entirely  lost  all  authority  over  his  principal  chief 
and  subjects,  that  he  was  unahk-  to  pay  seventy 
five  thousand  rupees  per  annum,  which  had  1 
fixed  as  tlie  Mahratta  tribute,  Kotah  seemed  a 
the  verge  of  destruction,  when  it  was  not  onj 
saved,  but  raised  to  the  first  rank  among  the  R^ 
]>oot  principalities,  hy  one  of  the  most  remarkal 
men  who  have  ap[)eared  in  the  modem  history  t 
India. 

Zalim  Singh,  of  the  Hara  tribe  of  Chowan  R^ 
poots*,  was  son  of  Pirthee  Raj,  an  officer  of  raid 
in  the  sei-vice  of  Goonian  Singh.  Raja  of  Kotai 
Pirthee  Raj  must  have  been  in  high  estimation.  1 
we  find  not  only  one  of  his  daughters  married  I 
his  prince,  but  the  son,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  con 
manding  a  force  against  tlie  troops  of  the  R^ 
ot  Jeypoor,  whom,  with  the  aid  of  Miilhar  1 
Holkar,  he  defeated.  Some  time  after  this  eved 
a  misunderstanding  between  Goonian  Singh  i 
his  young  leader  induced  the  latter  to  go  to  tb 
court  of  Odeypoor,  the  ruler  of  which  employed 
him  against  the  Mahrattas  with  such  success,  that 
they  were  driven  from  Mewar;    but  in  a  subs 

*  The  tribe  of  Hara  have  produced  many  celebrated  n 
Ram  Singh  Hara,  who  wm  an  Omrah  of  high  rank,  and  i 
commander  ot'  nine  ihousHnd  hor^e,  was  esteemed  c 
Aurungxeeb's  btst  Generals. 
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quent  action  fought  near  (Jojein.  Zalim  Singh  not 
only  experienced  a  reverse,  hut  fell  a  wounded 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
at  this  period  a  chief  of  re|»utation.  The  prince 
of  OdeyjTOor  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  Jahgeer, 
and  had  added  to  the  title  of  Raja,  to  which  he 
had  a  hereditary  right,  the  ap[iellation  of  Rana. 
He  had  been  before  invited  by  his  nephew,  Omeid 
Singh,  Raja  of  Kotah,  to  take  upon  hijrisell',  as 
Minister,  the  settlement  of  that  principaUty ;  and 
he  now  contemplated  this  pro|K)sition  as  a  means 
of  restoring  his  fallen  fortune.  During  his  con- 
finement he  became  ac(|uainted  with  several  of 
Sindia's  officers,  but  particularly  with  a  Brahmin 
of  the  name  of  Lallajee  Belial,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  collection  of  the  triltutes  of  the  Raj{MX)t 
princes.  Zalim  Singh  made  a  proposal,  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Kotah,  supported  by  Sindia's 
authority,  by  the  aid  of  which  and  his  own  efforts 
he  not  only  exi)ected  to  reduce  the  rebellious  lords 
of  that  principality  to  obedience,  but  to  restore 
the  country  to  a  state  of  prosperity  that  would 
enable  it  to  pay  its  tribute  regularly ; — and  as  a 
farther  inducement  to  incUne  the  Mahratta  prince 
to  adopt  this  measure,  an  increase  of  twenty, 
five  thousand  rujiees  was  offered  to  be  made  in 
the  annual  amount.  This  proposition  was  accept- 
ed; and  Zalim  Singh.  accotn[ianied  by  his  friend 
Lallajee  Belial,  and  a  small  party  of  Sindia's 
Pagah,  or  household  troops,  went  to  Kotah,  whore 
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his  arrival  was  welcomed  by  Onieid  Singh,  who 
immediately  appointed  him  his  minister,  and  va- 
luDtarily  resigned  into  his  hands  the  exclusive  ai- 
ministration  of  affairs.  The  im])ression  made  hf 
this  act,  combined  with  the  energetic  character  o 
Zalim  Singh,  and  the  decided  supiwrt  of  the  Mai 
rattas,  prevented  any  formidable  opjiosition  to  the 
establishment  of  Iiis  authority ;  and  in  the  progrea 
of  the  contest  in  which  he  became  ei^aged  witk> 
the  refractory  Thakoors,  or  Barons  of  Kotah,  be 
exhibited  a  severity  which  struck  terror  into  hi* 
enemies.  Averse  to  war,  he  appears  early  to  haw 
commenced  that  system  by  which  he  has  in  the 
course  of  forty-five  years  raised  a  pnticipali^i 
whose  revenue,  when  he  was  appointed  mutif 
tt'r,  or  rather  regent,  was  not  more  than  fen 
lacks  of  rupees,  to  ftffty  lacks.  Amidst 
of  plimder,  coniusion,  and  anarchy,  when 
Lence,  weakness,  rapacity,  and  ambition,  led  t 
to  ruin,  the  calm  temper,  the  clear  mind,  tfal 
l)rfyifound  art,  .ind  the  firm  enei^  of  Zalini  Sin^ 
book  advantage  of  the  errors  of  all  around,  witt 
out  ever  conunittiug  one  himself.  He  early  shew 
ed  that,  at  a  period  when  none  were  trusted 
he  might  be  confided  in.  His  character  for  ■ 
rage  and  wisdom  was  soon  so  well  established 
that  it  was  deemed  dangerous  to  have  him  as  W 
enemy ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  oflfering  provccfc 
tion,  that,  instead  of  assuming  the  high  tone  off 
Rajpoot  chief,  he  readily  acknowledged  the  pa 
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mount  authority  of  the  Mnhrattas,  terming  himself 
a  Zemindar,  or  landholder,  and  adtivator.  He  was, 
in  fact,  too  well  satisfied  with  the  substance  of  power 
to  (luarrel  about  its  shadow.  Bred  to  business,  he 
was  at  once  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the  mi- 
nister. In  every  transaction  his  tone  was  that  of 
fairness  and  moderation  ;  and  though  he,  no  doubt, 
from  the  first,  cherished  objects  of  the  greatest 
ambition,  these  were  never  paraded,  nor  did  good 
fortune  (and  the  lives  of  few  men  offer  a  parallel 
of  success  so  complete  and  uninterrupted)  ever 
alter,  or  in  the  least  disturb,  his  equal  course.  He 
appeal's,  within  a  very  short  jx'riod  uf  his  first  ad- 
vancement to  power,  to  have  enjoyed  the  Mune 
character  he  docs  at  this  moment ;  and  while  his 
territories  were  kept  in  the  liighest  slate  of  cuU 
tivatioD,  the  additions  made  to  them  were  nb- 
tuned  more  by  art,  intrigue,  and  accident,  than 
by  force.  But  the  greatest  increase  of  revenue 
arose  fiom  the  confiscation  and  improvement  of 
the  large  and  ill-man»gcd  estates  of  the  nobles 
of  the  principality,  which  were  chiefly  usurpa- 
tions upon  the  weakness  of  former  princes.  To 
enable  him  to  give  full  effect  to  these  changes 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  Za- 
lim  Singh  was  most  sedulous  in  estabhshing  and 
mtuntaining  links  of  amicable  connexion  with  every 
foreign  jaince  and  chief,  from  the  principal  mon- 
arcfis  of  India  to  the  most  dcsjK-rate  freebooters. 
In  a  sea  ttf  trouble  the  territories  of  Kotah  becantc 
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a  harlrour  where  there  was  comparative  repose 
and  the  convenience  which  all  found  in  having 
occasional  resort  to  this  asyluin,  ci'eate<i  a  general 
interest  in  its  continued  security.  The  policy  of 
Zaliin  Singh  led  him  to  purchase  at  any  price,  ex- 
cept a  violation  of  his  faith,  the  fnendiihtp  and 
protection  of  the  prevaihng  power  of  the 
ment;  which  gave  hiin  confidence  to  pursue 
views  of  aggiandiseinent  at  leisure.  His  obj( 
was  never  lost  through  hurry  to  obtain  It.  All 
means,  except  such  as  might  compromise  a  repu- 
tation which  was  his  strength,  were  employed  Ui 
effect  his  purposes ;  neighbouring  districts  were 
rented,  fugitives  rei-eivcd,  treasure  taken  in  depo- 
sit, powerful  leaders  conciliated,  those  in  distress 
relieved,  and  every  a^-t  had,  both  in  subs! 
and  manner,  a  discrimination  as  to  time  and 
temper  of  the  parties  concerned,  which  gave 
this  extraordinary  man  all  the  chances  of  the 
troubled  iK'riod,  with  few,  if  any,  of  the  hazaiAi. 
But  against  the  latter  he  took  care  to  be  well  pro- 
vided ;  he  formed  at  an  early  period  a  small  but 
efficient  body  of  trooiw,  which  were  gradually  aug- 
mented in  numbers  with  his  increasing  resources, 
and  were  always,  fi'om  their  formation,  equipment, 
good  pay,  and  the  high  character  of  their  selected 
commanders,  among  the  very  liest  of  their  class. 

To  detail  minutely  all  the  steps  by  which  Zalim 
Singh  ha,s  raised  Kotah  to  its  present  cunditiun, 
would  be  tedious.     His  cliaracter,  talents,  and  tbf 


and 
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means  he  used,  have  therefore  been  thus  generally 
described ;  a  short  account  of  his  prc^ess  to  the 
great  power  and  influence  he  has  obtained  will 
suflSce. 

The  town  of  Kotah,  and  its  original  lands,  are 
chiefly  situated  in  Harrowtee*,  one  of  the  largest 
provinces  in  the  Soobah  of  Ajme^r ;  but  the  pos- 
sessions of  this  Raj,  or  principality,  have  gradu- 
ally extended  over  other  parts  of  Central  India. 
Among  the  first  possessions  which  Zalim  Singh 
obtained,  were  the  fort  and  lands  of  Shahabad : 
the  garrison  of  which,  being  seduced  by  him 
from  their  duty,  put  their  governor  to  death. 
The  relations  of  the  latter  hastened  with  their 
complaints  of  this  violence  to  Madhajee  Sindia; 
but  with  him  Zalim  Singh  had  a  powerful  me- 
diator in  his  friend  Lallajee  Belial,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  with  the  promise 
of  a  regular  tribute  for  Shahabad,  not  only  ob- 
tained pardon  for  the  act,  but  a  grant  from  the 
nominal  Emperor  of  Delhi,  vesting  the  govern- 
ment of  that  place  in  the  prince  of  Kotah,  in 
whose  name  Zalim  Singh  always  acted. 

Hardly  a  year  passed  after  the  accession  of 
Zalim  Singh  to  full  power,  in  which  he  did  not 
add  to  his  territories  by  obtaining  grants  or  leases 


*  This  province,  which  adjoins  Malwa,  is  stated  by  some 
to  have  received  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  Hara.  This, 
however,  appears  a  doubtful  etymology. 
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i>f  districts  or  villages,  or  by  giving  protection  to 
small  Kotrees,  or  estates  of  Rajpoot  lords,  who 
repaid  him  with  their  senice  and  attachmt 
The  fall  of  the  Rajas  of  Narwar,  and  nei 
bouring  petty  states,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
fluonce  and  power  of  the  Puar  family  of  the  Mafa- 
rattas,  were  alike  turned  to  his  benefit.  But 
the  greatest  advance  of  his  fortune  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  Ambajee  IngUa.  This  powoftil 
and  wealthy  leader,  who  had  been  held  in 
estimation  by  Madhajee  Sindia,  when  nomini 
by  his  successor  Soobahdar  of  Gualior,  coni 
the  most  intimate  ties  with  Zalim  Singh ; 
while  he  made  Kotah  the  residence  of  his  fondly 
and  depot  of  his  treasures,  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  favouring  and  adding  to  the  Etrength  of 
its  ruler.  The  same  description  of  connexioo, 
established*  with  Ambajee,  was  cultivated  with 
the  other  high  officers  of  Dowkt  Row  Sindia, 
who  governed  countries  or  coimnanded  armia 
in  his  vicinity.  His  friendship  indeed  wan  the 
first  object  of  tdi  these,  as  it  gave  them  a  re- 
spected asylum  for  themselves  or  families  in 
hour  of  trouble  :  and  the  care  Zalim  Singh 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  principal  ministen 
of  Sindia,  whose  necessities  he  occasionally  rr- 

■  Zalim  Singh  was,  in  the  latter  years  of  Ambajee'*  life, 
ihe  only  person  he  trusted ;  and  it  is  jfenerally  boliev^d  rhu 
a  considerable  part  of  tile  weahh  which  he  had  t 
was  deposited  at  Kotah,  and  became,  on  his  dcatli.  ( 
perty  of  the  regent. 
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lieved,  made  him  certain  that  no  casual  or  teiii- 
jKirary  protection  he  inifrht  give  to  ofTendcrs,  and 
public  defaulters,  would  be  seriously  resented. 
The  feet  is,  for  reasons  that  have  before  been 
stated,  nothing  could  be  more  useful  or  desir- 
able to  a  government  like  Sindia's,  than  to  have 
those  half-de|Tendt'nt  leaders  of  its  anniea  and 
manager!;  of  its  provinces,  with  whose  sei-rices 
it  Could  not  disjiense,  but  whose  imwer  it  could 
not  always  control,  look  to  such  protection  w 
that  afforded  by  the  regent  of  Kotah,  who, 
though  firm  in  maintaining  the  jiledges  he  gave, 
waa  not  only  moderate  and  conciliating,  but  leaned 
always  to  the  superior  power.  His  wealth  (and 
he  early  became  rich)  made  him  a  convenient 
medium;  for  in  all  settlements  lietween  Mahratta 
states  and  their  offending  servants  a  fine  is  the 
first  cAject.  The  security  of  Zalim  Singh,  if  he 
did  not  advance  the  money,  was  so  good,  that 
DO  banker  hesitated  a  moment  in  accepting  it : 
and  we  find  him  extending  this  aid,  not  mei'ely 
to  high  officers  of  state,  but,  as  in  Uie  case  of 
Kurreem  Khan,  already  mentioned,  to  the  most 
lawless  characters.  Fmm  all  these  settlements 
he  ciust  have  derived  gi-eat  profit,  for  the  parties 
in  favour  of  which  he  interposed  had  commenced 
with  giving  him  the  pledge  of  their  wealth  and 
family,  and  placing  themselves,  in  fact,  com- 
jJetcly  in  his  ])owcr.  The  most  nianning  e\-ent 
which  ever  threatened  his  deei»4aid  sdiemes  of 
policy,   was  the  rise  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  a 
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prinre  unrestrained  by  any  common  obUj 
and  to  wliose  violence  and  rapacity  the  pros 
rity  of  Kotah  offered  a  tempting  point  of  s 
The  mode  in  which  this  danger  was  evaded  for 
a  course  of  yeai-s,  exhibits  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  tlie  ability  of  Zaliiii  Singh,  The  princi- 
jjality  he  governed  had  at  one  time  paid  tribute 
to  each  of  the  three  great  Mahratta  families,  Sin- 
dia,  the  Puar,  and  Holkar  ;  but  it  was  the  polici' 
of  all  Rajpoot  princes,  to  give  no  tribute  miles* 
to  those  who  coiild  enforce  the  right.  The  con- 
dition of  tlie  Holkar  government  after  the  death 
of  Ahalya  Baee  had  deprived  it  of  the  power  to 
enforce  its  claims ;  and  a  large  arrear  was  due. 
This  was  demanded  by  Jeswunt  Row,  and  paid; 
but  farther  exactions  were  dreaded.  To  evade  J 
these,  Zaliin  Singh  estabtislied  the  most  intinntn 
friendship  with  Ameer  Khan ;  and  when  tlt»t  ' 
chief  selected  Sheergurh,  one  of  the  forts  of  the 
principahty  of  Kotah,  as  a  place  of  security  for 
his  family  and  property,  he  gave  a  comi]detf 
pledge  that  his  whole  influence,  then  great  among 
the  plunderers  of  India,  would  at  all  times  be 
exerted  to  save  that  country  from  their  depre- 
dations. To  this  connexion  may,  in  a  g^^at  ile- 
gree,  be  attributed  the  profound  tranquillity  thai 
state  enjoyed  during  the  very  worst  times  with 
which  Central  India  has  been  afflicted. 

While  Zalim  Singh,  by  that  sinpidar  union  nt 
art,  phancy,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  which  has  bera 
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described,  not  only  continued  to  preserve  himself, 
but  also  to  increase  his  territories  amid  the  wars 
and  revolutions  of  Central  India,  his  ambition  led 
him  to  interfere  with  the  politics  of  the  Rana  of 
Odeypoor.  It  is  not  meant  to  enter  on  the  details 
of  the  intrigues  and  operations  this  interposi- 
tion occasioned.  These,  after  occupying  him  for 
thirty-five  years,  have  terminated  in  a  manner 
that  has  neither  added  to  the  advancement  of  his 
interests,  nor  his  reputation.  We  may  believe 
that  the  motives  which  originally  led  Zalim  Singh 
to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  this  celebrated  but 
decayed  principality,  were  worthy  of  his  name; 
but,  disappointed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  his 
higher  and  juster  views  by  the  weak  character  of 
the  Rana,  as  well  as  by  the  feuds  and  vices  of  the 
nobles,  and,  next,  foiled  in  his  intrigues  by  the 
baser  art  and  greater  rapacity  of  the  Mahrattas, 
his  measures  degenerated  into  those  of  a  mean 
and  selfish  policy.  Latterly,  to  accomplish  a 
marriage  between  the  Rana  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Malia  Row  of  Kotah  (which  was  a  great 
honour  for  the  latter),  he  made  a  show  of  re- 
compense to  this  unfortunate  State  by  splendid 
promises  of  rich  presents,  and  renewed  efforts  to 
relieve  the  country  from  the  intoleralile  miierien 
still  inflicted  by  the  Mahratta  leaders;  but  the 
expectations  he  excited  on  this  occasion  were 
l>oorly  fulfilled :  and  he  brought  forward  accounts 

VOL.  I.  i  K 
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and  claims  against  tlie  Rana,  swelled  by  item** 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-nine  lacks  of  nipees,  that- 
would  have  disgraced  the  cliaracter  of  the  moal 
sordid  Hindu  banker.  The  liberal  policy,  hovu 
ever,  of  the  British  government,  which  sought  t 
conciliate  all  paiiles,  prevented  the  farther  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  Several  distiicts'l 
Odey])oor,  of  which  Zalini  Hingh  had  possessioi^ 
were  restored  to  tlie  Kana;  whilst  the  tribute  6 
Shahabad,  and  some  otlier  rights,  were  ceded  i 
perpetiuty  to  Zalim  Singh,  as  a  com|)ensation  fojj 
what  he  had  lost  by  this  arrangement. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  at  Delhi,  Zaliin  Singlt 
was  exempted  from  all  farther  tribute  J  to  the 
Mahrattas ;  but  he  agreed  to  pay  an  equal  amount 
to  the  British  government.  This  was  a  mode  o 
settlement  he  had  long  wished  for;  and  though  }a$ 
wary  policy  had  exited  tiome  doubts  of  his  sili 


*  The  Rann,  besides  being  londed  vith  numerous  pHl 
charges  fur  clothes  and  other  articles  at  advanced  prices,  wil 
high  compound  interest  upon  bonds  granted  by  ministei 
whose  acts  he  had  disowned,  was  charged  nearly  ninetee 
lucki  of  rupees  due  for  expendittire  beyond  receipt*  on  ihs 
districlB  of  Jehazpoor  and  Sauganeer,  the  possessions  which' 
idiin  Singh  had  wrested  from  hitn. 

f  Jehazpoor  and  Sauganeer. 

'   The  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  Mahrattas  is  noir  paid, 
to  us.     We  account  lo  Sindia  for  his  share ;  Holkar's  and  A- 
sniall  tribute  to  the   Paishwah  wc   gain,  which  is  all  tl 
Koiah  pays  for  our  protection.     That  state  also  engages 
furnish  troops,  at  our  requisition,  according  to  its  means. 
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cerity*  during  the  contest  in  which  the  British 
were  engaged  sixteen  years  ago  with  Dowlet  Row 
Sindia  and  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  the  result  proved 
that  he  had  not  acted  unwisely :  for  when  he  per- 
ceived that  the  British  government  had  at  last 
decided  on  the  course  it  meant  to  pursue,  and 
had  resolved  to  assume  that  paramount  authority 
among  the  states  of  India  which  belonged  to  the 
magnitude  of  its  power^  Zalim  Singh  did  not  then 
hesitate  regarding  the  part  he  was  to  act.  He 
at  once  rejected  all  his  former  connexions,  and  -at- 


*  Zalim  Singh's  sincerity  was  doubted  by  Colonel  Monson, 
who,  when  he  reached  Kotuh  in  his  flight  before  Holkar, 
desired  more  from  this  chief  than  he  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  grant.  But  there  are  two  occurrences  of  that 
period  which  should  be  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  Zalim 
Singh's  sense  of  honour  and  his  habitual  caution.  When 
Holkar  reached  Kotah,  where  he  halted  some  days,  he  learnt 
that  there  were  two  of  Colonel  Monson's  guns  in  the  place, 
and  demanded  them.  The  Rana,  though  be  paid  a  consi- 
derable contribution  without  much  difficulty,  yet  resisted  the 
demand  for  the  guns  with  the  greatest  pertinacity;  nor 
would  lie  give  them  up  till  Holkar  actually  invested  the 
place,  and  obliged  him  to  comply.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
so  much  distressed  by  this  occurrence,  that  he  ate  no  food 
that  day.  While  Holkar  remained  at  Kotah,  the  Rana  re- 
fused to  visit  him,  but  after  lie  bad  crossed  the  tlhumbul 
with  his  army,  a  meeting  of  a  singular  kind  was' agreed  on: 
Holkar  in  one  boat  with  a  few  armed  men,  and  the  Ranajn 
another  with  an  equal  number,  pushed  off  at  the  same 
moment  from  the  opposite  banks;  tlii^y  met  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  afler  a  conference  of  a  few  minutes,  returned. 

3'k2 
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taclied  liiiiiSL'lf  t-xclusively  to  tliat  slate,  to  which, 
as  an  instrument  for  the  restoration  of  jjeacc  and 
good  order,  lie  became  the  most  important  ally. 
The  promptitude  and  energy  with  %vlnch  he  en- 
tered into  the  war  against  the  Pindarrics  and 
Holkar,  were  early  rewarded  by  the  cession  of 
four  fine  districts*,  valued  at  four  lacks  of  ru|)ees, 
and  rendered  more  desirable  to  him  from  their 
contiguity  to  his  territories.  Zalim  Singh  has  lost 
no  Bubsetiuent  opportunity  of  evincing  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship  to  the  British  government. 
In  every  eflbrt  to  establish  order  in  countries  ad- 
joining the  territories  of  Kotali,  great  benefit  has 
always  been  derived  from  his  aid.  In  the  settle- 
ment of  Sondwan-a,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  dis- 
tricts in  Malwa.  his  troops,  which  co-operated 
with  those  of  the  British,  acted  with  a  forward- 
ness that  proved  at  once  the  diajmsition  of  their 
prince,  and  their  own  gallantry.  The  storming  of 
Narella  was  an  achievement  which  reflected  the 
higliest  credit  upon  their  zeal  and  efficiency. 

The  death  of  Omeid  Singh,  the  Maha  Row  of 
Kotah,  which  occuiied  a  short  time  ago,  has  been 
seriously  felt  by  Zalim  Singh ;  and  it  was  certainly^ . 
next  to  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  event  most, 
likely  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  that  state.  The 
late  Maha  Row  and  the  Raj  Rana  had  for  nearly 
half  a  c;;ntury  maintained  their  mutual  rclatioos 


*  Giingraur,  Dug,  l'iiii:h|Kiliar,  tunl  Giirrote. 
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with  the  most  perfect  concord.  The  foimer,  de- 
voted to  his  religions  duties,  appears  neither  to 
have  had  the  desire  nor  the  ability  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  his  principality;  and  while  he  devolved 
every  thing  upon  his  uncle,  the  Raj  Rana,  the  lat« 
ter,  pleased  with  the  substance  of  power,  studi- 
ously gave  all  its  exterior  to  his  nominal  prince, 
whom  he  treated  on  every  occasion  with  habitual 
r^ard  and  resjject.  A  natural  desire,  however, 
to  perpetuate  the  influence  of  his  family,  made 
Zalim  Singh  stipulate,  when  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  British  government,  that  it  should  main- 
tain his  descendants  as  ministers,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  Regents  of  Kotah.  This  engagementt 
from  the  actual  condition  of  the  |mrties,  ban 
already  produced  great  embarrasiitnent ;  whidh 
may  be  expected  to  increase  on  the  death  of  Zalim 
Singh,  already  abrjve  eighty  years  of  age,  blind  and 
paralytic,  and  to  all  appearance  on  the  very  verge 
of  dissolution.  A  few  months  will  probaUy  ter* 
minate  his  long,  lalMirious,  and  eventful  life.  Thk 
incident,  whenever  it  does  occur,  will  lie  m  se-^ 
rious  misfortune  to  bis  country  and  to  Central 
India ;  for  hLi  influence  and  exiunpie  cmSot  benefit 
beyond  tlie  li/niti  of  hm  awn  ifmnennitpm.  1*Im; 
character  of  Zaljtfj  Kin^^  ha»  luseti  already 
given,  and  tfVi^u  have  itttm  tuurwUsd  wbiiii  rfurw 
that  it  i<^  ryx  wittiout  rery  wmtm^  4«fiwl#;  U$  ' 
the^'  irju<t  !>-  ^0^M^  tl¥f  treaki»r '#•  ^/f  Ni|A^v|jt4fMi, 
and  a  untj  ^i^^i  :u   nh^ii^tsdi.      Uui  ih^^0i  Wir 
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mky  be  dis^iiated  with  his  avarii-e,  and  contennf 
thi-  art  and  worldly  polity  he  has  un  many  oo 
casicina  displayed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an 
example  of  a  prince  similarly  situated,  who  hag 
preserved  and  increased  his  territories,  while  be 
promoted  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  subject!^ 
at  so  lew  sacrifices  of  reputation.  If  his  nijnd 
had  recourse  to  art,  it  was  to  escape  from  evik 
which  he  coidd  hy  no  other  means  avert :  if  he 
lias  been  eager  for  gain,  it  was  less  with  a  desire 
of  hoarding,  than  to  possess  himself  of  poweifid 
means  oi' defence  against  the  dangers  with  which 
he  was  surrounded.  His  wealth  enabled  him  to 
meet  demands  he  could  not  evade,  to  purchase' 
assistance  when  urgently  retjuired,  and  to  maiit- 
tain  a  force  that  made  him  always  in  some  de> 
gree  feared  and  respected.  His  avowed  object 
was  to  avoid  war ;  though  he  was  above  seek- 
ing exemption  from  that  evil  by  a  sacrifice  of 
his  pledged  faith.  AVhen  Jeswimt  Row  Holkar 
was  in  distress  after  his  defeat  by  Sinilia  at  IndoR; 
his  agent  and  a  banker,  who  had  gone  to  Kotab 
to  realize  the  tribute  due  by  that  state,  were  pe- 
i-emptorily  demanded  to  be  delivered  up  by  B»- 
lavam  loglia,  one  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia's  gene- 
rals, who  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  city.  The  demand  was  (irmly  ifr 
sisted;  nor  did  the  preparations  for  an  assault  on 
the  town  alarm  Zaiim  Singh  into  any  compro> 
mise  of  his  character ;  and  the  affair  terminated 
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in  the  advancement  of  his  feme,  and  the  increased 
reijanceof  all  ranks  upon  his  protection. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Zalim  Singh 
rented  a  number  of  districts  from  other  states, 
which  were  a  souixe  both  of  profit  and  influent*. 
His  manner  of  managing  his  territories  is  sin- 
gular, and  partakes  of  the  energy  that  belongs 
to  his  whole  charactei-.  He  st-ldoni  n;nts  any 
large  districts  to  one  person,  but  places  them 
under  the  administration  of  well-i|ualified  officers, 
who  have  regular  pay,  and  who,  dividing  the 
whole  into  small  portions,  either  rent,  or  give 
them  in  management,  or  settle  some  other  way 
with  the  villagers,  or  Ryots,  as  suits  the  usages  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  con\'enience  of  the  period. 

The  peasantry  are  treated  by  Zalim  Singh  with 
justice,  not  tempered,  however,  by  kindness  or  in- 
dulgence. Throughout  his  country  a  strictness,  if 
not  a  spirit  of  severity,  mixes  with  his  nianage- 
ment;  and  he  has  endeavoured  with  success  to 
establish  a  very  complete  command  over  his  Ryots, 
by  possessing  himself  of  a  nuniijer  of  moveable 
ploughs  and  labourers,  who  on  any  symptoms  of 
local  insubordination,  or  refusal  to  accede  to  his 
tenns,  are  sent  in  detachments  to  cultivati*  the 
fields  of  the  disaffected.  In  any  other  times  than 
those  of  the  last  thirty  years,  this  rigid  system 
would  not  have  sueci'eded ;  but  the  tenitories  of 
Kotah  have  always  afforded  a  security  to  life  and 
property,  wliich    has    made    crowds  of  fugitives 
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i-esort  to  tlieni,  and  not  only  enabletl  him  to  briiig 
large  tracts  into  cultivation,  but  to  build  some 
new  towns,  and  improve  others  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree ;  aljove  all,  Jalra  Patun*  has  been 
the  favourite  object  of  his  care.  This  child  of  his 
ci'eation,  for  such  it  may  be  tenned,  whether  we 
refer  to  the  regularity  of  the  plan,  the  spadous- 
ness  of  the  principal  streets,  the  excellent  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  houses,  the  beauty  of  the 
btuldings,  or  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  al- 
ready vies  \vith  the  proudest  cities  of  India,  and 
will  long  remain  a  monument  of  the  taste  as  well 
as  liberal  munificence  of  Zahm  Singh, 

It  is  not  necessary,  after  the  details  given  (if 
the  princes  of  Ragoc^irh  and  Kotah,  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  history  of  any  other  chiefs  of 
the  same  claims ;  a  very  cursory  mention  wiU 
suffice. 

The  Rajpoot  prince  ol'  Uoongurhpoor  f  clainu 
to  be  a  senior  branch  of  the  reigning  family  of 
Odeypoor ;  and  this  right  is  tacitly  adjnittcd  by 
the  highest  seat  being  always  left  vacant  when 
the  prince  of  the  latter  counti'y  dines.  No  race  of 
men  are  more  particular  in  giving  and  deinand^^ 
ing  those  distinctions  which  relate  to  birth,  tbasj 


■  Jalra  Patun  is  upon  the  Chandrabhaga  river. 

t  Doongurhpoor  ia  the  principal  town  in  the  small 
vincc  of  Bag^iir,  iliHt  hilly  tract  which  lies  between  Gun 
ami  the  coiiniry  of  Odeypoor. 
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tbe  Rajpoots ;  nor  are  the  rights  of  the  individual 
at  all  affected  either  hy  his  being  in  a  reduced 
condition,  or  the  adopted  child  of  the  family  whose 
inheritance  he  claims.  The  allegiance  to  persons 
who  have  no  title  to  it  from  hlood,  leads  to  a  con- 
clusion, that  this,  like  every  i)art.  of  the  Hindu 
system,  was  constructed  with  the  view  of  giving 
permanence  to  that  separation  of  classes  by  which 
it  is  distinguished.  Dynasties  could  have  been 
perpetuated  by  no  means  except  by  a  latitude 
in  the  law  of  adoption,  which  renders  it  ahnost 
iiDpo^ible  a  family  should  ever  be  extinct  from 
want  of  a  representative. 

The  princes  of  Doongurh|)oor  liave  among  their 
military  adherents,  a  few  Thakooi-s.  or  lords,  and 
some  Rajpoots  of  their  own  trilje  ;  but  the  majo- 
rity of  their  subjects  are  Bheels ;  and  there  can 
be  no  <loubt  they  conquered  the  greater  ix>rtion  of 
their  principality  from  that  race.  Tlie  ancestors 
of  the  present  family  became,  at  an  early  [leriod. 
dependent  on  the  Emi)erors  of  Delhi,  and  remain- 
ed so  until  the  Mahrattas  invaded  Central  India. 
when  they  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chiefs  of  that  nation.  When  Malwa  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  fell  into  their  late  state  of 
anarchy,  the  prince  of  Doongurhpoor,  with  a  view 
of  saving  his  country  from  lieing  ]>lundered,  enter- 
tained bands  of  Arabs  and  Kindies,  who  soon, 
however,  despising  his  authority,  laid  waste  the 
,    cMUuli-y  Uicy  wia^t  hii-cd  tu  protect.    From  these 


it  re- 

] 
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insolent  and  insuborciinate  soldiers,  the  prind] 
lity  of  Doongurhpoor  was  lelieved  by  the  British 
govemment,  under  whose  protection  it  is  fast  re- 
covering from  the  misery  and  desolation  to 
it  had  been  reduced. 

The  history  of  Banswarra,   which   is  i 
the  province  of  Bagm-,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
of  Doongurhiwor.     Its  princes  are  descended 
a  younger  brother  of  that  family,  and  their  ad^ 
herents  and  subjects  are  composed  of  the  same 
classes.      Like  Doongurhpoor,    it  has   also 
rescued  from  a  condition  of  extreme  misery, 
has  become  a  dependency  of  the  English  govi 
ineiit,  to  which  both  states  [lay  a  small  tribute; 

Tlie  Raja  of  Pertaubgurh  is  descended  froi 
junior  branch  of  the  family  of  Odeypbor. 
principality  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
small  ])rovince,  or  rather  district,  of  Kantul. 
ancestors  of  the  reigning  iH-ince  were 
the  Delhi  eniperoi-s ;  and  one  of  them, 
Singh,  was  a  favoxu'ite  with  Mahomed  Shah, 
granted  him  permission  to  coin  money  in  his  own 
name :  the  revenue  of  the  countries  immediate!; 
West  of  the  river  Chumbul  is  paid  in  rupees  ot' 
this  currency*.  1'he  jn-esent  Raja,  Sawut  8in^ 
who  is  the  son  of  Saliin  Singh,  was  tributary 
Holkar,  but  is  now  a  dependent  on  the 
government. 


■  Called  Saliin  Shae 
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The  Rajas  of  Jabooah  and  Riitlam  have  been 
already  noticed.  The  descendant  of  Kishen  Doss 
still  rules  over  the  former  principality,  and  is  tri- 
butary to  the  Hnlkar  state  :  his  country  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Bheels.  but  they  are  of  the  cultivat- 
ing class,  and  the  town  and  territories  of  Jabooah, 
though  they  have  suffered  much,  are  rapidly  im- 
proving. 

Purbut  Singh,  of  Rutlam,  (who  is  a  tributary 
to  Dowlet  Row  Sindia)  is  a  weak,  incompetent 
prince;  biit,  from  being  at  the  head  of  a  large  and 
powerful  family,  has  great  influence,  and  can  upon 
emergency  call  a  numerous  band  of  his  kindred 
and  clansmen  into  the  field.  This  he  evinced, 
when  threatened,  a  few  years  ago,  with  an  attack 
by  Bappoo  Sindia,  to  whom  his  tribute  had  been 
assigned.  The  Mahratta  chief  no  sooner  marched 
towards  Rutlam  accompanied  by  a  small  army, 
ood  with  the  avowed  intention  of  using  force  to  re- 
alise his  clauns,  than  a  summons  was  sent  by  Pur- 
but Singh  to  all  his  relations  and  adherents,  who, 
though  most  of  them  were  subjects  of  other  states, 
deeming  the  duty  of  rallying  round  their  chief 
parainomit  to  every  call,  hastened  to  his  relief. 
In  three  or  four  days  a  body  of  twelve  hundred 
Rajpoots  (almost  all  mounted)  was  coiltx^ted,  and 
hostilities  would  have  ensued  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  British  government,  wliich  guaranteed 
an  engagement  for  the  future  regular  [layment  of 
the  tribute  due  by  this  paja  to  Sindia.  on  condition 
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lliat  the  peace  of  the  country  should  not  be  a 
disturbed,  or  its  prosperity  oliccked,  by  tbe  v 
tion  of  Mahratta  troojis.  Tlie  benefits  of  this  g 
rantee  were  afterwards  extended  to  a  number  of 
|)etty  chiefs,  similarly  situated  in  condition  and 
relation  to  their  Lords  Paramount  with  the  Raja 
of  Rutlam.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  chiefs  rf 
tbe  class  here  mentioned,  have  never  drawn  any 
subsistence  from  plunder,  and  stand  quite  distiiK 
from  those  leaders  who  are  described  under  t 
(jeneral  term  of  Grassiahs*,  a  name  not  limited  ^ 
the  MalH-a  province,  but  known  in  several  othdl 
particularly  Guzerat,  where  it  denotes,  as  in  C 
tral  India,  cluefs  who.  driven  from  their  possessii 
liy  invaders,  have  estabhshed  and  niajntainet 
claim  to  a  share  of  the  revenue,  upon  tbe  grot 
of  their  jiotter  to  disturb  or  prevent  its  cnllectioj 
The  chai-acter  of  the  Tankah,  or  forced  tribi 
of  the  Grassiah  cliiefs.  merits  a  few  words. 
givater  part  of  Central  India,  since  the  inn 
and  conquest  of  tlie  first  Bajerow  (and  prob^ih 
long  liefore),  has  l}een  lield  on  loose  and  inter- 
mixed tenures.  The  establishment  of  the  mual 
predatory  claims  f  of  the  Mahrattas  preceded  thdr 
usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  country:  and 


*  The  ivotd  Grassiali  is  derived  from  Grass,  a  San»cnt 
word  which  signifies  a  mouthful ;  and  1ms  been  nicuplior 
calty  applii'd  to  deKigiidtu  the  small  shari;  ul'  ilie  produna 
n  country  whidi  tlii.-si<  |ilu:idi'ri!ra  claim. 

t  Cliout,  Daismookh,  Sc. 
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to  secure  the  success  of  tlie  latter  measure,  the 
conquerors  were  obliged  to  compromise,  and,  in 
fact,  share  the  revenues  with  many  of  the  native 
chiefs   of  the   military  class,  who,  taking  refiige 
in  the  woods  and  mountains,  gratified  their  re- 
sentment  by    destroying   possessions    they   could 
no  longer  enjoy.     These  excesses  produced  a  com- 
pact either  between  the  government  and  the  ex- 
cluded  chiefs,    or   between    the    latter    and    the 
heads  of  districts  and  villages ;  a  settled  sum  was 
agreed  to  be  paid,  as  a  Tankah,  or  contribution, 
on   the   condition    of  the   inhabitants   being   ex- 
empt from  plunder,  and,  indeed,  an  implied  one  of 
protection.     This  usage  has  existed  ever  since  the 
Mahratta  government  was  introduced,  with  con- 
stant variation  as  to  particular  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  with  little  as  to  the  general  principles  on 
which  it  was  levied.     The  payment  of  forced  tri- 
bute, which  originated  in  necessity,  was  only  con- 
tinued from  the  same  cause.     It  followed,  there- 
fore, that  the  chief  who  succeeded  to  the  power 
of  distressing  and   plundering  the  country,   was 
usually  recognized  as  possessing  the  claim  to  this 
contribution. 

Large  towns  seldom  paid  forced  contribution  to 
the  Grassiahs ;  which  was  principally  collected 
from  villages.  Of  these,  and  the  amount  paid  by 
each  when  the  Tankah  was  fixed,  a  list  was  kept 
by  the  officers  of  government,  and  it  was  admitted 
as  a  charge  in  the  revenue  accounts.     This  exac- 
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tion,  on  its  tirst  esUtblishment,  was  comparati 
moderate,  seldom  exceeding  twenty  rupees  an- 
nually, and  sometimes  as  low  as  two  rupees  upon  a 
village ;  but.  as  the  country  liecanie  desolate,  the 
burden  was  not  diminished,  the  fi-eebooters  com- 
I^elling  the  inhabitants  who  remained  to  pay  Sm 
those  in  their  vicinity  who  had  deserted,  ■ 

On  any  delay  or  refusal  of  the  tribute,  fl 
Grassiah  chief  drove  away  the  cattle,  or  seized 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  often  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  rigidly  confined  till  payment  wa^ 
made.  Murders,  or  even  the  infliction  of  wounds, 
were  rare ;  but  when  the  troops  of  the  state  inlw- 
fered,  a  regular  petty  warfare  ensued,  in  which 
if  the  Grassiah  chief  was  compelled  to  fly,  he  so« 
rettuned  and  repeated  his  excesses  till  his  dei 
were  complied  with. 

The  Grassiah  chiefs  are  all  Rajpoots.  Thlf 
are  very  numerous  in  Central  India  ;  and  frnm 
being  of  the  same  tribe,  fi-om  intermarriages,  and 
from  motives  of  common  interest,  they  were  * 
leagued  together,  that  it  woiJd  have  been  difficult, 
had  it  l)een  desirable,  to  destroy  tbetn  ;  but  (tir 
object  was  to  connect  their  interest  with  that  peacf 
and  good  order  whicli  they  had  so  long  vioialoii. 
This  has  been  effected.  Instead  of  money  par- 
ments.  a  commutation  has  in  many  €:ases  been 
given  in  land,  that  these  plunderers  might  become 
industrious;  and  where  this  arrangement  basnet 
been    made,    the  amount  fixed    in  lieu  of  their 
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claims  is  paid  by  the  Government  officers,  and  they 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  employ  their  adherents 
in  collecting  it  —  a  practice  which,  while  it  was 
oppressive  to  the  inhabitants,  afforded  them  the 
means  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

Several  of  the  Grassiah  chiefs  had  settled  in 
Sondwarra ;  but  this  large  district,  which  stretches 
from  Gungraur  to  Oojein  North  and  South,  and 
from  Aggur  to  the  Chumbul  East  and  West, 
received  its  name  from  a  class  of  more  ancient 
and  more  desperate  plunderers,  called  Sondees. 
They  are  often  called  Rajpoots,  but  are  a  mixture 
of  all  classes,  or  rather  descendants  of  a  mixed 
race.  In  their  origin  they  were  probably  out- 
casts ;  and  their  fabulous  history  (for  they  consider 
themselves  as  a  distinct  people)  traces  them  from 
a  prince,  who,  in  consequence  of  being  bom  with 
the  face  of  a  tiger,  was  expelled  to  the  forests, 
where  he  seized  upon  women  of  all  tribes,  and 
became  the  progenitor  of  the  Sondees,  or,  as  the 
term  implies,  "  mixed  race,"  some  of  whose  leaders 
soon  after  settled  in  Malwa.  where  they  have  ever 
since  maintained  themselves  as  petty  Zemindars, 
or  landholders,  as  well  as  plunderers. 

That  the  Sondees  have  a  claim  to  antiquity, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  we  have  no  record  of 
their  ever  having  been  more  than  petty  robbers, 
till  the  accident  of  their  lands  being  divided  among 
four  or  five  local  authorities,  always  at  variance 
and  often  at  war  with  each  other,  combined  with 
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the  anarchy  of  Central  India  during  the  ! 
thirty  yem-s,  raised  them  into  importance  i 
successfiil  freebooters.  Though  often  apposed  i 
the  Grassiahs  who  are  settled  in  the  same  1 
a  congeniality  of  pursuit  has  led  to  their  1 
mucli  associated  with  the  latter,  and  partici 
since  the  insanity  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar.  From 
that  date  neither  life  nor  property  was  secure 
within  the  range  of  the  lawless  bands  of  Sond- 
■WaiTa,  most  of  whom,  from  breeding  their  own 
horses,  were  well  mounted.  At  the  peace  nf 
Mundissor,  the  Sendees  were  estimated  in  number 
at  twelve  hundred  and  forty-nine  horse,  and  i 
thousand  two  himdred  and  fifty  foot,  all  sub: 
by  ])lunder;  for  the  possessions  they  claimed'! 
their  own  were  in  a  state  of  complete  desolation. 
The  ii'duction  of  this  formidable  lH>dy  of  robU'f^ 
api)eared  essential  to  the  re-establish  nient  of 
tranquillity ;  and  two  strong  British  detachment 
(one  of  which  had  a  battering-train),  a  few  ul 
Holkar's  horse,  and  a  very  efficient  and  wttl- 
equipped  body  of  Kotah  troops  under  a  distin- 
guished leader*,  proceeded  on  this  ser\-ice.  Thr 
Grnssiah  and  Sendee  chiefs  were  retpiired  to  give 
up  their  forts,  and  to  surrender  their  horses  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  their  owners ;  and  to  indoff 


and  nin^^ 
ubsisti^l 
aimed '^H 


•  Mehrab  Khan.  This  able  snldier  is  recently  dead,  boi 
not  before  he  hod  establixlK^U  complete  security  in  that  parr 
af  Sontlwarra  which  belongs  to  the  principality  of  Kotob. 
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theiii  to  accept  these  conditions,  every  attention 
was  [)ix)miscd  to  their  rights  as  landholders,  and 
lands  were  offered  at  their  native  villages,  to  such 
as  had  none,  on  very  indulgent  terms.  "'J'he  im- 
pression of  the  power  of  the  English  government, 
the  complete  union  and  cordial  co-o{)eration  of  all 
the  Native  states  who  had  |M)ssessions  in  Sond- 
warra,  combined  with  the  active  and  spirited  con- 
duct of  the  troops  employed,  pai-ticularly  those 
of  the  Kaj  Kana  Zalim  Singh,  soon  made  the 
Sendees  lose  all  hopes  of  successful  resistance. 
Some  of  their  forts  were  taken  by  stoim,  others 
were  abandoned,  several  of  the  strongest  were 
razed  to  the  gi-ound ;  and  the  dispirited  plunder- 
ers, assailed  at  every  quarter,  and  with  all  their 
wonted  places  of  refuge  bori-ed  against  them,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  deliver  uji  their  horses,  aud 
to  inokc,  while  they  could,  favourable  settlements 
as  cultivators.  These  they  not  only  obtaiiie<l,  but 
such  of  their  claims  for  torced  contribution,  as  had 
been  long  i-ecognized  and  established,  were  ad- 
mitted. 

The  Sondees,  since  they  consented  to  live  as 
peaceable  inhabitant;',  have  been  treated  with 
kindness  and  indulgence;  but,  from  a  considem- 

*  In  tlie  arrangciiienls  I  made  fur  reducing  lliesc  frra- 
booten  to  order,  or  rather  intimidaiing  thc^m  intii  submiision, 
I  took  csre  the  force  sliuuld  be  so  much  above  the  service  as 
la  prectiidp  every  hope  of  aucceisfnl  opposition.  This  in  all 
such  warfnre  is  a  uiuhi  iiuportant  point,  and  one  lo  which  our 
singular  condition  in  India  rcr|uire3  ilic  grt^test  atleniion. 

VOL.  I.  2  J. 
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tiun  of  their  charactei',  it  has  been  thmight  pnh 
dent  to  keep  for  some  time  a  force  in  their  i 
country,  to  prevent  the  revival  of  those  hahitai 
which  have  so  long  rendered  them  the  bane  and 
terror  of  Central  India.  Complete  success  ha 
hitherto  attended  tiiese  efforts;  and  Sondwam* 
is  fast  rising  into  that  state  of  prosperity  to  wWdf 
it  is  entitled  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil. 

Another  large  division  of  the  province  of  Mai 
wa,  which  lies  almost  directly  East  of  Sondwai 
received  its  name,  like  that  district,  from  a  racefli 
plunderers,  who,  emigi'ating  some  centuries  agi 
from  Odeypoor,  rose,  during  the  decline  of  t'"' 
Moghul  empire,  into  consequence,  and  who  und^ 
the  direction  of  two  brothers,  Mohun  Singh, 
Purserain,  possessed  themselves  of  fifteen  hundred 
small  towns  and  villages.  ITie  name  of  this  Rif 
poot  tribe  is  Omut ;  and  the  country  they  seized 
has  been  called  after  them,  Omutwarra,  It  w4 
with  the  reservation  of  five  districts  to  mark  tlW 
superiority  of  the  elder  brother,  divided  equaW 
between  Mohun  Singh  and  Purseram,  the  fomH^ 
taking  the  title  of  RawiU,  or  chief,  and  the  latte 
of  Dewan,  or  minister; — but  they  exercised  i 
tinct  authority  over  their  respective  section5| 
for  Omutwarra  was  not  divided  by  dUtm^ 
limits  of  territory,  hut  by  the  system  of  i 
mixed  rule*  over   the   same  village,  so  i 


•  The  countries  over  which  this  divided  rnle  ii 
:  called  Dunmilee,  or  two  governments. 
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among  the  Mahrattas,  which  was  established  by 
the  twii  Rajpoot  chief*  tlirougliout  tlieir  |>osses- 
sioEis.  The  successors  of  tlie  Kawul,  who  tixed 
their  residence  at  Rajgurh,  became  tributary  to 
Sindia:  while  those  of  the  Dewan,  now  established 
at  Nursingurh*,  ranked  themselves  among  the 
dependents  of  the  Holkar  ianiily.  'I'he  establish- 
ment of  jiower  in  the  hands  of  two  powerful  chiefs 
made  Oinutwarra  become  a  complete  contrast  to 
Soiidwaira.  It  was,  befoi-e  the  time  of  Jeswunt 
Row  Holkar,  a  well-governed  fertile  tract,  and 
yielded  a  eonsiderable  revenue;  hut  within  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  suffered  much,  being,  from 
its  situation,  more  ex)K>sed  than  idmost  any  othei' 
I»art  of  Malwa  to  the  depi-edatious  of  the  plun- 
derers by  wliom  that  province  has  been  so  long 
overrun.  It  is,  however,  now  rapidly  recmvering, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  early  attain  its  foimer  pro- 
sperity. 

The  ru^ed  tract  which  lies  between  the  Ner- 
buddu  and  the  Vindhya  range  ttas  oflen  been  men- 
tioned. The  lianks  of  that  river,  from  Hiudia  to 
opposite  liaglee.  have  Ix-en  seized  by  some  Gond 
chiefs,  the  |)rint,'ipal  of  \i  hom  are  Kooshal 
Siugh  \,  ul'  Eirwass,  and  Anoo}>  Singh,  of  Suigurfa. 
These  and  their  adherents,  after  some  wtu^ve. 


*  Pultun,  near  R«jgurb,  wm  tlie  oapiial  lixed  upon  by 
Purseram;  but  Dcwaii  Atchet^  Singlu  ilif  Man  of  bii  »»<:• 
cesftOTH,  built  the  fort  of  NuTsingurb. 

t  TbisHiiffitUtelv  dead 
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have  all  beeit  st'ttled,  through  the  liljerality,  or  hf 
the  mediation,  of  the  British  goveiiunent.  In  tH 
same  description  of  country  which  stretches  i 
helow  Baglee  to  Ongkar  Mundatta,  the  banks  d 
the  Nerhudda  were  infested  by  bands  of  roliberi 
of  whom  tiie  principal  was  the  Bheelalah  fami^ 
of  Sillanah,  whose  chiefs,  particidarly  Ruttil 
Singh  and  Mundroop  Singh,  of  Buckntgurh,  hi 
extended  their  ravages  as  far  North  as  Oojein  ai 
Indore,  and  as  far  South  as  the  vicinity  of  Assec 
gurh  and  Boorhanpoor.  They  have,  like  othi 
submitted  to  the  British  government,  which  I 
adjusted  their  claims  to  Tankah,  or  contribiitic 
from  the  governments  of  Sindia  and  Holkar. 

Tiie  chiefs  on  the  Nerhudda  are  ^nera 
called  Mowassee,  which  refers  to  the  jilace  tl 
have  chosen  for  their  residence,  Mowass  signifyifl| 
in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the  country,  a  stroq 
hold  or  fastness. 

The  description  of  the  governments,  principali- 
ties, and  tribes  of  Central  India  would  be  incom- 
plete without  an  account  of  the  Bheels  who  inhaiiil 
the  wild  and  mountainous  tracts  which  seiwrate 
Malwa  from  Ncinaur  and  Guzerat.  This  extraor- 
dinary class  of  people  merit  more  tlian  a  cursonr 
notice.  They  are  a«  singular  in  their  origin  a* 
their  habits;  but,  while  every  thing  connected  with 
them  excites  curiosity,  theii'  dispersion  over  rugged 
mountains,  their  extreme  ignorance  and  prejutlit**. 
and  their  repugnance  to  confidential  intercoursr 
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with  all  except  their  own  tribe,  present  serious 
obstacles  to  our  obtaining  a  full  and  correct  know- 
ledge of  their  history. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  to 
offer  some  conjectures  regarding  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  tribe;  to  notice  the  classes  into 
which  they  are  divided;  and,  in  conclusion,  to 
give  as  much  of  the  local  history  of  one  or  two 
of  their  most  remarkable  chiefs,  as  will  elucidate 
their  past  and  present  condition  in  that  quarter 
of  Hindustan. 

Ilie  Bheels  are  quite  a  distinct  race  from  any 
other  Indian  tribe,  yet  few  among  the  latter  have 
higher  pretensions  to  antiquity.  The  adoption 
of  their  usages  and  modes  of  life  by  other  classes 
of  the  community,  and  the  fruit  of  the  inter- 
course of  their  females  with  both  Mahomedans 
and  Hindus,  have  led  to  the  term  Bheel  being 
applied  as  a  general  name  to  all  the  plunderers 
who  dwell  in  the  mountains  and  woody  banks  of 
rivers  in  the  Western  parts  of  India;  not  only 
Bheelalahs  and  Coolies,  who  have  an  affinity  to 
them,  but  many  others*,  have  been  compre- 
hended in  this  class.  But  these  are  in  no 
manner  (beyond  the  conunon  occupation  of  plun- 
der) connected  with  the  real  Bheels,  who  have 
from  the  most  remote  ages  been  recognized  as  a 


*  The  plundering  tribes  of  Meeoahs,  Moghees,  Ranioo«ees» 
and  Gonds,  arc  often  classed  with  Bheels. 
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distinct  racf,  insulated  in  their  abodes,  and  a^ 
parated  by  theli-  habits,  usages,  and  fonns  of 
worship,  from  the  other  tribes  of  India. 

The  account  given  by  their  modem  genealo- 
gists and  minstrels,  differs  trom  what  we  leani  at 
this  race  in  ancient  Hindu  works*;  but  tlie  pc^ 
pular  tradition,  though  fabulous  as  to  their  ori- 
gin, may  perhaps,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  ntort 
recent  history,  be  considered  the  most  authentic^ 
According  to  it,  Mahadeo,  when  sick  and  ud* 
happy,  was  one  day  reclining  in  a  shady  forest), 
when  a  beautifid  woman  appeared,  the  first  sight 
of  whom  effected  a  complete  cure  of  all  his  toio- 
plaints.  An  intercourse  between  the  god  asd 
the  strange  female  was  estabUshed,  the  result 
which  was  many  cliildren;  one  of  whom,  whft 
uas  from  infancy  alike  distbiguished  by  his  ug&- 
ness  and  vice,  slew  the  favourite  bull  of  Mahadeoy 
for  which  crime  he  was  expelled  to  the  wi 


*  In  the  celebrated  Hindu  poem  of  ilie  Maliabharatlu 
which  J9  certainly  a  work  of  n  remote  era,  the   Bbeela  ■ 
not   onl;  tninuLely  descTibeil,   but   a   long   fabulous  accom 
is  given  of  their  origin.     The  story  related  in  the  ie»t  ' 
an  allegory,  implying  that  ilieir  ancestor,  owing  to  ihe  oo- 
filial  depravity  of  his  nature,  was  guilty  of  a  vioUitoa 
justice,  for  which  he  was,  by  the  wrath  of  God,  driven  ft 
the  abodes  of  civilized  men-     In  tlic  eighth  chapter  of  McBM, 
V.  IB,  (Sir  W.  Jones's  translation,)  it  is  Btaied  that  " 
divine  form  ofjusttce  is  represented  as  Vriaka,  or  a  imH  ; 
the  gods  consider  him  who  violates  justice  as  oue   wlto  (lajt 
n  bull."     The  slaying  a  bull  is  considered  by  the  Hiiwltki  M 
one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  and  only  exceeded  by  ilut 
of  killing  a  Brahmin- 
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and  mountains;  and  his  detoendants  have  ever 
since  been  stigmatized  witii  the  names  of  Bheel* 
and  Nishada, — terms  that  denote  outcasts. 

The  same  tradition  lajs  the  scene  of  their  first 
residence  and  exploits  in  the  country  of  Marwar, 
or  Joudpoor;  whence,  driven  South  by  other 
tribes,  they  settled  among  the  mountains  tliat 
form  the  Western  boundary  of  Malwa  and  Can- 
deish,  in  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Vindhya  and  Sat- 
poora,  and  the  woody  and  rugged  banks  of  the 
Mhaee,  the  Nerbudda,  and  the  Taptee;  where, 
protected  by  the  strong  nature  of  the  country 
from  the  oppression  which  had  driven  them  into 
exile,  they  have  since  dwelt,  subsisting  partfy  on 
their  industry,  but  more  on  the  plunder  of  the 
rich  landholders  in  their  vicinity. 

The  truth  of  this  account  of  their  emigration 
from  Joudpoor  t  and  Odeypoor,  is  supported  by 
the  local  history  of  the  Rajpoot'  princes  of  that 
quarter,  which  states  that  the  lands  were  con- 
quered from  the  Bheels ;  and  by  the  ienci.  that 
almost  all  the  revered  Bhats,  or  minstrels,  of 
the  tribe,  still  reside  in  Rajpootana,  whence  they 


*  The  common  appellation  of  this  xaoe  is  Bheel,  bat  they 
are  also  termed  Nishada.  Major  Henley  mentioiis  the 
common  application  of  this  term  to  one  of  the  tribes  on  the 
Nerbudda. 

t  The  countries  of  Joudpoor  or  Odeypoor  are  ntusny 
termed,  in  Indian  history,  Marwar  and  Mewar.  I  use,  to 
prevent  mistakes  by  the  English  reader,  the  more  leotBt 
names  of  these  countries,  taken  from  tlieir  preient  eapitrit. 
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make  annual,  hiennial,  and  some  only  triennia 
visits  to  the  Southern  tribes,  to  register  i-emarki 
ahle  events  in  families,  particulariy  those 
nected  with  their  niaifiages,  and  to  sing  to  I 
delighted  Bheels  the  tale  of  their  origin,  and  thl 
fame  of  their  forefathers.  For  the  pei-formam 
of  these  rites  and  dnties  there  are  fixed  due»; 
but  the  Bhat.  when  a  man  of  sanctity  and  npn 
tation,  receives  from  the  Tuivees,  or  chiefe,  ] 
visits,  presents  that  have  no  limit,  except  t] 
ability  of  the  donor. 

The  Bheels  of  Malwa  and  neighbouring  pn» 
vinces  have  no  record  of  ever  having  possesaer 
the  plains  of  that  coimtry ;  but  they  assert,  aoj 
on  authentic  grounds,  that  they  long  maintaim 
exclusive  possession  of  the  hilly  tracts  under  tha 
'eaders,  many  of  whom  were  as  distinguished  if 
their  character  as  hy  their  wealth  and  powa 
The  accounts  we  have  of  the  comparatively  re 
cent  conquest  of  Doongurhpoor,  Banswarra,  Jflj 
booah,  Burwanee.  and  other  principalities.  fu]||) 
establish  the  tnith  of  this  pretension. 

The  Bheels  have,  by  the  various  changci  i 
their  condition,  been  divided  into  distinct  cla 
which  may  be  denominated  the  village,  the  » 
tivating,  and  the  wild  or  nioimtain  Bheel.  The 
first  consists  of  a  few,  who  from  ancient  residence 
or  chance  have  become  inhabitants  of  villages  on 
the  plain  (though  usually  near  the  hills),  of  which 
they  are  the  watchmen,  and  are  incorporated  as  a 
jiortion  of  the  community:  the  cultivating  Bhceb 
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are  those  who  have  continued  in  their  peaceable 
occupations  after  their  leaders  were  destroyed  or 
driven  by  invaders  to  become  desperate  free- 
booters :  and  the  wild,  or  mountain  Bheel,  com- 
prises all  that  part  of  the  tribe,  who,  preferring 
savage  freedom  and  indolence  to  submission  and 
industry,  have  continued  to  subsist  by  plunder. 

The  peculiar  usages  of  these  classes  will  be  no- 
ticed in  another  part*.  Here  no  more  of  their 
respective  history  can  be  given,  than  that  each 
has  alternately  decreased,  or  increased,  in  its  num- 
bers and  character,  according  to  the  fluctuations  in 
the  neighbouring  governments*  When  these  have 
been  strong  and  in  prosperity,  the  village  and 
cultivating  Bheels  have  drawn  recruits  from  their 
wilder  brethren ;  while  weakness,  confrision,  and 
oppression  have  had  the  usual  effect  of  driving 
the  industrious  of  this  tribe  to  desperate  courses ; 
but  amid  all  changes  there  is  always  a  disposition 
in  ever}'  branch  of  this  community  to  re-unit^;* 
which  is  derived  from  their  preserving  the  same 
usages  and  the  same  fonns  of  religion. 

There  can  lie  little  doubts  from  what  has  been 
stated,  that  the  Bheels  of  this  quarter,  origiiially 
driven  South  by  the  JElajpooCs  who  were  expeOed 
by  the  Mahomedanf^  from  Hindustan,  have  within 
two  or  thie^r  ctrnturiet*  lost   many  (tf  the    jietty 
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pi-inc-ipalitioii  they  had  established  in  the  liiUs; 
another  great  change  in  this  community  has  bea 
the  consequence  of  these  revolutions.      The  rdl 
tions  of  the  petty  Rajpoot  princes  have  increasM 
beyond  the  power  of  the  heads  of  their  family  t 
provide  for  them.      Bred  to  no  occupation  but 
of  arms,   many  of  them   have  adopted  des] 
courses,  and  associated  in  their  predatory  life 
Bheels;  they  have  intermarried  with  that  cla 
and  hence    have  originatcil  a  nuinljer  <if  triht 
among  which  the  Bheelalah  is  the  principal    Ti 
part  of  the  siibject  will  be  noticed  hereafter, 
will  in  this  place  be   sitfiicient  to  make  a  sba 
mention  of  some  of  the  principal  Bheel  leaden  j 
Malwa  and  Nemaur,  and  the  present  condition  ( 
that  class. 

The    fastnesses    between    Baglee    and    Mil 
leysh-  are   chiefly    inhabited  by  Goods;  but 
plundering  class  who  lately  occupied  them    i 
amongst  their  followers  men  of  desperate  fortu 
from  Hindustan  and    other   quarters*  of  India. 
Along  the  Vindhya  range  from  Jauiii  to  the  Wert- 
ward  of  Mandoo  is  wholly  inhabited  by  Bbeels, 
a  considerable  part  of  whom  have  for  more  than 
a  Century  owned  allegiance  to  the  family  of  Nadir 
Singh,  a   Bheelalah  chief.     He  is  the  fourth 


•  Some  Nai 
Madras  army  I 
these  freebooter 


I  years  ago, 
Thev  gav 


k'lio    bad    descried    frora 
were  found  in  the  senice 
'  themselves  up,  and  were  ( 


given,  but  expelled  the  country. 
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descent  from  a  person  who  obtained  power  from 
the  favour  of  a  royal  governor  of  Mandoo,  to 
whom  his  spirit  and  enterprise  had  been  usefiil  in 
punishing  a  tribe  of  plunderers  called  Mounkur. 
The  history  of  Nadir's  ancestor  presents  the  same 
vicissitudes  as  that  of  other  predatory  chiefs ;  his 
own  life,  from  having  been  passed  during  the  late 
troubles  of  Central  India,  has  been  the  most  re- 
markable. He  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Joum- 
niah^  a  small  village  of  his  father's,  near  Mandoo ; 
but  he  attained  little  celebrity  till  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Jessoo  Potail :  upon  that  event  (which  took 
place  sixteen  years  ago)  Nadir  came  fi3rward  as 
the  chief  plunderer  of  the  Vindhya  range.  He 
was  courted  and  favoured  by  Jeswunt  Row 
Holkar ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that 
Nadir  issued  from  the  mountains,  and  b^an  to 
plunder  and  lay  waste  the  plains.  His  name, 
when  the  English  entered  Central  India,  was  the 
terror  of  the  Southern  parts  of  that  c«mtry ;  and 
when  the  present  cantonment  was  established 
at  Mhow,  which  is  on  the  very  vei^  of  ins 
mountains,  he  had  about  two  hundred  horse,  and 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  foot  The  history 
of  this  freebooter  henceforward  is  short :  he  wag 
compelled  to  conform  to  the  change  that  had  oc- 
ciured ;  and  while  he  was  deterred,  throf^  a 
dread  of  the  power  of  the  British  government, 
from  continuing  to  plunder,  he  was  invited  by  its 
liberality  to  place  himself  under  its  protection. 
Ahnust  all  his  adherents,  who  were  from  distant 
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countries,  were  discharged,  and  a  nmiiber  of  h 
Bheels  were  taken  into  the  English  ser%'ice. 
nephew  and  son  were  placed  in  command  of  tl 
and  the  members  of  this  forniidntilc  phindere 
family,  as  well  as  his  followers,  were  through  th( 
means  gradually  familiarized  to  an  intercom 
with  that  community,  from  which  they  had  b 
long  separated,  and  of  whicrh  they  had  iK-en  t 
bane. 

The  progress  of  Nadir  Singh's  reform  was  & 
for  he  was   personally    very    dissipated, 
rooted  bad  habits ;  hut  this  every  day  iKX-amel 
less    consequence,    as    the    interconrse    with 
dependents  weakened  his  pi)wer.     Many 
crimes    subsequent    to    his  submission   were  ] 
dnned  ;  but  a  deliberate  murder  of  sonic  unai 
travellers,  committed  by  his  orders,  put  him  I 
yond  farther  toleration  or  indulgence.      He  i 
at  the  time  his  guilt  was  discovered,  on  a  visit  to 
his   Bheelalah    relations,  the  chiefs  of  Sillanah; 
where  he  had  gone,  attended  by  five    hundi 
armed  adherents,  to  celebrate  the    marriage  ( 
his  son,  Bheem  Singh,  with  a  daughter  of  tl 
family.     A  mandate*  to  his  former  assoc 
received  at  the  very  moment  when   the   marr 
was  comjileted,  directing  his  seizure.     The  i 

*  When  I  issued  this  mandate  to  Nadir  Singh's  ralaliai 
and  cliief  officers,  1  took  care  that  sotan  British  troops  shM 
be  prepared  to  enforce  the  order  if  disobeyed  ;  but  tlwy  « 
mil  rc<|uiretl  to  uci. 
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was  obeyed ;  he  was  brought  to  Nalcha,  where 
his  guilt  was  investigated  and  proved  before  the 
assembled  Zemindars*  and  Bheel  chiefs  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  mild  sentence  of  ba- 
nishment for  life  was  passed  upon  him;  and  he  is 
now  a  prisoner  at  Allahabad,  while  his  son,  a  fine 
ladf  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  has  succeeded  to 
his  authority.  No  event  was  ever  more  conducive 
to  the  tranquillity  of  a  country  than  this  act  of 
justice.  There  is  no  part  of  Central  India  where 
life  and  property  are  safer  than  amid  the  late 
dreaded  Bheels  of  Nadir  Singh.  Some  of  this 
race  have  not  yet  abandoned  their  habits;  but 
their  robberies  are  upon  a  very  limited  scale  to 
what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  measures 
are  in  progress  that  will,  it  is  expected,  soon 
complete  the  reformation  of  a  class  of  men,  who, 
believing  themselves  doomed  to  be  thieves  and 
plunderers,  have  been  confirmed  in  their  destiny 
by  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  ndghbouring 
governments,  increased  by  an  avowed  contempt 
for  them  as  outcasts.  The  feelings  this  system  of 
degradation  has  produced  must  be  changed ;  and 
no  effort  has  been  left  untried  to  restore  this  race 
of  men  to  a  better  sense  of  their  condition  than 


*  For  all  the  particulars  of  this  remarkable  transaction, 
vide  my  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Metcalfe,  9ih  May,  1820. 

t  Bheem  Singh  resided,  for  three  years,  almost  entirely 
at  my  head-quarters,  where  hia  educatioQ  was  earefolly  at- 
tended to. 
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that  which  they  at  pR'sent  entertain.  The  atok 
inon  aiis\ver  uf  a  Bhwl,  when  chai-ged  with  tliA 
or  robljerr.  is,  "  I  am  not  to  blame  ;  I  am  Mahs- 
deo's  thief."  In  other  words,  my  destiny  as  I 
thief  has  been  fixed  by  God.  It  is  this  snperstl* 
tious  impression  which  offers  a  {jreat,  but 
insunnountable  obstacle  (as  it  has  l>een  too  rashly 
termed)  to  their  reform.  From  what  has  beei 
effected,  we  may  pronounce  with  confidence  thtf 
they  will  be  reclaimed  to  good  order  and  indut* 
trious  habits ;  but  we  must  expect  this  : 
through  means  that  elevate,  rather  than  depreMi 
this  singular  race  of  human  beings. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  illustnd 
the  local  history  of  the  Bheels ;  their  chai 
and  peculiar  habits  will '  be  treated  of  in  anotlu 
place  ;    but  it  is  impossible,  from  the  prescribi 
limits  of  this  work,  to  give  so  complete  a  de? 
tion  as  coidd  be  desired  of  a  class  of  men, 
whether  we  consider  their  well-founded  pnW 
sions  to  remote  antiquity,  their  remarkable  s 
ration    from   the  other  tribes   of  India,    or 
importance  of   withdrawing    them    from 
which  render  them  the  enemies  of  order,  ma 
the   minutest  attention  of  the  English  ■gm-en 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Government  of  the  States  of  Central  India, 

The  established  government  in  Central  India 
during  the  reign  of  the  kings  of  that  country,  and 
from  their  fall  till  the  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas, 
was  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  other  parts  of 
India  under  the  Mahomedan  sway. 

The  province  of  Malwa,  which  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Soobahs  or  divisions  of  the  empire  of 
Delhi,  was  under  a  Soobahdar,  or  viceroy,  who 
had  a  Dewan  or  minister,  and  other  officers  of 
his  petty  court  and  army ;  while  the  country  was 
managed  by  Collectors,  and  all  the  other  inferior 
officers  belonging  to  the  Moghul  system. 

The  government  of  the  Mahrattas  was,  both  in 
shape  and  substance,  taken  from  the  institutions 
of  their  own  country,  and  from  those  they  found 
established  in  the  countries  which  they  conquered; 
but  to  understand  the  form  of  their  administration, 
as  it  exists  at  this  moment,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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give  an  account  of  each  part  of  which  the  whole  i* 
constructed,  from  the  Mahratta  chief  aud  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  civil  and  military,  down  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  constitute  the  andent  and  respected 
municipal  establishment  of  the  smallest  villagc- 

The  governments  founded  by  the  families  of 
Siiidia,  Holkar,  and  the  Puar,  liave  nearly  the 
same  form  :  they  consist  of  a  chief  or  ruler,  to 
whom  no  fixed  title  has  yet  been  given,  different 
inemliers  of  the  same  family  having  assumed  vari- 
ous designations*.  In  theory,  the  power  of  the 
nder  is  absolute ;  but  with  the  most  revi 
Hindu    writers  f    it    is    not    deemed    of  divafr] 


*  Madliajee  Sindia  siylcil  himself  Potail.  His 
is  called  botli  Maliarnjn  and  Alijah,  Hindu  and  M: 
titles,  the  first  signifying  Great  Prince,  ami  the  latler.  TV 
High  in  Dignity.  Mulhnr  Ron  Holkar  was  uiUed  Soolnli- 
liar,  or  governor,  of  Malwa  ;  his  successors  have  conlcntol 
llicroselves  with  the  Hindu  title  of  Maharaja,  which,  tboafb 
in  fact  high,  is  through  courtesy  become  very  cumroun. 

t  The  duties  of  kings,  their  dues  ami  origin,  are  ducnM 
in  the  following  passage  of  the  Malinfaharaths,  oneof  tbeiuMi 
sacred  of  the  Hindu  volumes.  Bheeshma  sai<l,  "  Without  i 
"  ruler  no  country  can  prosper ;  health,  virtue.  &c.  are  of  nn 
"  avail;  two  will  invade  the  property  of  one.  anil  tnnoy  4pin 
"  will  attack  two  :  thus  men  will  cvcntuulty  di-stroy  c»rfi 
"  other,  as  the  various  specieu  of  fish.  A  Rnja  pruircti  iV 
"  people  as  a  large  fish  the  smaller.  In  this  raannt^  niankini 
"  were  continually  oppressing  each  other,  when  they  w«H  m 
"  Brahma  lo  give  them  a  ruler.  Qrahma  directrtl  Meau  u 
"  become  their  Raja.  He  ri'plied,  1  fear  n  sinful  aciioo.  Go- 
"  vernmeni  is  arduous,  particularly  so  among  ever  lying  nNn. 


II 
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origin.     According  to  these  authorities,  a  RajSt 
or  ruler,  was  first  created,  and  since  continued^. 


"  They  said  unto  him,  Fear  not,  you  will  receive  a  recom* 
"  pense,  of  beasts  a  fiftieth  part,  and  thus  also  of  gold :  we 
'*  will  give  you  a  tenth  of  com,  increasing  your  store,  a  be* 
*'  coming  duty  of  damsels,  and  on  disputes  and  gaming, 
"  Men  exalted  in  wealth  or  science  shall  be  subordinate  to 
you  as  gods  are  to  the  great  Indra :  thus  become  our  Raja 
powerful  and  not  to  be  intimidated ;  you  will  govern  us  in 
**  peace,  as  Koorun  does  the  Yukshus.  Whatever  meritorious 
'*  actions  are  performed  by  subjects  protected  by  the  Raja,  a 
*'  fourth  part  of  the  merit  shall  belong  to  you.  Thus,  let 
**  those  who  desire  advancement  hold  the  Raja  superior  to 
**  themselves  (as  he  defends  the  people),  as  a  disciple  the  reli- 
*'  gious  instructor,  as  the  gods  the  divine  Indra.  Let  them, 
*'  when  in  his  presence,  adore  the  man  who  is  Raja*  The- 
**  Raja  despised  by  others  is  a  cause  of  pain  to  all ;  therefore 
"  let  them  give  him  the  canopy  and  umbrella,  clothes  and 
"  ornaments,  food  and  drink,  dwellings,  seats,  couches,  fund 
*'  all  accommodations. 

"  Goodhista  asked  Bheeshma,  What  is  the  reason  that  a 
"  Raja,  who  in  his  birth,  life,  death,  members,  &c.  rcMmbles 
'*  all  other  men,  should  be  as  it  were  adored  and  respected 
**  by  powerful  heroes,  and  all  mankind,  and  that  on  bis 
'*  happiness  or  misery  that  of  all  those  depends  ?  Bheeshma 
*'  replied,  I  will  relate  the  institution  of  government.  There 
•*  was  not  either  governor  or  government,  judge  or  judg- 
'*  ment;  men  with  justice  mutually  protected  each  other; 
**  they  became  weary  of  this,  and  practised  partiality,  and 
«'  their  understanding  was  darkened  by  sin  and  passion,  fre.** 
The  sage  proceeds  to  sUte  that  this  condition  of  affidrs  pro* 
duced  the  necessity  for  a  Raja  or  king  being  nominated  aa 
the  head  of  a  distracted  community. 
VOL.  r.  2  M 
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because  men,  when  they  fell  from  good  ways,  re- 
quired a  head  or  chief;  but  this  relation  to  his 
people  is  described  in  his  being  termed  their  de- 
fender and  protector,  for  which  he  is  said  to  be 
entitled  to  a  revenue  ;  and  the  trib\ite  to  wliich  he 
has  a  claim  for  the  duties  he  pcrfonns,  is  sialyl 
generally  in  the  saa'ed  volumes  of  the  Hindus ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  these  have  any 
passages  which  imply  a  check,  or  limit,  beyond 
those  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature,  on  their  Rajas  ; 
and,  consistent  with  this  theory,  the  heads  of  the 
Mahratta  governments  in  Central  India  are,  like 
other  Hindu  princes,  deemed  absolute. 

Although  the  Mahratta  chiefs  of  Central  India 
are  absolute,  they  practically  exercise  their  autho- 
rity under  many  restraints.  The  first  founders  of 
the  Mahratta  governments  were  military  leaders; 
and  though  habituated  to  the  exercise,  and  often 
tlie  abuse  of  arbitrary  power,  still  they  were  men 
tutored  and  corrected  by  the  vicissitiides  they  had 
experienced.  They  professed  themselves,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  were,  till  lately,  under  the  contrd 
of  the  Paishwah.  Tliey  preserved  the  plain  ha- 
bits of  their  nation,  and  were  connected  by  the 
ties  of  blood  and  familiar  intercoiu'se  with  many 
of  their  principal  officers,  a  great  proportion  of 
whom,  and  particularly  those  employed  in  dvil 
duties,  were,  from  their  being  of  the  sacred  order 
of  Brahmins,  considered  as  exempted  from  tht' 
punishment  of  death. 
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■  The  principal  Mahratta  rulei-s  in  Malwa  belong 
to  the  Sudra  tribe;  and  this  drcuiiistance,  as  it  as- 
sociated them  with  the  lower  orders,  has  perliapg 
had  a  salutary  effect  in  imtigating  the  exercise  of 
despotic  power.  Though  often  marked  by  cupj- 
dity  and  rapacity,  there  are  rai'e  instances  of  their 
being  cruel,  and  they  have  unilbrnily  shewn  atten- 
tion to  the  estalilished  forms  and  institutions  of 
the  countries  they  have  conquered ;  but  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  such  habits  and  considera- 
tions, though  great,  are  not  of  that  obligatory 
nature  to  alter  the  character  of  their  power ;  the 
chief  or  ruler,  as  before  stated,  being  in  fact, 
in  his  pei-aon,  the  government.  The  ))rincipal 
officers  employed  by  the  Mahratta  chiefs  in  Cen- 
tral India  take  botli  their  i 
those  estabUshed  at  Poena. 

The  Dewaii,  who  may  lie  tenned  the  prime  iiewu,. 
minister,  has  the  superintendence  and  chief  con- 
trol over  every  depaiiment  in  the  state. 

The  head   civil  officer  is  the  Fumavese*.  (a  Fumm- 
tenn  almost  synonymous  with  that  of  minister  of"'' 
finance,)  who  receives  the  accoiuiLs  of  the  renters 
and  collectors  of  revenue.     It  is  not  only  his  duty 


e  itsed  by  tlie  Mahraltas  in  a  com- 
pound of  the  Persian  term,  Ferd  Navesc,  or  the  writer  of 
stieets,  i.  e.  by  implicaiion,  oilicial  documents.  The  namea 
of  all  tlieir  oihcr  principal  officers  arc  Persian  compounds, 
expressive  of  the  duties  eucli  has  lo  perform. 
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to  exhibit  schedules  of  the  actual  revenue,  and  to 
form  estimates  of  probable  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture, but  also  to  Inspect  all  accounts  of  public  dis- 
bursements of  every  description,  which  he  r^u- 
lates,  and  upon  which  he  is  a  check.  It  is  his 
duty  to  prepare  in  his  office  all  Sunnuds  or  grants 
of  Jahgeers,  Enam  lands,  &c.  and  commissions  to 
officers  appointed  to  any  public  situation. 

Uoinmdar.  -fjjg  Mozumdar  is  next  to  the  Fumavese ;  his 
department  may  be  termed  a  register-office,  in 
which  all  Sunnuds,  grants,  or  commissions*,  are 
regularly  entered. 

ChitiuTese.  fije  Chituavese  is  a  secretary  of  state,  in  whose 
office  is  carried  on  all  political  correspondence,  as 
directed  by  the  prince,  either  public  or  confi- 
dential. 

sicc«ns-  "pi^g  Siccanavcse  is  keeper  of  the  seal  of  the 
prince,  which  he  affixes  to  all  letters,  orders,  and 
grants,  keeping  in  his  office  an  exact  register  of 
all  such  documents. 

p«nn»-  'j'jjp  Potanavese  is  the  treasurer ;  in  his  office 

are  kept  all  accounts  of  sums  received  into  the 
state  treasury,  as  well  as  of  all  disbursements. 


*  These  commissions,  after  being  made  out  in  the  office  of 
tlie  Furnavese,  are  sent  to  the  Dewan,  in  whose  presence  the 
date  and  seal  arc  affixed.  They  are  then  returned  to  ibe 
Furnavese,  who  writes  upon  them  the  word  "  Roojoo,"  or 
*'  Shew,"  and  are  ttnally  brought  to  the  Mozumdar,  who  writec 
• "  By  ordM-." 


upon  them  in  Mahratta  "  Udnia  Pur 


^^^  Tk^    1%..ft. 
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'  The  Diifturdar  is  the  keeper  of  state  papers,  Dufiur<Ur. 
relative  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
revenue.  He  is  also  an  intendant  of  finance ;  and 
though  some  of  his  duties  are  distinct,  he  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  a  deputy  of  the  Fumavese,  to 
whose  department  he  I)elongs, 

All  revenue  accounts,  as  well  as  dishursements 
of  every  description,  are  forwarded  direct  to  the 
Dt^wan,  who  sends  them  to  the  Fumavese,  by 
whom  they  ai-e  given  over  to  the  Dufturdar,  who, 
after  examining  them,  submits  them  to  the  insi>ec- 
tion  of  the  Fumavese,  to  whom  it  is  Iiis  duty  to 
point  out  what  appears  correct  and  admissible,  or 
otherwise. 

The  Dufturdar  has  in  his  office  a  great  number 
of  Moottasuddies,  or  clerks,  the  principal  of  whom 
arc  employed  in  an  office*  where  abstract  state- 
ments are  fomied  of  the  whole  public  accounts  of 
the  Government,  and  in  which  all  matters  re- 
garding its  finances  are  brought  into  as  clear  and 
general  a  point  of  view  as  possible. 

The  keeper  of  this  office  is  next  in  rank  to  the 
Dufturdar.  In  it  the  statements  termed  Tur- 
jooina,  from  the  Persian  word  signifying  explana- 
tion or  rather  translation,  are  made ;  also  the  abs- 
tracts termed  Khutounee.  or  exact  and  arranged 
accounts  of  expenditure  during  the  year. 


*  ThU  office  ii  tmncd  the  £k  Buqec  DuBuc. 
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The  above  c-hief  civil*  officers  of  the  state  have 
under  them  a  nuinljer  of  assistants  and  writers, 
tenned  Karkouiis,  Moottasuddies,  agents  and 
clerks,  to  aid  thein  in  the  duties  of  their  depart- 
ments. 

Rirck»h«  In  the  Maliratta  armies,  the  prince  is  deemed 
Deputies,  the  Sirdar  or  commander;  next  to  him  is  the 
Buckshce  or  paymaster,  who  is  vested  with  the 
princiiKiI  chai^  and  responsibility,  and  is  consi- 
dei-ed  accountable  for  all  military  expenses  and 
disbursements.  This  tnist  confere  influence  on 
him,  if  not  authority  f,  above  those  military  chiefs 
who  are  occasionally  put  in  command  of  forces, 
and  upon  whom  his  department  is  always  a  check. 
It  must  here,  however,  be  noticed,  that  this  officer 
is  only  responsible  for  payments  and  the  interior 
economy  of  the  troops  that  receive  their  pay 
direct  fittm  the  treasury  of  the  state.  He  has  no 
concern  with  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  chie& 

*  The  rank  aad  precedence  of  these  civil  officers  exitt 

only  in  ihe  theory  ot  the  Mabratla  governments.     Tbe  ta- 

«  of  individuals  aiul  the  favour  of  princes  ollenexAlta 

person  at  the  head  of  the  lowest  of  these  ofBces  to  the  higheci 

iBideration.     For  instance,  among  these   civil  officers   at 

Sindia's  conri,  the  Siccanavesc  has  most  influence,  and  the 

r  is  not  at  the  liead  of  any  office,  nor  even  styled 

Dewan,  but  is  called  Mookhtarkar,  or  tlic  head  of  the  adini- 


t  The  Buckshee  i 
military  command,  as  well  i 
th  respect  ID  linancc. 


>  tlie  cotoplet* 
■  he  civil  arrangemeDts  of  the 
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xtnunanders,  who  have  Jahgeers,  oi-  lands,  and 
iiiaintain  their  own  contingents. 

The  officers  under  the  Buckshee,  an  well  m 
almost  all  the  officers  who  hold  situations  in  the 
civil  administration,  are  Alahratta  Brahmin  Pun- 
dits,  or  writens.  These  sometimes  rise  Iroin  their 
individual  merit,  but  more  generally  from  heredi- 
tary claims,  the  most  prejudiced  attention  to 
which  pervades  the  whole  system  of  Mahratta 
government. 

The  usual  military  grades*  in  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  tlie  Mahratta  chiefs  in  Central  India 
ai'e  the  same  as  in  other  Indian  armies;  Imt  the 
persons  of  most  influence  in  these  bodies  are  a 
host  of  Karkoons,  or  agents  of  the  Buckshee,  to 
whom  their  pay  and  accounts  are  exclusively  Idt 
trusted:  one  of  these  is  attached  to  every  detach- 
ment and  corps,  and  trom  their  duties  they 
become  the  superiors  of  the  miKtary  officers, 
whose  actions  t)iey  not  only  usually  control,  but 
direct. 

There  are  many  other  officersf  '^°  ^^  Mahratta 


*  Tbe«e  are,  Sirdar,  Tokitar,  and  Rlsskldar  in  ihe  cavalry, 
and  Soobahtlar,  Jemadar,  Havildar,  aod  Naick  in  tbe  in- 
Isotry :  luierly  the  imiuiion  of  English  discipline  introduced 
Knglish  names  lo  difl'erent  ranks,  and  it  naa  not  unusual  to 
hear  of  a  Colonel  Doogun  Singh,  Captain  Mebrab  KJuu, 
ud  Adjutant  Shaik  Ahmed. 

i  This  class  of  officers  include*  the  heads  of  the  following 


departn 


I  The  Jainahdar  Khana]>. 


aidiube  ilc{i«ttD)uii . 
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governments  in  whom  great  trust  and  responai- 
bility  are  vested ;  who,  however,  are  considered 
more  as  belonging  to  the  household  of  the  prince, 
than  to  the  state,  and  who  have  little  concern 
(except  what  his  personal  favour  may  ^ve  them) 
with  the  general  administration  of  its  affairs. 

The  employment  of  that  singular  description  (tf 
officers  called  Huzooriah,  or  servants  of  the  pre- 
sence, by  the  Mahratta  princes  of  Central  India, 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  the  Poena 
court.  Huzooriahs*  ai-e  personal  attendants  of 
the  chief,  generally  of  his  own  tribe,  and  are  usu- 
ally of  respectable  parentage ;  a  great  proportion 
of  them  are  hereditary  followers  of  the  family  of 
the  prince  they  serve,  and  whose  confidence  they 
are  supposed  to  enjoy.    They  are  the  usual  envoys 


The  Jowaher  Kbanali,  or  jewellery  (IppaiUiient. 

The  Sillah  Khonah,  or  armoury  dittO' 

Furrssh  ditto,  or  camp  equipage  ditto. 

Peel  ditto,  or  elephant  ditto. 

Tope  ditto,  or  ordnance  ditto. 

Shooter  ditto,  or  camel  ditto. 
The  Havildar  and  Naib  Havildar  of  the  Pagali  or 
hold  troops  of  the  ruler  are  officers  of  raok.  The  lionet  in 
this  corps  being  all  the  property  uf  the  prince,  makes  it  ooa> 
■idered  aa  ijuite  distinct  from  the  army  of  the  State.  The 
Pagaavese,  or  keeper  of  the  accounts  of  this  body  oflrot^, 
is  deemed  a  situation  of  trust  and  consequence. 

The  office  of  Khasjee  Walah,  or  chief  steirud  of  A» 
Prince's  personal  property  and  posseasions,  is  one  of  high. 
confidence. 

•  Derived  from  the  Persian,  Hnzoor  implying  presence. 
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to  subjects  on  occasions  of  iniiwrtance,  and  are 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  their  master. 
Their  appearance  supersedes  all  other  authority, 
and  disobedience  to  the  orders*  they  convey  is 
termed  an  act  of  rebellion. 

There  formerly  existed  in  the  Poona  state  au  R»m  sh«i- 
officer,  who  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  tht;  ad-  Nwtec 
ministration  of  justice,  and  was  entitled  Ram 
Shastree.  Under  him  were  a  number  of  local 
judges,  called  Neeaee  Desf.  This  system  was 
never  introduced  by  the  Mahi'atta  leaders  who 
formed  governments  in  Central  India.  The  ruler 
and  his  chief  officers  have  in  those  states  reserved 
to  themselves  the  exclusive  regulation,  if  not  the 
administration  of  justice,  which  has  at  times  been 
as  profitable  as  any  source  of  revenue  they  en- 
joyed. 

The  exercise  of  judicial  authority  over  districts  ci»ii  oB- 

distant  fi-om  the  capital  devolves  much  on  civil  ""j_ 

officers  called  Koinisdars,  or  collectors,  (  a  name  ''"""<'•'•• 
given  whether  they  manage  or  rent  the  country 
to  which  they  are  nominated;)  but  to  tin.se  are 
always   attached  deputies  from  the  Dewan,    the 
Fiimaveae,  and  each    of  the   other    high   fiinc- 

*  To  enforce  these  orders,  when  the  party  does  not  aUend 
to  them,  tlic  Huiooriali  at  the  last  extremity  biiriu  his  tnr* 
ban ;  an  act  nhich  usage  has  renilered  tantamount  to  pru- 
claimiDg  the  disobedient  person  traitor. 

t  Th  is  word  is  a  compound  of  Nee&ec,  juiUce :  and  De«. 
counUjr ;  and  significa  "  a  local  judi 
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tionaries  of  the  state,  and  this  deputy  takes^  I 
the  district  in  wliich  he  is  employed,  the  i 
the  head  of  his  department. 

A  Komisdar,  (or  collector.)  whose  authority  ex- 
tends over  many  districts,  appoints  from  himself 
separate  Komisdai-s  to  the  head  of  each,  sending 
with  tliciii  persona  *  to  perform  the  duties  of  each 
distinct  office,  who  are  skilled  in  the  proper  mode 
of  keeping  the  accounts  according  to  prescribed 
fonns.  In  each  of  the  different  Tuppabs,  or 
circles  t  of  villages,  the  dei>uted  Koiuisdar  keeps  a 
KarkoonJ,  or  agent,  if  they  ai-e  under  manage- 
ment. If  rented,  the  whole  is  left  to  the  : 
with  whom,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  the  govei 
ment  officers  do  not  interfere. 

A  Jahgeerdar,  or  proprietor,  to  whom  lantk 
have  been  granted,  whether  for  service  or  in  free 
gift,  exercises  civil  and  military  jui-isdictioa  ora 
his  own  domain,  and  has,  to  aid  him,  officeisl) 


*  This  class  of  petty  revenue  oHiveti  has  no  conunuM 
with  the  persoDs  deputed  froni  the  heads  of  the  j^overniDeni. 

t  This  varies  from  seven  and  eight  to  twenty  ani)  thirl] 
villages,  sometimes  more. 

T  Karkoon  is  n  Persian  compoimd,  signifying  lite 
doer  of  Irasineas,  or  agent. 

i  Tiie  civil  oHtcers  erapbyej  in  management  of  ci 
Otc.  are  known  under  the  name  of  Mamiutdar.  or  local 
officers,  while  the  slaie-offietrs  at  tlie  seat  of  gaveramcst. 
and  (hose  they  depute,  are  by  the  Mahrattas  tcriiKd  Daruck- 
dar,  or  llie  esecative  ofBcers  of  ilie  ruler.     Both  tlwst  term* 


rent^t 

ove^H 

lantk 
a  free 

mfM 

luexM 
...niDeni. 
and  ihirt^^ 
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bnilar  names  aud  duties  with  those  of  the  prince 
rho  is  his  paraniount  lord. 

When  troops  are  sent  to  a  distance  on  sei-vice, 
hey  are  generally  i>laced  under  a  distinct  Sirdar, 
ir  military  commander,  with  a  Karkooii,  or  agent, 
torn  the  office  of  the  Buckshee,  who  keeps  the 
icrounts  and  regulates  the  pay.  If  there  is  any 
»rt  of  the  Pagah,  or  household  troops,  a  person* 
toui  the  Pagnavesef  office  attends  them;  and  the 
roops  of  Jahgeerdars,  when  employed,  are  pnj- 
rided  witli  tlieir  pay,  and  have  their  accounts 
ettled  by  officers  whose  name  and  duties  are  the 
■me  as  those  serving  under  the  prince. 

It  has  not  been  unusual,  particularly  when  the 
Xnintry  was  in  a  state  of  concision,  to  depute 
ifficers  high  in  the  state  (generally  military  leaders) 
10  govern  lai^e  tracts  of  territoiy,  in  which  either 
ie  revenue  of  lauds,  the  tribute  of  Rajas,  or  the 
*ceipts  of  collectors,  were  assigned  to  them  for 
their  current  and  extra  expenditure.  But  these 
leadei's,  who  have  always  taken  advantage  of  the 
Bines  to  usurp  as  much  power  as  they  coiUd  from 
the  government  which  employed  them,  cannot  I»e 
jplassed  among  its  officers,  or  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  its  regular  system  of  administration. 


|re  adopted  by  the  Mahrattas  from  their  Mahomedaii  pre- 
liecesioTs,  most  of  whote  foTms  they  have  preserved  in  tlieir 
■dminutration. 

>'    *  Tbi>  officer  is  at  once  a  payinuatcr  untl  arcounlaiit. 
e  page  53G. 
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When  part  of  the  army  of  a  Mafaratta  ]nriiioe  is 
serving  with  a  Collector-  for  his  protection  or  sup- 
port, he  gives  instructions  to  the  commander ;  he 
also  makes  advances  on  account  of  the  pay  of  the 
troo]>S9  but  has  no  concern  with  its  distrifaatum, 
nor,  indeed,  with  any  interior  arrangements.  The 
Sebundy,  or  revenue  corps,  necessary  fiir  the 
country,  are  maintained  entirely  by  the  Col- 
lector, who  chains  for  their  support  against  the 
revenue  of  the  countries  under  his  management ; 
with  these  troops  the  Government  has  no  direct 
concern. 
Zemindar       The  coUcctor  is  aided  by  one  or  more  Zemin- 

and  Ca-  ^ 

aooDgo.  dars  of  Pei^mnahs.  They  have  separate  offioen^ 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  Canoongo,  who  is  next 
to  the  Zemindar,  and  like  him  belonging  to  the 
land  on  which  he  has  dues.  In  the  office  of  the 
Canoongo  of  the  Pergunnah,  or  district,  the  le^ 
cords  of  every  village,  including  its  inbafaitants, 
lands,  and  every  thing  relating  to  its  interiox*  id- 
ministration  and  revenue,  are  kept. 

In  the  Mahratta  governments  of  Central  India, 
the  pay  of  each  officer,  from  the  Dewan,  ox*  Au- 
nister,  to  the  lowest  rank,  is  upon  a  calculatioD 
of  his  current  and  contingent  expenses.  '  The  'mi- 
nister, for  example,  receives  pay  for  a  palanqinni 
for  an  elephant,  for  state  servants,  and  is  alkmed 
a  certain  quantity  of  provisions.  He  has,  besides, 
fixed  pay  in  money  for  his  personal  salary  iind 
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support.  It  is  usual  to  commute  the  latter  allow- 
ance for  a  Jahgeer*,  or  estate,  which  is,  however, 
seldom,  if  ever,  made  hereditary. 

The  Dewan  has,  independent  of  this  pay  from 
the  prince,  certain  claims  on  the  collection  of 
every  district.  He  has  a  due,  called  Bheitf,  of 
two  rupees  each  harvest  (or  four  rupees  per  an- 
num) from  every  village  |  in  the  country.  He 
has  also  in  some  places  an  anna,  or  sixteenth  part 
of  a  rupee — in  others,  half  that  amount — from  the 
pay  of  the  Sebundies,  or  militia  of  the  country. 

The  Buckshee  is  paid  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Dewan,  but  has  no  Bheit,  or  due,  from  the 
villages,  though  he  has  a  right  to  small  stoppage  § 
from  the  troops,  which  makes  his  avowed  income 
very  large. 

The  Fumavese  has  an  allowance  for  a  palan- 
quin and  a  horse,  with  a  smaller  establishment  of 
servants  and  less  pay  than  the  Dewan,  or  Buck-* 

*  Tantia  Jogh  has  two  villages  (one  in  Indore,  and  A6 
other  in  the  Deypalpoor  Pergunnah)  in  Jabgeer,  as  a  com- 
mutation for  his  pay  as  Dewan.  Their  aggregate  value  it 
ahout  twenty  thousand  rupees  per  annum. 

t  Bheit  is,  in  its  original  meaning,  a  present  to  a 
superior. 

I  This  means  a  registered  village,  which  sometimes  con* 
tains  several  hamlets  or  small  villages,  called  Dependencies* 

§  Every  horseman  who  rides  his  own  horse  has  a  stoppage 
made  of  one  rupee  per  mensem  for  his  pay,  as  the  due  of  the 
Buckshee. 
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shee ;  and  his  due  from  each  village  is  exai^  wl 
half  of  the  minister's,  or  two  rupees  \x-t  annum. 
A  similar  amount  from  the  same  sources  is  collect- 
ed hy  the  Mozmndar,  or  register  ;  but  that  officer, 
though  he  has  an  equal  due,  has  less  pay  and 
establishment  than  the  Funiavesf,  whose  depulr 
he  may  be  termed.  The  whole  of  the  officers  in 
the  civil  and  military  en)]>loyment  of  the  state  an 
paid  in  this  way ;  the  ajnount  varies,  but  ihe 
principle  is  the  same.  The  collectors  of  districts, 
besides  an  establishment  and  a  pay  proportioned 
to  their  chai-ge,  have  a  Bheit  on  each  \-iIl8ge  of 
two  rupees  per  annum  ;  and  their  petty  De1nl^ 
Fumavese,  and  Mozimidar,  t>esides  their  MM 
share  in  the  collections  under  this  liead  •.  ^ 

This  notice  of  the  mode  of  })ayiiig  Alahnttt 
officers  was  necessary,  as  it  explains  much  of  thar 
system  of  internal  administration.  It  connect' 
them  with  every  village,  and  oi)ens  a  wide  do« 
for  abuses  of  all  kinds.  It  need  not  Ije  adM 
after  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  (ix 
Mahratta  fainihes  who  have  exercised  power  'a 
Central  India,  that  neither  the  chiefs  of  that  na- 
tion nor  their  subordinate  officei-s.  have  ever  Uinit- 
ed  themselves  to  their  ordinary  allowances ;  but 


*  Zemindars  and  otficcn  of  this  class  have  also  claii 
eit,  and  in  many  parts  of  Malwa  the  villages  are  am 


as  high  aa  twenty  and  twenty-c 
demand  of  public  officers. 


-iipeea  annually  for  l)ui« 
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still  they  have  been  uniformly  particular  in  recog- 
nizing such  as  the  amount  to  which  alone  they 
were  justly  entitled. 

When  the  Mahrattas  became  masters  of  Central 
India,  they  preserved  some  of  the  fbrms,  but  set 
aside,  or  left  to  perish  from  n^ect,  the  most 
useful  establishments  of  the  Moghul  government. 
Among  these  fell  every  mstitution  for  the  admi- 
nistration  of  justice ;  and  though  in  a  few  prin- 
cipal towns,  of  which  a  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  Mahomedans,  a  Cazi,  or  judge,  was 
continued,  his  duties  were  limited  to  drawing  up 
contracts  of  marriage,  or  writing  and  registering 
bonds  and  deeds  of  sale  in  his  own  tribe.     It  was 
thought  that  as  all  the  civil  officers  employed 
at   court,   or  in  the  management  of  countries, 
were  well-educated  Brahmins*,  they  would,  aided 
by  the  municipal  officer  of  the  countiy,  be  quite 
competent  to  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  revenue 
administration.     But  the  tact  was,  (as  has  been 
before  stated,)  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ahalya 
Baee,  jiistice  became,  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Mahrattas,  a  source  of  profit  to  those  who 
had  power  for  the  moment,  firom  the  military 
prince  upon  his  throne,  to  the  lowest  Brahmin, 
who,  as  a  del^ated  Karkoon,  or  agent,  tyrannized 
over  his  village. 


*  These,  with  hardly  one  exceptioo,  were  from  the  Deckan 
and  Concan :  numerous  hordes  of  this  tribe  having  followed 
their  successful  countrymen  into  Centnd  India  and  Hindustan. 


^ 
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Before  an  account  is  given  of  the  mode  of 
ministering  what  remains  of  the  forms  and 
stance  of  justice  in  the  Mahratta  government  of 
Central  India,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  take  a  vie*' 
of  the  construction  of  their  power  in  their  countrr. 
where  there  are  many  chiefs,  who,  though  suhject 
to  the  general  authority  of  these  Southern  invaders, 
and  recognizing  different  leaders  of  that  nation  as 
their  superiors,  are  yet  independent  within 
own  limits,  and  exercise  sovereign  sway  over 
respective  possessions  and  sulijects. 

Bhopal,  which  is  the  only  Mahomedan  govern- 
ment of  any  consequence  in  Central  India,  has  al- 
ways till  very  lately  been  more  or  less  under  Mah- 
ratta influence,  though  it  never  formally  reo^- 
nized  the  supremacy  of  that  nation.  Its  nalwlx 
have  preserved  the  usages  of  the  Moghuls,  both  in 
the  name  and  duties  of  its  officers.  The  niimster 
is  termed  the  Dewan — his  office  the  Dewan  Dufter. 
The  princijial  revenue  and  registering  officers 
are  called  Mustoffee,  and  their  offices  MustoflH 
Dufter.  There  are  in  this  i)etty  state  a  Mooftcc 
Cazi,  and  other  officers  of  justice,  and  the  avil 
managers  are  known  hy  the  name  of  Amii,  and 
the  military  leaders  by  the  same  appellations  as 
were  applied  to  the  conmianders  of  bodies  of  eijua! 
numbers  under  the  Delhi  government. 

The  tributary  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  Rajpoot 
tribes,  though  they  acknowledge  Mahratta  mltr* 
as    their    lords    paramount,    have    distinrl   juris- 
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diction  within  their  respective  limits,  .and  a  sepa^ 
rate  form  of  administration,  which  it  will  be  ne* 
cessary  to  describe. 

The  Hindu  head  of  a  principality  is  an  here- 
ditary and  absolute  prince.  He  is,  in  general,  the 
chief*  of  his  clan,  which,  in  some  respects,  ex« 
tends  his  power,  but  in  others  limits  and  checks 
it.  The  principles  of  his  rule  over  his  own  tribe 
and  his  other  subjects,  are  quite  distinct.  His 
relations  and  kindred,  who  are  termed  Thakoors, 
have  in  general  independent  estates  f,  for  which 
they  pay  a  certain  sum,  or  give  military  ser- 
vice, (sometimes  both,)  to  their  superior.  They 
preserve,  however,  the  exclusive  management  of 
their  lands,  but  with  limited  authority,  whidi 
does  not  extend  to  life;  and  there  is  a  check  on 
their  mal-administration,  from  an  acknowledged 
right  of  appeal,  on  the  part  of  their  subjects,  to 
the  prince  or  paramount  lord. 

The  principle  of  this  part  of  a  Rajpoot  prin- 
cipality differs  little  from  the  feudal  system  which 
formerly  existed  in  Europe,  and  is  liable  to  the 
same  vicissitudes  in  the  relations  and  powers  of 
the  respective  parties.  The  theory  is,  that,  though 

♦  A  Hindu  prince  in  Central  India  is  called  Rawul,  Rana, 
or  Raja.  His  common  appellation  in  his  tribe  is  Bapjee,  or 
father;  and  he  is  sometimes  flattered  with  the  name  of 
Purthi  Nath,  or  lord  of  the  earth . 

t  The  estates  of  Rajpoot  Thakoors  of  this  deseriptioii 
are  called  Kotrees. 

vol..  I.  2  N 
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the  Raja  has  general  supremacy,  the  Thakoi 
owing  him  service  and  allegiance  is  master  of  h 
own  soil  and  siilyects.  witli  the  limitations  stated 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  part  of  this  constniction  ( 
government,  that  the  transfer  of  the  revenue  i 
these  ITiakoors  to  another  sovereign  does  not  i 
cessarily  imply  a  transfer  of  their  allegiance. 

The  Rajpoot  princes  in  Central  India  who  hi 
their  lands  from    the    Moghul  government,  j 
service  for  them :  but  this  was  commuted  by  t 
Mahratta  leaders  for  a  money  tribute.      Service, 
ia  true,  may  still  be  given  from  the  ability  of  tib 
Mahratta  chief  to  exact  it,  or  a  desire  of  the  I 
poot  to  obtain  favour  by  volunteering  it;    but  t 
parties  arc  quite   agreed    that  it  is  not   a  riglll 
and  it  happens  frequently  that,  when  a  Mahrafl 
leader  attacks  a  Rajpoot  prince,  the  Haeel>un< 
or  "  bond  of  kindred,"  makes  those  who  pay  tn^ 
bute  to  the  tbrnier  send  aid  to  the  latter,  if  they 
owe  him  alliance;    nor  would  it  be  deemed  i 
just  act  to  pimish*  a  person  for  planting  such  a 

The  Thakoors  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  like  i 


Bmed  1^ 
ich  aiifl 

ike  JM 


*  The  Raja  of  Rutlam,  when  threatened  in  a.  d.  IKS'- 
an   attack   from   Unppoo  Siadift,  vrue  joined   by  num 
younger  brethren  of  liis  family,  whith  included  several  sub- 
jects of  Sindia.  Holkar,  and  the  Puat  Raja  of  Dbar.     t  re- 

',  but  was  told  that  the  persons  in  question  n 
neither  prohibited   by  law  nor  usage  from  acting  u  t 
lealty  dictated.     1  next  speciiicaUy  culled  npoii  two  of  ll 
(the   Rajas  of  Kutch-Barode   and   Moultan,    iributatics  c 
Dhar)  to  tetnrn  to  their  homes:  their  i 
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cient  barons,  daim  a  ri^t  of  advising  their 
prince;  and,  when  his  measoiet  are  in  their 
opinion  ruinous,  they  often  assemble,  and  ei^i^ar 
vour  to  sway  him  to  a  contrary  course,  or,  in  ex^ 
tremes,  to  oppose  him.  Their  being,  indeed,  on 
an  equality  with  their  princes  in  birUi  and  tribe, 
when  combined  with  the  possession  of  a  strong* 
hold,  gives  a  character  of  rude  independence  to 
these  chiefs,  which  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  prince  to  whom  they  profess 
allegiance. 

The  eldest  son  of  a  Rajpoot  prince  is  called 
Kowiu*,  and  is  very  frequently  empbyed  as  a  vice^ 
gerent  *  by  his  father. 

The  principal  Rajpoot  princes  have,  for  the 
conduct  of  their  government,  a  Kamdar,  or  mi^ 
nister,  whose  duties  correspond  with  tho^e  of  the 
Dewan  of  the  Mahratta  states.  They  have  g 
Dufturree,  or  keeper  of  records,  whose  olSce  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Fumave^e.  There  is  also  a 
Moonshee,  or  secretary.  There  are  many  otb^ 
public  officers,  some  of  whom  hold  their  situations, 

would  obey  every  order  but  one  that  condemned  them  tp  the 
disgrace  of  deserting  their  elder  brother  when  in  danger.** 

*  This  is  at  present  the  case  in  the  Raj  of  Pertaubgufli, 
Baglee,  and  of  Nursingurh.  In  the  former  two  the  prineet 
employed  have  the  entire  confidence  of  their  respective  fSa- 
thers :  in  the  latter,  Soobah  Singh,  having  disqualified  himself 
by  constant  intoxication  for  the  functions  of  rule,  has  been 
compelled  to  resign  them  to  his  son  ;  but  he  still  preserves  the 
name  of  Raja,  with  a  liberal  proviiion  for  his  maintenance. 
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as  in  Mahratta  slates,  from  hereditary  claims; 
this  is  not,  in  the  instances  of  Dewan,  and  oth< 
offices  of  high  trust,  ever  recognized  as  const 
tuting  a  right  to  employment. 

The  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  pay  and  dia 
bursemeiits  of  their  troops  is  called  Buckshee ; 
much  of  tlie  revenue  of  such  states  being  paid  i) 
kind,  tlie  station  of  Kottaree,  or  keeper  of  I 
pubUc  granaries,  (which  is  a  trifling  one  in  th 
Mahratta  government,)  is,  in  many  of  the  Raji 
poot  principalities,  one  of  primarj-  importance 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  combine  the  offices  a 
minister  and  keei)er  of  t!ie  granaries  in  the  a 
individual. 

The  territories  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  in  CeB 
tral  India,  with  the  exception  of  Kotah,  aw 
chiefly  administered  by  the  Thakoors,  amoi^ 
whom  they  are  distributed.  Khalsa,  or  Govern- _ 
ment  lands,  are  generally  kept  in  the  hands  of  t 
minister,  who  commonly  manages  such  parts  as  h 
does  not  rent,  through  the  heads  of  the  i 
and  deputes  petty  officers  to  collect  the  p 
as  occasion  requires. 

In  the  territories  of  Kotah,  very  nearly  l 
same  system  of  administration  and  the  same  g 
dations  of  rank  exist  among  the  •Government  0 


*  The  names  of  several  of  these  ofiicCTH  are  changed; 
Dmisdars    are    called    Billahdars    in     tli 
country ;  but  there  is  no  essential  dilTerence  in  thojr  fuactiai 
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cers  as  in  the  Mahratta  territories  ;  but  while  all 
the  officers  of  the  other  states  in  Central  India  are 
paid  by  shares  of  grain  and  fees  from  the  villages, 
the  superior  wisdom  of  Zalim  Singh  has  in  some 
degree  banished  from  his  prosperous  country  these 
ill-defined  exactions,  and  a  r^ular  salary  in  money 
is  given  from  the  treasury  to  all  persons  in  his 
employment. 

The  Rajpoot  chiefs  employ  their  own  tribe  in 
the  army*,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  in  civil  stations. 
If  the  authority  of  a  prince  of  this  tribe  is  vested 
in  a  Rajpoot  chief,  the  person  so  elevated  is 
termed  Foujdar,  or  commander ;  but  this  is  only  a 
temporary  office,  created  generally  for  a  particular 
service  which  the  prince  cannot  conduct  in  person. 
When  a  noble  is  raised  by  his  favour  to  power, 
but  without  distinct  office,  he  is  termed  a  coun-  . 
sellorf  or  mediator ;  such  person  being  generally 
det'med  a  channel  of  intercourse  between  the 
prince  and  his  subjects. 

The  reason  for  not  employing  Rajpoots  in  the 
civil  offices  of  these  petty  governments  is,  in  the 
first  place,  their  unfitness  fix)m  want  of  education ; 
and  ill  the  second,  their  insubordinate  and  am- 


*  In  the  army  tliey  hold  the  first  commandt.  Rajpoot 
rulers,  who,  though  of  the  small  revenue,  have  high  raok^ 
like  the  Raja  of  Rutlam,  have  a  hereditary  leader  of  the 
Herawul,  or  van-guard,  (the  first  rank  in  the  army,)  as  well 
a^  one  of  the  Chundawul,  or  rear-guard. 

t   The  f^indu  name  of  this  officer  is  Bhanjgurree. 
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bilious  spirit.  These  stations  (but  partioilai) 
that  of  Kamdar.  or  minister,)  are  generally  I 
by  Brahmins,  Bunnias  (merchants),  or  persons  < 
the  Kaith,  or  writer  tribe. 

The  lowest  Grassiah,  or  plundering  chief,  ! 
Central  India,  has  his  minister,  and  other  officoi 
proportionate  to  his  lands  and  followers ;  and  M 
authority  over  his  adherents  is,  in  theory,  as  absO 
lute  as  that  of  the  highest  prince  ;  Imt  in  the  e 
ercise  of  it  he  is  more  restrained:  for,  l>eing  weakcfi 
he  is  in  gi-eater  danger  of  defection  or  opposition 
or  of  those  feuds  which  any  attack  upon  life  amoi 
the  military  tribes  never  fails  to  occasion. 

The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Bheels,  who  Bl 
usually  termed  Bhomeahs,  are  almost  all  of  the 
Bheelalah*  tribe.     Tliey  exercise  the  most  ) 
lute  power  ;  and  their  orders  to  commit  the  mo 
atrocious  crimes  ai"e  obeyed  by  their  ignorant  b 
attached  suhjects,  without  a    eonception   on  tl 
pait  of  the  latter  that  they  have  an  option,  whi 
he  whom  they  temi  their  Dhunnee  (Lord)  i 
the  mandate. 

During  the  exainination  into  the  guilt  of  Nat 
Singh,  when  taking  the  evidence  of  some  femal 
prisoners,  it  appeared  that  the  father  and  husband 
of  one  of  them,  a  girl  about  fourteen  years  of  a 
had  been  instruments  in  committing  the  murder 


*  The  BheelaUh  claim  a  de*ceDi,  by  their  father,  iron  ^ 
Rajpoois,  tticii  iiiDihet  being  ofihc  BliLfl  tribe. 
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uf  which  he  was  accused.  She  was  asked  il'  they 
put  the  deceased  to  deatli ;  "  Certaiuly  thty  did," 
was  her  fimi  reply ;  "  hul  they  acted  by  the 
"  Dhunnee's,  or  lord's  order."  "  That  may  be 
"  true,"  it  was  remarked,  "  hut  it  does  not  clear 
"  them ;  tor  it  was  not  an  affray,  it  was  a  deed 
"  perpetrated  in  cold  blood.''  "  Still,"  said  the 
gii-I,  "  they  had  the  Dhuniiee's  order."  Tlie  per- 
son *  conducting  the  examination  shook  Ins  head, 
implying  it  would  not  !)e  received  in  Justification. 
The  child  (for  she  was  hardly  more)  rose  frain  the 
ground  where  she  was  sitting,  and,  ix>inting  to  two 
sentries  who  guarded  them,  and  were  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  room,  exclaimed,  with  all  the  ani- 
mation of  strong  feeling,  "  These  are  your  soldiers  ; 
"  you  are  their  Dliunnee  ;  your  words  are  their 
"  laws  :  if  you  order  them  this  moment  to  advance 
"  and  put  me,  my  mother,  and  cousin,  who  are 
"  now  before  you,  to  death,  would  they  hesitate  in 
"  slaying  three  female  Bheels  ?  If  we  are  inuo< 
*■  cent,  would  you  be  guilty  of  our  blood,  or  that 
"  of  these  faithftil  men  ?"  Aftei-  this  observation, 
she  reseated  herself,  saying,  "  My  father  and  hus- 
'■  band  are  Natiir's  soldiers." 

The  Bheel  cliiefs  have  a  iwwer  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  own  subjects ;  but  this  tlie 


>  I  superintended  the  irial  nf  Nadir  Singh,  aided  by  one 
my  asaiiituntit,  Captain  1'.  D.  St^8T^  wliu  ii 
ssions  in  the  text  in  tlie  proceedings. 
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eonstniction  of  the  (.'»iiiinutiity  compels  them  tafl 
exercise  with  caution ;  and  the  rights  of  the  difrv 
ferent  tribes  or  families,  of  which  the  force  of  tbil 
principal  chiefs  is  formed,  are  defended    by  ; 
hereditary  Turvee,  or  head,  to  whom  they 
obedience,  and  who,  though  he  may  become  I 
subject  of  a  principal  chief,  maintains  an  indf 
pendence    |>roportionate  to  the  strength   and  s 
tachrnent  of  his  followers.     Thei-e  is  seldom  muck 
revenue,  except  plunder,  in  one  of  these  Bheel 
chiefships  ;  but  even  in  this  luattcr  they  have  a  - 
rude  species  of  government,  for  which  there  i 
officers  *  distinct  from  those  Turvees,  or  heads  a 


ere  ai^H 
cads  ^M 

also  r^^ 


*  Nadir  Singh,  the  piiucipal  Bbeel  chief  of  the  Vi 
range,  had  the  following  oDicers  -. 

A  Dewan,  or  minisCL-r,   vrlio  kept   thi:  few  fecords 
barbaroua  petty  state. 

A  Collector  of  dues  from  liainleis,     This  officer  also 
ceived  all  cattle  and  plunder  that  were  stolen,  and  dislribuud 
the  shares  according  to  established  usage  ;  he  also  served  out 
grain,  &c.  from  the  chief's  stores  to  men  proceeding  on 
dering  expeditions. 

A  Havildar,  or  cuiDmander  of  liorse,  whose  duty, 
pendent  of  his  military  command,  was  to  take  cliarge  of' 
at  the  time  ihcy  were  captured,  and  make  iliem  orer  to  ibe 
Collector,  who  never  went  on  such  expeditions. 

A  head  executioner.     This  man  always  attended  the 

A  keeper  of  prisoners. 

An  intelligencer  and  road-watcher,  whose  duty  wat 
lain  information  of  unprotected  villages  and  travellers, 
was  an  office  of  much  trust. 

All  the  officers  of  this  plundering  chief  had  their  i 


idout 
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families,  who  with  a  certain  number  of  men  are 
bound  to  attend  him. 

The  fonn  of  government  of  every  community 
in  Central  India  having  been  generally  described, 
it  is  next  necessary  to  notice  the  judicial  and 
military  systems  of  the  various  rulers  and  chiefs 
who  exercise  authority  in  that  country. 

The  municipal  and  village  institutions  of  India  J^Ji'^Jf ©^ 
are  competent,  from  the  power  given  them  by  !"•***•• 
the  common  assent  of  all  ranks  in  the  country,  to 
maintain  order  and  peace  within  their  respective 
circles.  These  local  authorities  have  been  che- 
rished or  neglected,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  sovereign.  But,  as  Ceu*  as  we  can  trace  the 
histor}'  of  Central  India,  their  rights  and  privileges 
have  never  been  contested,  even  by  the  tyrants 
and  oppressors  who  slighted  them;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  just  princes  have  founded  their 
chief  reputation  and  claim  to  popularity  im  at- 
tention to  them. 

The  police  now  existing  in  Central  India  fricrfts  F«ttM' 
but  a  short  notioe.  It  b  soldy  regulated  liy  tlie 
Collector  rjf  the  district,  who  intnists  it  to  petty 
officers,  Utnfkibd  Hiannahdars,  whf>  are  fiosted  iu 
different  placets  witlj  small  fmrihm^  and  wlKise 
duty  is  Vj  apiifiefaend  loiirdi^reri,  tJikv«s,  and 
other  deliiKjuiFfrit*.     In  laf|pfr  m$d  puffUlffm  Umm^ 
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where  a  good    police    ii    of  most    consequeno 
it  is  placed  under  an  o^cer  called  the    Cutwi 
who   has  an    establishment   of  armed    men 
the  apprehension  of  malefactors  and  oflenden 
every  description.     A  discretionary  ]>ower  of  fii 
imprisonment,    and    slight   punishment,    is  vc 
ed  in  this  person.     The  diaracter  of  the  pol 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Central    India,    uo( 
the  Mahratta  government,  may  be  judged,  nha 
it  is  stated,  that  the  office  of  Cutwal  is  publit^ 
rented,    and    that    the  police  is  considered  as 
source  of  profit,  not  of  expenditure,  to  the 
It  wuidd  be  useless  to  make  farther  observatit 
upon  a  system  wluch  must  be  more  directed 
private  gain  than  to  public  good.     It  is  pro|i 
however,  to  state,   that  this  shameless  traiiic 
justice  is  of  late  introduction,  even  among  Mj 
ratta  princes,  and  is  chiefly  limited  to  them, 
the  territories  of  Zalim  Singh,  the  ruler  of  Koti 
a  good  and  efficient  police*  has  been  establishe 
but  this  extraordinary  iiei-sonage    has    for 
tlmn  forty  years  added  to  his  other  fuiictionR 
of  chief  magisti-ate  (»f  his  own  territories. 


•  Zalini  Singli  has  formed  a  very  exicnded  system  of  «• 
pioiiage  throughout  hia  territories  by  the  means  of  a  Inrgc  uid 
TT  ell -educated  corps  of  Brahmin  Herkarriihs.  There 
moat  remarkable  connexinn,  both  in  the  formation  and 
ployment  of  hie  corps  of  spieii,  with  that  fonned  in  Mysore^ 
which  is  fully  dcucribL'd  by  Colonel  Wilka  in  liJa  Rcpi 
that  country. 
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In  each  of  the  towns  of  Central  India,  there  is 
a  Zemindar,  who  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
landholders  and  cultivators ;  a  Chowdrj,  or  head 
of  the  Bunnia  or  mercantile  tribes ;  and  a  Meh- 
tur,  or  head  of  every  other  class  of  the  inhabitants 
down  to  the  lowest :  these  are  hereditary  offices, 
and,  though  instances  frequently  occur  where  bad 
conduct  causes  the  party  to  be  superseded,  it  is 
always  by  one  of  the  same  fisunily,  and  the  measure 
generally  originates  with  the  dass  of  which  they 
are  the  head,  not  with  the  Government.* 

The  above  persons,  who  are  paid  by  a  share  in 
the  land,  or  by  dues  or  fees  from  their  respective 
tribes,  exercise  a  jurisdiction  in  their  different 
classes,  and  settle,  by  their  own  decision,  or  by 
the  aid  of  a  Punchayet,  or  court,  aU  disputes  they 
can  adjust,  without  reference  to  the  officei^  of 
government.  In  all  cases  of  serious  disputes  or 
crimes,  impartial  collectors  of  districts,  or  gover- 
nors of  towns,  invariably  call  to  their  assistance  the 
heads  of  the  caste  to  which  the  complainants  and 
defendants  belong ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that,  in 
l)roportion  as  justice  is  administered  through 
this  channel,  or  otherwise,  it  is  popular,  or  the 

*  The  interference  of  Goyemtnent  is  r^^arded  with  gnmt 
jealousy,  and  is  never  exercised  without  causing  mudi  dis- 
content ;  besides,  the  object  is  not  answered,  for  it  w  the  ooa- 
6dence  of  those  under  him  that  gives  weight  and  influenee  to 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  that  confidence  will  never  be  given 
to  the  creature  of  authority. 
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reverse,  with  ihc  people.  The  Zemindars,  Cliow- 
dries,  and  Mehturs,  though  they  are  deemed  the 
natural  protectors  and  advocates  of  their  tribesj: 
are  also  the  supjjorters  of  order  and  authority^ 
and,  as  such,  bound  to  prosecute  and  pimi^ 
offenders. 

Criminal  cases  are  referred  to  the  Prince  c 
the  country,  unless  under  circumstances  where 
prompt  military  execution  is  deemed  necessary. 
No  officer  imder  the  rank  of  a  Sir  Soobah,  or  g». 
venior  and  commander  of  a  province,  (who  1 
had  specific  power  delegated  to  him,)  can  infliC 
the  punishment  of  death. 

If  a  murder  or  robbery  be  committed,  the  piir^ 
or   parties    suspected  are   apprehended    and   e» 
amined  by  the  manager  of  the  town  or  district 
who  either  hears  the  case  himself,  or  calls  in  i 
aid  of  a  Punchayet,  or  tribunal  of  not  less  tha 
five  of  the   principal   public   fiuietiomiries   < 
habitants,  to  investigate  the  circumstances.     The, 
local  officers  of  government,  the  Furnavese  of  th 
district,    the    Zemindar,   and   the  Canoongo, 
keeper  of  the  land  records,  are  invariably  membt 
of  this  com-t  of  inquirj',  for  so  it  may  be  called. 

An  abstract  of  the  evidence  and  opinion  of  tld 
description  of  Punchayet,  which  often  conducts  iti 
proceedings  in  the  presence  of  the  Collector,  i 
transmitted  to  the  Dewan,  who,  after  rt'ccivini 
the  orders  of  the  Prince,  directs  cither  that  t 
prisoner  be  released,  or  punished.     Those  Pun 
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chayets  are  called  by  petty  Mahratta  collectors» 
more,  perhaps,  for  their  own  safety,  than  from 
any  regard  for  the  form  or  substance  of  justice. 
The  tribunal  is  chiefly  resorted  to  by  persons  who 
desire  to  avoid  the  complaints  and  accusations  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed,  if  they  decided  on 
capital  crimes*  without  having  recourse  to  it. 
Powerful  governors  of  provinces  are  not  so  guard- 
ed, and  often  determine  without  any  reference. 
Punchayets  are  seldom  called  in  criminal  cases, 
when  the  offence  is  committed  in  the  capital,  or  its 
vicinity :  but  even  in  such  cases  they  are  at  times 
assembled;  and  when  the  abstract  of  proceedings 
is  submitted  to  the  Prince,  he  takes  the  opinion 
of  a  Shastree,  or  learned  Brahmin,  regarding  the 
sentence  that  should  be  awarded,  and  the  punish- 
ment is  usually  in  conformity  with  the  Hindu  law. 


*  A  report  was  made  to  me,  that  a  murder  was  imputed  to 
a  Fakeer  at  Nolye.  I  suted  that,  as  it  had  occured  in  Sindia's 
country,  1  could  have  no  concern  with  it,  and  requested  the 
Collector  of  the  district  in  which  it  occurred  to  proceed  in  the 
usual  course.  A  Punchayet  was  appointed ;  and  on  my  ex- 
pressing the  wish,  the  following  copy  of  the  proceedings  sent 
to  Doulet  Row  Sindia  was  transmitted  to  me. 

"  Tarjumah,  or  af>stract  of  the  prrnreedings  of  a  Punchayet 
held  at  Nolye,  as  registere<l  in  the  Komisdar's  office 
at  that  place. 
'*  A  Fakeer,  caUed  Gool  Shah,  inhabttant  of  Nolyc,  gave 
''  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Emam  Khan,  a  young  Patati  of 
Bliopal,  having  stipulated  that  the  youth  was  to  turn  men- 
dicant :  this  lie  agreed  to,  and  bodi  drank  sherbet  fton  the 
same  cup,  one  <r(  the  ceremonies  of  bntiataMt    It  appears 
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In  offenceti  of  a  spiritual  natui'e,  wlien  ihe  c 
is  clear  and  the  facts  undeniable,  the  most  lean 
Brahmins  are  called  to  aid,  by  their  advice,  t 
judgment  of  the  Prince ;  but  where  the  facts  4 
disputed,  there  must,  if  justice  is  not  dlsrt 
be  a  Punchayet ;  and  though  that  is  also  • 


"  some  garden-ground  ami  a  weU  we 
"  portion. 

"  Gool  Sliah  )iad  thrc'e  Chelahs,  or  diBciplcB,  Bmam  S 
"  Madoo  Shah,  and  Goolzar  Shah  :  these  people  being  ennan 
"  that  Kniam  Kliaii  sliould  be  preferred  to  tlicm,  deierminrd 
"  to  take  his  hfe,  liui  failed  in  the  first  attempt  by  his  refusing 
"  to  eat  some  poisoned  sweetmeats.  Upon  this  they  attacked 
"  and  wounded  him  so  severely  wiili  a  sword,  that  he  died  Ue 
"  days  aAerwards.  The  Chelahs  fled,  and  all  search  tor  then 
"  proved  inelTectiial ;  but  the  Fakeer  was  confined  a, 
"  when  a  I'unchaytt  waa  assembled,  consisting  of  the  heads  d 
"  tribes  and  jieople  of  respectability  in  Nolye,  who  c 
"  the  following  decision  : 

"  That,  as  no  proof  had  been  obtained  of  Gool  Shah  h 
"  concerned  in  die  murder  of  Emam  Khan,  he  should  br  n 
"  leased  from  confinement;  but,  should  tlie  Chelahs  whohart' 
''  absconded  be  herealier  laid  hold  of,  and  confess  thai  d 
"  acted  by  order  of  Gool  Shah,  then  he  is  to  pay  tlie  price  id 
"  btood.''      (This  is  the  hteral  translation  of  the  expreoim 

"  Dated  3ad  Mohumim  1228  Fasislee,  9th  Cartick  UH 
■Sumbut. 

(Signed)     ■'  Kazee  Mahohrd  Fuzzil  u  Debk. 

Bin  Mahomed  O.mar.  on  the  pan  of  the  Maliomc^lan-. 
LucKMEE  Chunb,  Chowtlry,  im  the  part  of  the  BimniM. 
Letchmum  Doss,  Cbowdry,  on  the  part  of  the  2 
OiTKAB  Mtrt..  Chowdry  of  Zemin. 
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composed  of  religious  men,  some  Government  offi- 
cersy  the  2iemindar  and  Canoongo  of  the  town  or 
district  (whether  Brahmins  or  not),  attend  the  trial 

The  same  rules  apply  to  Caste  disputes :  when 
the  case  is  clear,  the  heads  of  the  caste  decide ; 
but,  when  doubtful,  a  Punchayet  is  assembled 
with  the  usual  officiating  officers,  aided  by  a  Punj, 
formed  of  the  heads  and  most  respectable  men  of 
the  class  to  whom  the  accusers  and  accused  be- 
long. Cases  of  disputed  debts  and  property  are 
usually  settled  among  the  parties ;  but  when  re- 
ferred to  Government,  Punchayets  sit  upon  them, 
and  a  reluctant  party  is  often  compelled*  to  submit 
to  arbitration,  and  to  abide  by  the  award,  which, 
if  he  be  found  guilty,  is  sometimes  imprisonment, 
but  more  frequently  the  seizure  and  sale  of  his 
property  to  satisfy  the  demands  against  him. 

The  Potails  aid  the  police  in  seizing  crimi- 
nals, and  they  have  a  limited  jurisdiction  of  a 
similar  character  to  that  exercised  by  the  heads  of 
castes  in  towns.  It  is  their  duty  to  punish  slight 
offences,  to  settle  all  trifling  disputes,  and,  where 
they  conceive  their  personal  decision  will  not  be 
satisfactory,  to  call  a  Punchayet,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  who  are 


*  This  is  done  by  a  process  called  Tuck&sa ;  a  word  which, 
in  its  literal  sense,  means  "  dispute,"  but  which  in  law  signifi- 
cation means  as  much  force  as  can  without  violation  of  usage 
be  adopted,  to  force  a  defendant  to  meet  the  appeal  of  a 

plaintiff. 
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often,  if  the  rase  l>e  of  any  consequence,  aided  bf 
the  Piinchayets  and  principal  men  of  the  nei^ 
Ixiurin^  villages. 

The  general  ohject  of  these  village  Punchayets  ii 
to  accommodate  matters  between  the  parties,  as  it 
is  their  interest  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
Government  officers  as  much  as  possible.  Where, 
however,  the  affair  is  serious,  the  Putwarry,  i 
accountant  of  the  village,  notes  the  particulars 
and  sends  a  copy  to  the  Collector.  In  cases  wb£ 
the  interests  of  tlie  state  are  at  ail  concerned,  il 
is  deemed  a  punisliable  crime  in  the  Potail  t 
suppress  them.     Disputes  about  boundaries*  ai 


*  The  most  common  cases  of  litigation  among  viDagen 
about  boundaries  and  claims  to  lands.     Upon  these  the; 
loo  violent  to  nettle  them  among  themselves,  and  they  arf 
variably  tlii;  subject  of  the  longest  and  most  intricate  in»e 
gation  by  Punchayets:  hut  as  such  must  always  include lON 
who  liave  some  interest  in  (Jie  question,  their  d'^isions  I 
st'ldoui    satislactory.       Oaths,     ordeals,    and    every    incMir 
resorted  to,   to  accommodate  or  decide  these  disjmt^s.     T 
following  account  of  a  bojndary  settlement  made  by  Ci 
A.  MacDonald,  my  assistant.  Kill  explain  the  extrnnnli 
nianner  in  which  these  are  sometimes  adjusted. 

"  Himmut  Singh  and  Sheii  .Singh,  ITiakoors  t 
and  Burkairee.  had  a  dispute  regarding  a  tract  of  ground, 
of  which  had  htcn  long  cultivated  by  tlie  latter,  who  At 
the  last  year  farther  encroached  on  it  by  ploughing  up  iiwTe< 
the  land  in  question. 

"  At  ilie  instigation  of  the  Collector  of  Narraingurh,  H 
mut  Singh  caused  cattle  to  be  driven  into  the  (ieldaof  the 
inilcd  tract,  with  a  view  lo  injure  the  crop*.      The  Inter,  h 
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never  settled  by  the  village  authorities.  In  all 
differences  between  individuals  respecting  debts 
and  petty  thefts,  the  decision  of  the  Baee  is  suffi- 

ever,  reiorted  to  precisely  the  Mine  means  for  retaliation, 
aai  the  crops  both  of  Burkairee  and  Gorbeytee  suffered 
slightly  from  the  cattle  grazing  upon  tliem- 

"  The  Collector  of  Narraingtirli,  ostensibly  to  si-tllc  the 
quarrel,  but  most  probably  to  aid  llimmiit  Singh,  sent  some 
Pagah  horsf,  who,  advancing  with  a  show  of  niiack,  received 
some  shots  from  the  maiclilockmen  of  Sheo  Sjngh,  and  two 
men  were  wounded  for  their  audacity. 

"A  atony  ridge,  of  euy  aicent  from  the  West,  and  abrupt 
from  the  East,  nearly  etiuidistant  from  the  two  villages, 
would  seem  to  mark  their  nainral  boundaries.  This  ridge 
rum  about  three  coss  nearly  North  and  South ;  on  the  West 
is  Burkairee,  on  the  East  Gorbeylee.  On  the  Burkairee  side 
also  is  the  small  disputed  tract  separated  from  the  other 
fields  of  the  village  by  a  narrow,  stony,  barren  stripe  of  land, 
and  from  iliose  of  Gorbeylee  by  a  broader  stripe  of  the  same 
nature. 

"  Along  each  of  these  barren  spots  are  shewn  small  heaps 
of  stones  piled  up,  running  nearly  parallel  with  (he  ridge, 
and  denoting  lines  of  demarcation  ;  that  of  the  two  lines 
chosen  by  each  chief  as  the  true  boundary,  being  the  one 
nioBt  distant  from  his  own  village,  in  order  iliat  the  Oispuied 
lands  might  be  brought  within  his  own  limits.  It  was 
agreed,  therefore,  that  each  party  should  produce  five  men 
acquainted  with  the  local  merits  of  tlie  cpieation,  who  should 
decide  upon  the  true  line  by  taking  a  solemn  oath-  The  first 
five  that  were  brought  by  the  Gorbeylee  chief,  on  being 
questioned,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  they 

forthcoming   from   Gorbeylee   and     neighbouring    viUages. 
The  oaths  were  administered,   and   each   party  »worr   lo  the 
vol..   J.  2  O 
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cienl.  There  is  a  right  of  ajipeal ;  but  this,  wheo 
the  judgment  is  supjiorted  by  a  Punchayet,  is  sd- 
doiii  made,  except  there  is  very  glaring  gtartialitj 
or  oppression, 

identity  of  that  lioe  which  was  in  favour  of  their  chief.  TktH 
failed  the  lirst  attempt  at  adjustment. 

"  The  parties  were  now  asked,  if  they  would  acknowledge 
thai  to  be  the  true  line  which  should  be  traced  by  a  resptct- 
able  man  wearing  the  hide  of  a  newly-killed  buffalo.  To  this 
proposition  both  willingly  assented.  OulUh,  Potail  of  Bar- 
koiree,  having  been  approved,  a  buffalo  was  killed  and  ii* 
head  placed  on  a  heap  of  stones,  which  Sheo  Singh  dedmd 
to  be  his  Northern  boundary.  When  the  skin  w«s  stripped 
off,  Dullah  covered  liimself  with  it,  and  proceeded,  followed 
by  the  parties,  from  the  spot  where  the  head  of  the  a4iiiai|'] 
was  placed,  in  a  direction  nearly  South,  and  taking  a  a 
line  a  fen  yards  nearer  to  Burkairee,  but  to  the  Ea&t  of  tl 
disputed  tract,  thus  giving  up  the  cultiv&ted  I 
Burkairee  chief." 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that   the  local  officers  of  Holkl 
and  Gbuflbor  Khan,  who  were  present  at  the  settlement  «tm 
this  dispute,  were,  as  well  as  all   the  other  parties,   pei 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  last  and  most  Holemn  t 
which  can  he  made  by  Hindus  in  such  cases. 

Vide   Captain  MacDonald's  letter  to  G.  Wetleslej,  E 
25ih  October,  XSm. 

Major  Henley,  in  his  Notes,  observes  upon  this  practice, 
which  is  as  common  in  the  Eastern  as  the  Western  pans  of 
Malwa,  "  that  after  the  Potail,  or  other  respectable  man,  has 
"  walked  the  boundary,  his  family  and  catde  are  watched  for 
"  several  days,  and  if  any  thing  that  has  life,  and  was  is 
"  health  when  the  ceremony  was  performed,  dies  before  ibf 
"  fixed  period  of  probation  (which  is  generally  wriiien)  it  it 
"  deemed  a  judgment  upon  falsehood;  the 
'and  the  settlement  rendered  null  and  inva 
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Jahgeerdars.  who  have  the  exclusive  adIUlni^- 
tration  of  their  own  lands,  can  decide  all  cases 
that  are  not  capital ;  and  even  in  these  they  have 
the  power  of  putting  to  death  the  offender,  if 
he  is  of  a  tribe  of  noted  and  avowed  thieves  (of 
which  there  are  many  in  Central  India):  but  not 
if  he  Iielongs  ti>  an  industrious  class ;  and,  above 
fdl,  they  cannot  punish  capitally  any  Wuttundar, 
or  hereditary  village-officer. 

The  above  observations  .shew  that  the  MahratU 
princes  of  Central  India,  when  their  possessions 
were  in  a  settled  state,  observed  in  their  adnii- 
uistration  of  criminal  and  civil  justice  the  some 
system  as  the  Paishwah  and  other  Hindu  rulers ; 
and  within  the  last  two  years  the  Puncliayets  have 
been  generally  revived  in  the  states  of  Holkar,  ol'  , 
the  Puars  of  Dhar  and  Dewoss,  and  in  several  of 
the  districts  of  Sindia,  Indeed,  there  are  some 
of  the  latter,  in  which  these  established  and  re- 
spected courts  have  never  been  wholly  disused*. 

Tlie  principal  Rajas  of  Central  India  have  the 
same  forms  of  justice  as  the  Mahrattas.  With 
both,  however,  the  punishment  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  in  men  of  high  rank  is  seldom  carried  far- 
ther than  a  confiscation  of  their  lands-  TTiis 
lenity,  which  usually  proceeds  from  feur.  or  from 

*  The  rich  diitricu  of  Mundissor  mud  Kstchrode  hare, 

under  a  ikmily  o(  herediuuy  Renters,  enjoyed  comparative 

quiet;  and  in  them,  as  well  U  Nolye  and  other  proviocM, 

Punchaycts  have  always  cxitted. 

tot 
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[Kilitical  motives  in  punishing  capital  offences,  has 
conduced  much  to  the  continuation  of  those  feuds 
which  pervade  the  whole  RaJiHwt  country,  in 
which  murders  in  retaliation  are  very  common. 

The  police  of  Zalim  Singh,  the  regent  of  K<^■ 
tah,  has  been  noticed.  He  is  himself  the  head 
civil  and  criminal  judge  of  his  country ;  but, 
though  always  stem  and  rigid,  his  decision! 
(where  poUcy  does  not  interfere)  are  remarkable 
for  their  wisdom  and  justice.  He  substitutes  at 
his  court  (to  which  he  brings  all  cases  except  the 
most  trifling)  a  few  men  of  high  character  and 
knowledge  in  the  place  of  Punchayets.  To  these 
persons,  who  are  in  his  service,  he  usually  com- 
mits the  investigation  of  every  case  of  conse- 
quence, and,  after  receiving  their  report,  is  aided 
by  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  giving  )iis 
own  judgment. 

A  mode  of  having  select  individuals  who  form 
a  permanent  Punchayet,  or  special  court,  to  aid  the 
prince,  prevails  in  several  lai^  towns  of  Central 
India.     In  Rutlam*  this  duty  is  deemed  here- 


*  Particular  persons,  who  enjoy  a  high  character,  are  al- 
wayi  as  a  matter  of  course  members  of  Punchayel  courts  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  of  Malwa.  The  names  of  men  who 
in  better  times  performed  this  duty  in  tlie  towns  of  Oojein 
and  Indore,  arc  still  clicrished  ;  and  at  present  there  are  ia 
Rutlani  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  who  have  in  the 
revered  character  of  Punch,  or  belonging  to  the  Punchayet. 
gained  much  celebrity.  The  Punch  of  Rullam  may,  in  fact, 
be  said  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  ita  government,  And 
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ditary  in  some  of  the  principal  families,  and  is 
considered  a  high  distinction  ;  and  those  enjoying 
it  are  regarded  with  veneration  by  the  people. 

In  the  ndministration  of  criminal  justice  among 
the  RajixMJts  of  Central  India,  the  ruler  or  lord  is 

they  exercise  a  right  of  itefeniling  its  inliabitants  from  op- 
pression, as  well  as  of  ailjusting  its  disputes.  This  is  in 
some  degree  to  be  referred  to  a  considerable  part  of  its  po- 
pulation being  formed  of  settlers  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
of  Tandla  and  Peeptawud,  who  fifty  years  ago  fled  from 
violence  and  oppression  to  Rutlam,  tlien  ruled  hy  the  virtuous 
Rany  Amrut  Baee,  from  whom  they  obtained  a  kind  of 
charter,  in  which  their  immunities  were  specided.  The  heads 
were  as  follows : 

"  1st.  That  no  dispute  among  tliemselves  should  be  carried 
'*  out  of  their  own  society  to  the  Government  officers  for  in- 
"  quiry  or  decision. 

"  3d.  That  they  should  be  exempt  from  the  power  of  any 
"  officer  of  ilieGovemmeni,  or  of  any  Sepoy,  coming  to  their 
"  houses  to  summon  them  as  delinquents,  or  criminals, 

■■  3d.  That  if  their  women  had  illicit  intercourse  (with 
"  men  not  iheir  husbands  or  prolectors),  they  should  not  be 
"  held  its  having  committed  any  oflence  against  the  Govem- 
"  ment ;  nor  be  punishable  in  any  manner  by  the  Government 
"  for  such  crimes." 

The  chief  persons  of  this  colony  became  the  Punch,  or  ma- 
gistrates of  iheir  own  people ;  and  m  disputes  occurred  be- 
tween them  and  others  of  ihe  inhabitants,  the  heads  of  ilie 
latter  were  noniinsted  to  ait  in  Puncliayets  with  them  to  ad- 
just these  diAercDces.  This  duty  has  become  hereditary  in 
seversl  families,  and  the  Pundiayet  court  of  Kuttam  has,  and 
still  maintains,  a  just  fame  fur  its  integrity  and  wise  decisions. 
The  principal  persons  are  called  Mookhs,  or  Presidents  ;  and 
one  of  these  is  so  respected,  that  his  house  is  a  sanctuary  for 
criminals. 
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(iceined  absolute;  but  in  some  cases  of  muixkivi 
theft,  burglary,  or  of  persons  entering  a  house  se*  I 
cretly  with  any  design  against  the  honour  of  the  ■■ 
females  of  the  family,  the  master  of  the  houae  J 
may  slay  the  party  without  being  accountable  t«  I 
his  chief.  In  common  cases  the  murderer  is  seized  j 
and  brought  for  examination  before  the  prince  i 
or  his  minister,  who  acts  sometimes  from  his  owfl  i 
judgment,  but  oflener  with  the  assistance  of  8.1 
Punchayet,  consisting  of  Government  officers  aatm 
heads  of  classes,  as  has  been  described  under  thcl 
Mahratta  system  of  administration.  Punchayetil 
are  employed  in  the  Rajpoot  states  in  all  civil 
matters  of  importance ;  nor  would  a  decision, 
where  property  was  concerned,  he  deemed  satis^'^ 
factory  or  just,  unless  the  chief  had  resorted  to  t 
aid  of  one  of  these  courts  composed  of  the  moi 
respectable  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  nearest  relations  of  a  murdered  person, 
the  man  who  has  suffered  loss  by  theft,  are  t 
once  the  complainants  and  accusers.  On  every  ] 
occasion  the  prisoner  is  allowed  the  aid,  if  he  de- 1 
sires  it,  of  a  fiiend  ;  in  civil  cases  both  the  plaintiff  1 
and  defendant  may  have  persons  to  assist  tbeiil«l 
should  they  be  unequal  to  advocate  their  ow 
L'ause;    but   there    are  never   any  Vakeebt*.  ■ 


*  There  is  no  pan  of  our  Bdminislration  that  ta  regardM 
witli  more  alarm  by  Natives  ihun  that  branch  of  our  v 
justice  whirh  eslabiislies  Vakeels,  or  renders  them  necessM^S 
They  argue,  wjtli  prejiidLi:e,  but  not  altogether  wilhotil  rcBMR|| 
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lawyers,  in  these  Punchayets.  The  aid  of  Shastries 
and  Mookhs,  or  men  learned  in  the  law,  is  called 
for,  if  he  requires  it,  by  the  prince,  when  he  pro- 
nounces judgment ;  and  in  cases  where  the  Pun- 
chayet  has  to  award,  the  members  are  usually 
chosen  from  men  who  have  knowledge  both  of 
Hindu  law  and  usage  ■,  and  if  those  rei|uire  assist- 
ance, they  can  always  have  it  by  caUing  in  learn- 
ed persons. 

Witnesses  are  not  sworn  by  Punchayets,  unless 
doubts  are  entertained  of  their  credibility ;  they 
are  cross-questioned  and  threatened,  hut  seldom, 
if  ever,  pnnislied.  A  prisoner's  confession  is  in- 
variably received  as  the  best  and  most  jjositive 
proof  that  can  lje  obtained  of  his  guilt 

In  every  case  a  person  tried  by  a  Pimchayet 
may  appeal  to  the  Raja,  or  chief,  who  can  reverse 
the  decision,  and  order  another  Punchayet :  such 
instances  ai-e,  liowever,  rare  ;  but  the  accused  or 
condemned  person  may,  even  after  the  chiefs 
decbion,  appeal  to  the  ordeal,  which  generally 
re<iuires  that  he  siiould  put  his  arm  into  boiling 
water  or  oil.  or  Iiave  a  red-hot  iron  placed  on  his 
hand,  a  leaf  of  the  sacred  Peepul*  being  first 
bound  upon  it.  If  he  is  scalded  by  the  liquid, 
or  burnt  by  the  iron,  he  is  guilty,  and  the  sentence 
is  carried  into  execution.     If  unhurt,  the  miracle 

ihat  this  artful  class  promotes  a  spirit  of  liti|;ation,  and  ihM 

their  being  necessary  is  a  proof  of  the  loo  great  length  and 

perplexity  ofourreguUt 

•  Ficiid  Religiosa. 
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is  received  in  testimony  of  his  innocence ;  the  mad 
is  considered  a  favourite  of  the  Divinity,  and  no! 
only  released,  but  generally  receives  presents. 
These  appeals  are  not  unfi-equent,  and  culprits, 
aided  by  art,  or  the  collusion  of  those  who  have 
the  conduct  of  the  oi'deal,  sometimes  escape. 

In  both  the  territories  of  the  Mahratta  and  Raj- 
]K}Ot  rulers  of  Central  India,  tiie  suppositiduus 
Clime  of  witchcraft  Ls  punished  with  more  severity 
than  any  other  ;  but  the  punishment  is  almost 
always  inflicted  by  the  prince,  by  individuals,  or 
by  tlie  rabble ;  and  there  is  seldom  any  reference 
to  a  Punchayet,  for  even  the  forms  of  jnstice  are 
in  such  cases  neglected.  This  subject,  however, 
belongs  more  to  the  superstitious  usages  than  to 
the  institutions  of  the  coiuitrj,  and  will  be  fully 
noticed  hereafter. 

The  forms  of  Punchayets  differ  in  many  places, 
but  the  principles  by  which  they  are  regulated  are 
every  where  the  same.  These  comts,  as  they  now 
exist  in  Central  India,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  the  first,  (composed  of  government  officers 
and  heads  of  caste)  who  aid  the  prince,  or  his  chief 
functionaries,  in  investigating  civil  and  criminal 
cases ;  and  the  second,  Puncliayets  of  arbitration. 
The  fonner  are  mere  courts  of  inqmrj',  which  have 
little,  if  any  fixed  character ;  and  as  they  depend, 
both  in  their  formation  and  proceedings,  on  the 
will  of  the  printc  and  his  delegated  officers,  they 
can  hardly  he  deemed  an  established  and  recogw 
nized  pai-t  of  tlie  Government.     Courts  of  arU- 
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tration  may  be  termed  public  and  private.  When 
the  parties  are  at  issue  on  any  case  relating  to 
property,  and  appeal  to  the  ruling  authority,  a 
PuDchayet  sits,  in  which  each  is  entitled  to  name 
an  equal  number,  and  the  goveniment  appoints 
an  officer  as  umpire,  who  presides.  Those  con- 
cerned have,  however,  a  right  to  object  to  this 
president,  if  they  deem  him  partial ;  and,  as  the 
court  is  one  which  cannot  be  constituted  but 
through  their  own  assent,  the  objection,  if  per- 
severed in,  compels  the  nomination  of  another. 
In  private  arbitration  the  government  is  not  ap- 
pealed to ;  but  in  all  cases  where  the  parties  refer 
by  mutual  consent  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  they 
bind  themselves  (as  has  been  stated)  to  abide  by 
its  award. 

AVhen  a  party  complains  to  a  prince,  or  the  local 
officer,  against  a  debtor,  or  a  person  that  has  injm-ed 
him,  a  Punchayet  (shoiUd  his  complaint  be  deemed 
just)  is  generally  ordered,  and  the  Government  in- 
terposes to  compel*  the  defendant  to  answer. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Punchayet  are  selected  by 
the  general  suffrage  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and, 
whether  in  the  lower  or  higher  ranks,  a  person, 
who  has  once  established  a  reputation  for  talent 
and  integrity  in  these  coiuts,  is  deemed  a  per- 
maiient  member.  It  Is  a  popular  distinction,  and 
I>econies,  thei-efore,  a  point  of  fame.  A  person  is 
estimated  in  proportion  as  he  is  free  from  snspi- 


I        (.'siiuiuieu  lu  (< 
^^^V  This      doi 


done  by  the  Tueklwi,  u  explained  p-  MO. 
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aon  of"  being  actuated  by  influence  or  cormptioD ; 
and  to  have  fame  as  a  Punch*  is  an  object  of  am- 
bition with  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  the  bamlet  as 
welt  as  the  highest  &nd  wealthiest  citizen.  To  fdt 
upon  these  courts  ia  conceived  a  duty  which  every 
man  is  bound  to  perform.  The  members  receii! 
no  pay  t;  their  attendance  is  regulated  with  at- 
tention to  general  convenience  ;  but,  afWr  contient- 
ing  to  sit,  it  is  not  to  be  evaded,  and  Govemtnent 
sometimes  interferes  to  supersede  by  its  authority 
frivolous  excuses  for  absence. 


i 


'  To  be  an  established  member  of  the  Punch,  or  coim.  glMi' 
distinction ;  but  to  ba  the  Mookh,  or  president  of  the 
ofPunchayet,  is  the  highest  distinction  a  ciluteD  cmn  have. 
Madhoo  Seit,  the  opium -merchant,  was  long  Mookh  of  ibc 
Punchayet  courts  of  Oojciii,  and  had  great  fame.  Those  vbo 
now  preside  over  this  court  in  Rutlam  have  been  mentioited. 

+  Major  Henley,  who  has  had  recourse  to  these  courts  H 
Shujahalpoor,  makes  in  his  notes  the  fuUonlng  obserruioiKij 
upon  these  points: 

"  At  first  the  persona  summoned  as  members  of 
"  courts  noticed  the  expense  they  incurred  by  being  cftlled 
"from  tlieir  families  and  homes;  and  a  small  per  diem 
"  allowance  for  subsistence  was  in  consequence  granted  for 
"  a  short  time.  Afterwards  it  occurred  that  the  perwas 
"  employed  had  been  without  an  exception  either  Patnik  Br 
*'  Putwarries,  which  classes  of  village-officers  being  liberallj 
"  endowed  by  the  stale  in  both  Pergunnahs,  it  would  seem 
"  Government  had  a  right  to  claim  their  occasiotial  servicet 
"  under  such  circumstances  as  those  here  stated.  This 
''  explained  to  them,  and  the  allowance  rescinded. 
"  decisions  of  a  Punchayet  thus  composed  have  invari 
"  proved  satisfactory." 


i 


I 
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There  must  be  five  persons,  as  the  heads  of  a 
Punchayet;  the  other  members  are  indefinite, 
being  more  or  less,  according  to  the  case  and  the 
convenience  of  the  parties.  The  junior  niembei*s 
come  and  go  during  the  examination,  and  some- 
times, if  the  trial  is  long,  absent  themselves  for 
days  or  weeks;  but  the  principal  pei'sohs  who 
have  been  originally  nominated  give  ati  undivided 
attention  to  what  is  before  them ;  and  their  au- 
thority among  the  other  members  b  proportionate 
to  their  reputation,  and  in  casesi  of  arbitration, 
relative  to  land  or  property,  they  may  be  dieemed 
judges,  while  their  assessors  kre  hot  unlike  a  jury. 
The  Punchayet  is  expected  to  be  UtiflHiiiibus  in  its 
award,  but  it  is  not  indispensaUe  thftt  it  should 
be  so.  A  very  large  majority*  is,  however,  re- 
quired to  make  its  opinion  or  dedsion  i^pe(H;ed, 
and  the  power  it  has.  With  the  concufrefice  of  the 
Government  oflScer,  to  expel  any  obstinate  of  con-^ 
tumacious  member,  generally  secures  unanimity, 
which  is  very  essential  to  the  cotltinuatice  of  an 
institution  of  its  character. 


*  Major  Henley,  speaking  of  these  courts,  states  in  refer- 
ence to  usage  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  Malwa :  '*  The  decision 
is,  prima  facie,  required  to  be  unanimous,  but,  should  one 
member  of  the  court  persist  in  objecting,  his  protest  is  to  be 
recorded.  In  the  event  of  two  members  dissenting,  the  pro- 
ceedings are  nullified.  The  decree  passed  is  subscribed  by 
the  court,  the  Government  officers  in  attendance,  and  lastly 
by  the  parties  themselves ;  its  execution  is  then  ordered  by 
the  appropriate  authority,  and  the  document  recorded  in  the 
office  as  a  bar  to  renewed  litigation  on  ^e  same  sabject." 
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The  Goveminents  in  Central  India  have  settl 
fines  and  fees  upon  all  cases  brought  before  a  } 
chayet,  which  varj-  according  to  the  nature  of  tJ 
case  and  the  wealth  of  the  parties.  The 
which  is  levied*  on  the  person  who  loses  the  ca 
is  the  heaviest ;  while  the  feef  from  the  party  who 
gains  it,  is  proportionably  Ught.  This  practice, 
and  the  shame  of  being  found  with  a  bad  cause  by 
the  most  respectable  men  of  their  own  tribe,  check 
a  spirit  of  litigation,  which  would  not  appear  to 
have  ever  been  very  prevalent  in  this  country.      J 

Fees  were  never  given  as  a  matter  of  course  tofl 
the  members  of  Punchayets  in  Central  India :  sucli  ' 
gills  would,  according  to  the  answer  of  many  old 
and  respectable  inhabitants,  (who  have  been  re- 
ferred to)  have  soiled  their  proceedings.     But  it  is 
here  necessary  to  state  that  the  natives  of  tliis  pro- 
vince have  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  so  ex- 
posed to  an  arbitrary  military  power,  under  which 
every  form  of  justice  was  contemned,  tltat  they 
may  be  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  a  sy^d 
tern,  which  is,  in  many  districts,  Uke  a  tale  of  o 
times.  It  cannot,  however,  be  against  the  chai 
of  such  an  institution  \,  that  its  merits  are  ovci 


•  Thia  fine 
t  This  fee 
gratiiude." 

I  Not!iing 
of  high  andlo 
appealed 


called  Goonahgaree,  or 
:  termed  Shookaranna,  ' 


'  penalty  for  crime." 
r,  '*  an  oRering  of 


n  exceed  the  feelings  which  tlie  Natives  fa 
rank  express  regarding  courts  of  Puncbuyeg 
e  consequence  from  one  fl 


Dowlei  Row  Sindia's  civil  ofEcers,  to  allon  socli  i 

sit  at  ihe  BritJab  cantonment   of  Mhow ;  which  1  decKne 
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rated,  and  that  it  is  cherished  in  the  memory  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  established. 

Punishments  beyond  those  awarded  by  Pun- 
chayets  were  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  throughout  Central  India,  with  few 
exceptions,  this  power  has  been  exercised  for  the 
emolument  of  tlie  ruler  and  his  officers.  Murders 
are  usually  atoned  for  by  heavy  fines ;  and  of  late 
years  not  only  crimes,  but  disputes  between  any 
two  parties,  have  been  openly  r^arded,  at  the 
principal  Mahratta  courts,  as  sources  of  revenue- 
\Vhen  any  party  engaged  in  such  contentions 
applies  for  justice,  the  quaiTel  is  considered  not  as 
to  its  merits,  but  as  to  what  it  is  likely  to  produce ; 
and  shamelessly  given,  or  sold,  to  a  person"  who 


Indore  was  next  proposed ;  I  desired  ihe  parties  to  go  there, 
and  directed  his  agent  with  me  to  wriie  to  Tantia  Jogh,  the 
minister  of  Holkar,  that  I  hoped  the  proceedings  of  the  Pun* 
chayet  would  be  just  and  impartial.      The  foUoiring  is  his 


"  The  General  has  sent  Kurreem  Borah  and  Adam  Borah 
"  here,  thai  iherc  may  he  a  Punchayet  on  the  management  of 
"  Pnangurh  and  Dohud.  Here  erery  thing  of  the  kind  ia> 
"  and  must  be  correct.  Besides,  in  a  Funchayet,  partiality  to 
"  lather  or  son  is  quite  impossible :  bow  can  ii  be  evinced 
"  towards  others?" 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  profession;  but  it  shews  the 
respect  and  veneration  in  which  even  those  who  exerciie  al- 
most absolute  power  hold,  or  pretend  to  hold,  this  institution. 

*  A  Huzooriali  of  Sindia's  brought  roe  a  letter  Irom  the 
acting  resident  at  Gualior,  and  one  from  Hindee  Row  Ohat- 
kia,  begging  my  support  to  the  son  of  Bajco  Row  Jpswunt, 
formerly  a  Soobahdar  of  part  of  Malwa,  in  an  affair  in  which 
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is  Dominated  by  the  prince  to  examiDe  and  det 
upoTi  the  contested  cause.  A  favourite  Huzoorii 
is  sometimes  deputed  ;  and  tn  such  instances,  v 
ther  the  case  be  decided  by  the  local  manager,  or 
a  Punchayet,  the  fees  and  claims  to  remuneration 
of  the  "  serTiwit*  of  the  presence''  are  i 


d  wTtb 
loin- 


his  interference  could  not  be  admitted  without  creadng  di 
sion  in  a  family.  On  being  asked  if  tliis  was  not  knowD  U 
Gunlior,  the  HuKooriah  replied,  "  Certainly  they  knew  it  »ctj 
well,  but  this  Tunta  I'unta  (dispute)  has  been  given  t 
wun(  Row's  son,  and  beyond  such  jobs  he  has  only  on 
village  to  subsist  himself  and  adherents."  I  however, 
vented  any  profit  upon  this  occasion,  as  such  could  only 
obtained  by  throwing  a  family,  thai  had  been  reconciled  witb 
much  trouble,  into  disorder  again ;  and  Sindia's  right  lo  in- 
terfere in  their  affairs  rested  on  very  slight  grounds. 

Vide  private  letter  to  Captain  J.  Stewart,  ISth 
1820. 

*  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  pn  order, 
the  seal  of  D.  R.  Sindia,  brought  by  one  of  his  HuKOorid». 
who  was  sent  to  aid  in  establishing  claims  of  a  complainaok 
It  specifies  all  his  fees. 

(SealofD.R.  Sindia.) 

"  Dowlet  Row  Sindia  to  Bhojah   Bugwan,   inhabitSDl 
Rutlam.  (Arabic  year  Soorsum  1S31.) 

"  Hurchund  Seit,  of  Oojein,  has  claims   against  you, 
"  which  you  decline  coming  to  a  fair  arrangement :  so  i 
"  represented.     This  order  is  in  conseijuence  given,  that  on 
"  receiving  it  you  may  come  to  a  fair  adjiiKtment.     For  ihii 
"  purpose  the  Sircar  has  deputed  Govlnda  Munguttia,  Huioo- 
"  riah,  whose  Mu&salla  (douceur)  is  fixed  at  five  hundred  n>j 
"  pees,  and  a  Kummer  Kholah  of  a  hundred  rupees,  be: 
"  hij  daily  subsistence  at  five  rupees  in  money.     The 
"  nance  of  him,  a  Jawos  (Hirkarah]  who  attends  him,  and 
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specified,  atkd  must  be  defrayed.  This  practice, 
which  was,  during  the  disturbed  times  of  the  pro- 
vince, very  general,  is  now  much  limited  to  the 
government  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia. 

The  Bheels,  and  other  classes  of  noted  thieves, 
being  unable  to  ransom  their  lives,  generally  suffer 
for  capital  crimes.  They  are  usually  hung,  or  be- 
headed. Imprisonment  is  common ;  and  state 
prisoners,  who  it  is  desired  should  not  live,  are 
sent  to  an  unhealthy  hill  fort,  where  either  the 
climate,  starvation,  or  slow  poison,  terminateg 
their  existence.  Hindu  rulers,  though  often 
cruel,  are  seldom  sanguinary,  and  public  execu- 
tions are  rare ;  but  torture  is  a  c<Hnmon  expedient, 
sometimes  to  discover  the  guilt,  but  oftener  to 
compel  men  to  reveal  wealth.  Neither  rank,  sex, 
nor  caste,  has  guarded  individuals  from  its  in- 
fliction, as  is  fully  shewn  by  many  examjdes  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

Capital  pimishment  among  the  petty  Rigpoot 
states  is  unfrequent,  in  the  ratio  af  the  weakness 
and  poverty  of  these  princes :  a  fear  (particularly 
when  the  culprit  is  a  man  of  rank,  or  belongs  to 
a  strong  family  or  tribe,)  to  incur  by  an  act  df 

**  horse,  is  also  to  be  given.  A  daOy  payment  b  also  lo  be 
**  made  to  him  as  a  farther  house  expenae  of  two  rupeee  and  a 
**  quarter.     Given  in  the  month,"  &c.  &c. 

N.  B.  Mussalah  is,  literaUy,  a  oompomid  of  spicei,  or 
seasoning.  It  is  here  used  metaphorically  for  dimeeur.  Kum- 
mer  Kholah  means  ungirding  theloina,  which  die  Hnaooriah 
will  not  do  till  this  fee  if  paid. 
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]K>wer,  the  resentment  of  the  friends  and  relatioi 
of  the  criminal,  combined  with  a  desire  of  obi 
ing  money,  makes  them  in  most  cases  cominu 
the  punishment  (however  atrocious  the  guilt)  for 
fine. 

When  petty  Rajpoot  princes  desire  the  dea 
of  either  a  guilty  or  innocent  individual,  th 
have  recourse  more  usually  to  secret  a-ssassinatii 
than  to  imbhc  execution.  Robberies,  like  mu 
ders,  are  seldom  openly  punished  with  death, 
cept  when  the  robbers  are  poor,  and  hardest 
offenders ;  restoration  of  property  almost  alwa 
obtains  pardon.  The  character  of  the  diffen 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Central  India  will  t 
hereafter  given  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  tl 
commission  of  crimes  of  a  capital  natitre  is  raw 
limited  to  particular  tribes. 

The   Bheels   have   a  rude   system    of  justie 
Their  chiefs  punish,  more  or  less,  according  i 
their    power    renders    them    indifferent    to  th 
opinion  of  their  adherents ;  but  the  first  amon 
them  are  too  dependent  on  the  attachment  of  the 
Turvees,  or  heads  of  families,  who  support  them, 
to  venture  often  on  arbitrary  acts  of  violence  n 
their  own  people.     If  a  murder,  robbery,  or  theft, 
be  committed,  the  chief,  or  family  of  the  suffers,  J 
demands  reparation.     If  refused,  immediate  resort  1 
is  had  to  acts  of  retaliation  or  reprisal ;  and,  as  thia  I 
provokes  farther  violence,  it  often  happens  tfastj 
several  lives  are  lost  to  avenge  a  single  murder,  «  I 
fifty  head  of  cattle   plundered  in   consequence  0 
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one  having  been  stolen.  TTiese  proceedings  are, 
however,  only  the  effusions  of  sudden  rage ;  and 
the  elders  of  the  tribes,  when  that  is  cooled,  inter- 
fere, and  in  all  quarrels  or  disputes,  great  or 
triiling,  they  have  resort  to  Punchayets.  These 
often  consist  of  several  hundred  members,  as  every 
person  connected  with  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
sits  upon  them :  they  generally  assemble  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  settle  the  terms  on  which 
the  murder,  robbery,  or  theft  is  to  be  compounded. 
Fines  in  cattle  or  money  are  high  upon  murders ; 
but  Bheel  Punchayets  never  inflict  death.  If  the 
crime  committed  be  of  so  atrocious  a  nature  as 
not  to  lie  compounded  or  forgiven,  the  cidfffit  is 
piu-sued  and  destroyed  by  those  whom  this  act  has 
made  his  enemies ;  but  he  must  be  put  to  death  in 
what  they  term  an  affray,  that  is,  in  warm  blood; 
— to  take  the  life  of  each  other  coolly,  is  revolting 
to  their  usages. 

The  proceedings  of  Punchayets  of  the  Bheels 
are  not  written :  but  the  memory  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  awards  is  long  preserved  in  the 
tradition  of  the  tribes  concerned,  and  they  are 
quoted  on  the  authority  of  their  elders  aa  pre- 
cedents for  fiiture  decision.  When  one  of  these 
rude  courts  meets,  a  buffalo  and  a  lai'ge  quantity 
of  liquor  are  made  ready ;  and  the  moment  the 
ceremony  of  breaking  a  stick,  or  throwing  a  stone 
into  a  revered  stream,  annoimccs  that  the  leud  is 
stanched,    or  the  dispute  settled,  the    huflalo  is 

ryoi,.  I.  '2  !■ 
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slain,  and  the  copious  draughts  of  li(|iior  whicbfl 
are  liberally  taken  by  all  parties,  make  them  soesl 
forget  that  they  were  ever  enemies. 

The  military  branch  of  the  government  of  t 
Mahratta  chiefs   in  Central   India  has  been  i 
scribed.     The  system  differs  in  no  degree  from 
that  established  in  the  Deckan  and  every  other 
quarter.       Their   cavalry    are   divided    into  the 
usual  classes.     First,  Pagah,  or  household,  whidi  I 
means   horses   belon^ng   to   the  chief,    rode  by  ■ 
his  relations,  hereditary  servants,  or  hired  men,  J 
called  Bargeers.     Secondly,  Sillahdars,  or  person  J 
who  find  their  own  horses,  and  serve  at   a  cer- J 
tain  sum   as  an  average  pay  per  month.     Tlierel 
has  liitherto  been,  as  described  in  the  histcnical  I 
part  of  this  work,  a  third  class  with  these  Mah-  | 
ratta  armies,  who  served  for  l)ooty ;  but  they  are  1 
now  almost  extinct,  and  can  never  be  revived  but 
by  the  return  of  those  times  of  anarchy  and  gene- 
ral plunder  in  which  they  originated.     All  these 
bodies  are  governed  by  a  veiy  loose  discipline;  i 
and  the  demands  they  have  against  their  leaders  I 
(for  they  are  always  in  arrears)  create  continual 
mutinies,  which  weaken  the  little  subordination 
that  exists.     The  consequence  is,  that,  unless  in 
extreme  cases,  any  punishment  beyond  discharge 
from  the  service  is  very  unfrequent ;  but  when 
these  do  occur,  they  are  quite  arbitrary,  de[)end-J 
ing  upon  the  will  of  a  commander,  who  seldom  o 
ever  ulisorves  even  the  form  of  a  trial. 
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lie  infantry  of  the  Mahratta  governments  in 
Malwa  are  of  two  descriptions ;  the  first  (which 
was  for  a  long  period  the  only  kind  in  the  service 
of  the  chiefe)  is  the  conunon  irregular  niatch- 
lockmen,  either  of  the  country  or  foreigners : 
Mewatties,  Patans,  Mekranies,  Sindies.  and 
Arabs,  who  are  hired  on  higher  pay,  on  account 
of  their  supposed  superior  courage,  particularly 
the  last,  who  have  a  just  reputation  for  their 
valour  and  skill  in  defending  forts  and  walled 
towns.  Tlie  control  of  these  loose  bodies  of  irre- 
gular infantry  is  left  to  their  respective  leaders, 
who  manage  them  agreeably  to  the  established 
usages  of  their  trilie ;  and  offenders  are  punished 
according  to  the  custom  of  ttie  class  to  which  they 
belong. 

Besides  these  troops,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  of 
Central  India  bad  numerous  corps  of  regular  in- 
fantrj'  and  parks  of  cannon,  which  have  been  be- 
fore described  ;  these,  which  were  long  imder  Eu- 
ropean officers,  were  clothed,  disciplined,  and 
governed,  as  far  as  tlie  constant  interference  of 
the  Mahratta  superiors  with  the  officers  and  the 
want  of  regular  pay  would  admit,  upon  the  same 
principles  as  an  European  anny. 

The  army  of  the  Nabob  of  Bhopal  has  been 
noticed :  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Rajj)oot 
princes  and  chiefs  (with  the  exception  of  Zalim 
Singh,  who  has  a  military  establishment  not  dis- 
aimilar  to  that  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.)  were  in 
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common  times  their  relations  and  personal  re- 
tainers, who  generally  served  on  horseback  for  tlie 
lands  they  enjoyed.  On  an  emergency,  these 
petty  rulers  also  hired  foreign  mercenaries.  Thfti 
former  were  ruled  by  the  usages  of  the  tribe  Up 
which  they  belonged  ;  the  latter  were  under  tlieir 
respective  leaders ;  but  the  want  of  ability  of 
the  princes,  who  entertained  these  bodies  at  a 
moment  of  necessity,  to  pay  them,  generally  sub- 
verted all  order,  and  in  many  instances  led  to 
these  professed  sei-vants  of  the  state  becoming  its 
real  masters,  and  the  cruel  oppressors  both  of  the 
chief  and  his  subjects.  In  such  cases,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  add  that  little  subordination  or  military 
discipUne  remained,  beyond  what  the  concurrent 
voice  of  the  officers,  who  became  a  spedes  of 
tary  aristocracy,  thought  essential  for  self- 
servation.  These  bodies  of  irr^Uar  and 
bident  foreign  mercenaries  have  been  all  expelled 
from  Central  India;  and  the  military  branch  of 
the  government  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  is 
(with  few  exceptions)  intrusted  solely  to 
own  tribe  and  immediate  dejwndents. 

^         '^  END    OF    THE    FIE9T    VOLUME. 
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